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CQRRE.itf'ONDENCE 


SECRET /MOST IM’.E r IAT 1 



Ministry of Home Affairs* 


Subject: The report of the one-man Commission 
of Inquiry into the disappearance of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 


45 Conies of a Note on the reoort of the 
one-man Commission of Inquiry into the disappearance 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose are forwarded 
/ herewith along with 45 printed copies of the report. 
The findings of the Commission are summarised in 
Chapter IX of the report. 

2. Soon after the Commission submitted its 

report to the Government on the 30th June, 1974, 
there have been repeated demands in the Parliament 
by Shri Samar Guha, M.P. and some others that the 
report should be laid on the Table of the House 
immediately. On the 5th August, 1974, the Home 
Minister made a statement in the Lok Sabha that 
all efforts would be made to complete the printing 
of copies on a priority basis and to lay the 
report before the House during the current session 
itself. To fulfil the assurance given to the 
Parliament, it is requested that this matter may 
kindly be included in the agenda o^jy^^Cabinet 
meeting scheduled for this week mso that the Cabinet’s 
decision on the report, along with a copy of the 
report may be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
before 31st August, 1974. 




(C.V. Narasimhan) 

Joint Secretary to the Govt, of India. 


Cabinet Sectt . - Shri J.S. Monoia, Joint Sec retary., 
MHA U .0 .No . 3 l7?T74-Po iTTO- III) dated 0.7 .8.1974. 
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Subject: The report of the one-man Commission of 
inquiry into the disappearance of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 


In April 1956* the Government of India, in response 
to public demand, appointed an Inquiry Committee consist- 
ing of oarvashri Shah Nawaz Khan, Suresh Chandra Bose 
(elder brother of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose) and 
S .N . Maitra , formerly Chief Commissioner of- Andaman and 
Nicobar, to ascertain the circumstances concerning 
Netaji f s alleged death in an air-crash. Two members of 
the Committee, namely, Sarvasnri Shah Nawaz Khan and 
S, ,N . Maitra, came to the conclusion that Netaji met his 
death in an aircrash at Taihoku. (Formosa) on the 18th 
August, 1945. S hr i Suresh Chandra Bose disagreed with 
these findings and submitted a dissentient report. The 
majority report was accepted by the Government, The 
controversy over the disappearance of Netaji was, however, 
not resolved and demands continued to be made for under- 
taking another inquiry into the matter. Rumours about 
Netaji 1 s survival and his subsequent appearance elsewhere 
cropped up repeatedly. In response to a demand for a 
fresh inquiry by a number of Members of Parliament 
belonging to different political parties the Government 
decided to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to go into 
the entire matter in July 1970, Shri G.D. Khosla, retired 
Chief Justice of Punjab High Court^was appointed as a 
one man Commission to "inquire into all the facts and 
circumstances relating to the disappearance of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bos e in 1945 and the subsequent developments 
connected therewith and make its report to the Central 
Government V A copy of notification No. 25/14/70-Pol'l .II 
dated the 11th July, 1970 is placed at Annexure I. The 
Commission visited Japan, Burma, Thailand, Singapore, 
Inalayasia, South Vietnam and Formosa (Taiwan) and on the 
whole examined 224 witness es including 100 who were 
examined abroad, A large number of files and documents 
were produced and cited in evidence. The Commission, 
submitted its report on the 30 th June, 1974 

2. The main conclusions reached by the Commission in 
its inquiry are, in brief, as follows: 

3 . On the morning of 16.8.1945, Netaji left Singapore 
accompanied by a few colleagues and others and arrived 
at Bangkok at 3 .30 P .M . and spent the night there. 
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At about 8.00 A.K. on 17.8.1945, Netaji and 'party left by fin 
two planes and reached Saigon at 11.00 A.K. • The Commission- 
examined, among others, 8 witnesses who accompanied Hepaji 
in his journey up to Saigon. These included (1) Hachia 
who was deputed by the Japanese Government to assist 
Netaji as Minister of the provisional Government of free 
India. He remained with Netaji till August 17, l9*+5, 

(2)Nigeshi, another official of the Japanese Government 
who delivered the letter containing the terms of surrender 
to Netaji at Saramban , accompanied him to Singapore and 
remained with him till the morning of August 17, 1945, 
and (3) Gen. Isoda, who was the Chief of the Hikari Kikan, 
liaison agency of the Japanese Government with the Azad 
Hind Government. He .joined Netaji at Singapore and went 
with him up to Saigon. The others were S.arvashri 3. A. Iyer, 
Gulzara Singh and Abid Hasan who were members in Netaji' s 
provisional Government besides Debnath Das and Col.Pritam 
Singh who were close confidants of Netaji. There were 
some difficulties in making transport arrangements for 
Netaji and his party beyond Saigon. Only two seats were 
finally offered to him in a Japanese bomber which had come 
from Manila and was going to Dairen in Manchuria. After 
some discussion, Netaji decided to avail himself of the 
two seats and left Saigon by the bomber plane at approxima- 
tely 5.00 P.M. on I 7 . 8 .I 945 , along with his associate 
Habibur Rehman . The plane arrived at Tourain at 7.45 P.M. 
and the party spent the night there. Next day, the bomber 
left Tourain and arrived at Taipei in Formosa at 2.00 P.M. , 
At Taipei, the pilot attended to a snag in one of the 
engines which he declared had been corrected after a short 
while. The passengers accordingly emplaned and the pilot 
took off at 2.35 P.M. Within a few seconds, one of the 
engines flew out and the plane crashed near the fringe 
of the Taihoku airfield. The body of the plane broke into 
two parts and caught fire. Netaji had sustained burn 
injuries of the third degree in the aircrash. He was 
rushed, along with other injured persons, to the Military 
Hospital where, despite the efforts of the doctors to 
revive him, he succumbed to the injuries the same night. 

The Commission examined, among others, 4 witnesses who 
claimed to have travelled in the ill-fated bomber plane 
with Netaji on 18.8.1945, including the navigator of the 
plane. The testimony of these 4 eye-witnesses was 
corroborated by 11 other witnesses before the Commission. 

Among the corroborating witnesses was Dr. Yashimi who 
was acting as the Chief of the Branch Hospital at the 3 

Taihoku Army Hospital, who claimed to have been present 
when Netaji died and to have signed his death certificate. 

The Commission has concluded that the numerous stories » 

about the meetings of other persons with Netaji at various 
places and times after 1945 are completely false and. 
unacceptable. • 
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4. The Commission has thus arrived at the same conclusion 
that was reached by the dhah Nawaz Khan Committee in 1958 
that Netaji died in an air-crash at Taihoku on the 18 th 
August, 1945. The Commission has summarised its findings 
in Chapter IX of the report » 

5. In paras 3 .I 9 to 3.21 in Chapter III, the Commission 
has referred, to two factors among the several causes 
that contributed to delay in the completion of inquiry. 

One relates to the delay in the appointment of a Govern- 
ment counsel to conduct the proceedings and render legal 
assistance to the Commission. The connected facts briefly 
are that the request for the appointment of a counsel 

to assist the Commission was received in October, 1970. 

The appointment of Shri Gopi Nath D Iks hit was first 
considered and finalised, and then it transpired that 
he had appeared before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee 
also. Some other names were then considered but could 
not be finalised because one counsel was not willing 
to accompany the Commission to Japan and another counsel 
declined to accept the appointment after the appointment 
order was issued. Finally, the Ministry of Law suggested 
the name of Shri. 1 Jl . Bhas in and he was appointed with 
effect from the 28 th March, 1972. 

6 . The second factor mentioned by the Commission relates 
to the delay in arrangements for its visit to Taiwan. 

There was some delay in processing this matter because 

it involved the question of an official committee visiting 
a country with which we did not have any diplomatic 
relations » 


7. Besides the points noted above t there are no other 
aspects of the report which call for any clarification 
from the Government's side. There is also no aspect of 
the report calling for follow up action by the Government. 
The findings of the Commission may be accepted. 

8 . Soon afber the Commission submitted its report to 
the Government, repeated demands have been made in the 
Parliament by Shri Samar Guha, M.P., and some others that 
the report should be laid on the table of the House 
immediately. Cabinet's approval is sought for laying the 
report on the table of the House during the current 
session itself with the following report about the action 
taken by Government. 

"Government have examined the report submitted 
by the Commission of Inquiry appointed in July, 

1970 to enquire into all the facts and 
circumstances relating to the disappearance 
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of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 1949 and 
the subsequent developments connected therewith. 
The Government have decided to accept the 
findings of the Qommis'sion. that Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose died in an aircrash on the 18th 
Aug 'os t, 1945 at TAIHOKU airfield in TAIWAN V 

9 . Home Minister has seen and approved this note. 
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(N.K. MUKARJI) 
HO MM acCRKTARY 


L F. ho. 31/2/74 -Po11(D-III) 

New Delhi- 11 0001 

Dated: August 27 , 1974. 


Cabinet Secretariat 
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HO. 25/ 14/70-Poll. II 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF HOMS AFFAIRS 
New Delhi j the 11th July, 1970 


NOTIFICATION 

S.O. 2375. -WHEREAS the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 
April, 1956, to inquire into and to report to the 
Government of India on the circumstances concerning 
the departure of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose from 
Bangkok about the 16th August, 1945, his reported 
death as a result of an aircraft accident, and 
subsequent developments oonncected therewith, had 
come to the conclusion that Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose met his death in an air crash; 

AND WHEREAS there is a widespread feeling 
amongst the public that the problem of finding the 
truth about Netaji’s death still remains; 

AND WHEREAS there has been a persistent demand 
for a further inquiry into the matter; 

AND WHEREAS THE Central Government is of 
opinion that it is necessary to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry for the purpose of making an inquiry into 
a definite matter of public importance, namely, the 
disappearance of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bpse in 1945; 

NOW, THEREFORE , in exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section 3 of the Commissions of Inquiry 
Act, 1952 (60 of 1952), the Central Government here- 
by appoints a Commission of Inquiry consisting of 
Shri G,D. Khosla, Retired Chief Justice of the 
Punjab High Court, as sole member, 

2, The Commission shall inquire into all the facts 
and circumstances relating to the disappearance of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 1945 and' the subsequent 
developments connected therewith and make its report 
to the Central Government, ' The Commission will be 
expected to complete its inquiry and matte its report 
by the 3lst December, 1970, 

3, The Central Government is of opinion that having 
regard to the nature of the inquiry to be made and 
other circumstances of the case, all the provisions of 
sub-section (2) , sub-section (3) , sub-section (4) and 




sub-section (.5) of Section 5 of tho CTonnissions of 
Inquiry Act } 1952 (60 of 1952) should bo nado applies bio 
to tho said demission and tho Central Government 
horoby directs undor sub-soction (l) of tho said 
section 5 that all tho provisions aforesaid shall 
apply to the said Commission# 

T .0 ok .SRINIVASA VARDAN, 

Joint Secretary 
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ONE 


NOTIFICATION 


1.1 The order of the Government of India ap- 
pointing this Commission is contained in the Notifica- 
tion cited below : 

No. 25/ 14/ 70-Poll. II 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
New Delhi, the 11th July, 1970 

NOTIFICATION 

S.O. 2375. — WHEREAS the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 
April, 1956, to inquire into and to report to the Gov- 
ernment of India on the circumstances concerning 
the departure of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose from 
Bangkok about the 16th August, 1945, his reported 
death as a result of an aircraft accident, and subse- 
quent developments connected therewith, had come 
to the conclusion that Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
met his death in an air crash ; 

AND WHEREAS there is a widespread feeling 
amongst the public that the problem of finding the 
truth about Netaji’s death still remains ; 

AND WHEREAS there has been a persistent 
demand for a further inquiry into the matter ; 

• AND WHEREAS the Central Government is of 
opinion that it is necessary to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry for the purpose of making an inquiry into 
a definite matter of public importance, namely, the 
disappearance of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 
1945 ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section 3 of the Commissions of Inquiry 
Act, 1957 (60 of 1952), the Central Government 
hereby appoints a Commission of Inquiry consisting 
of Shri G. D. Khosla, Retired Chief Justice of the 
Punjab High Court, as sole member. 

2. The Commission shall inquire into all the facts 
and circumstances relating to the disappearance of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 1945 and the subse- 
quent developments connected therewith and make its 
report to the Central Government. The Commission 


will be expected to complete its inquiry and make 
its report by the 31st December, 1970. 

3. The Central Government is of opinion that, 
having regard to the nature of the inquiry to be made 
and other cirmumstances of the case, all the provi- 
sions of sub-section (2), sub-section (3), sub-sec- 
tion (4) and sub-section (5) of Section 5 of the Com- 
missions of Inquiry Act, 1952 (60 of 1952) should 
be made applicable to the said Commission and the 
Central Government hereby directs under sub-sec- 
tion (1) of the said section 5 that all the provisions 
aforesaid shall apply to the said Commission. 

T. C. A. SRINIVASA VARDAN, 
Joint Secretary. 

To the above Notification may be added the follow- 
ing note prepared in the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
briefly stating the circumstances which led to the ap- 
pointment of the present Commission : 

“In April, 1956, in response to the public de- 
mand, Government of India appointed an 
inquiry Committee to ascertain (he circum- 
stances concerning Netaji’s departure from 
Bangkok on August 15, 1945 and his alleged 
death in an air crash- The Committee con- 
sisted of the following : 

(1 ) Shri Shah Nawaz Khan. M. P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Railwav and 
Transport; 

(2) Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, elder brother of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose ; and 

(3) Shri S. N. Maitra, ICS, formerly Chief Com- 
missioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 

The Committee examined a number of witnesses 
in Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Saigon, Touranc 
and Tokyo. They also examined books and 
articles about Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
and studied relevant classified records per- 
taining to the matter. 

2. After fully considering he evidence available 
two of the members (S/S Shah Nawaz 
Khan and S. N. Maitra) came to the con- 
clusion that while taking off from Taihoku 


(Formosa) in the afternoon of 18th August, 
1945, the Japanese military plane carrying 
Netaji and his companion (one Col. Habibur 
Rchaman) developed some trouble and burst 
into flames. Suffering from severe burns, 
Netaji. was carried into the Taihoku Hospital 
where, after some hours, lie passed away. 
The third member of the Committee, Shri 
Suresh Chandra Bose, submitted a dissentient 
report, stating that there had been no plane 
crash involving Netaji’s death. The majo- 
rity report was accepted by the Government. 

3. Since then there have been repeated demands 
for undertaking another inquiry into the 
matter. Rumours about Nctaji’s survival 
and whereabouts etc. have cropped up re- 


peatedly. Several Members of Parliament 
also strongly pressed the demand for a fresh 
inquiry. The matter was considered by 
Government and it has been decided to 
appoint one-man Committion of Inquiry, 
consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court or 
the High Court to make a further inquiry 
into the circumstances relating to the alleged 
death of Netaji Subhas Chanrda Bose.” 

1.2 The inquiry could not be completed within the 
period specified in the original Notification, and the 
term of the Commission was extended from time to 
time. On the completion of the inquiry, this report 
is being submitted for the information and considera- 
tion of the Government. 


TWO 


INTRODUCTORY 


2.1 The story of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s life 
too well known to need a detailed and lengthy 
repetition in a report which must be confined to the 
subject natter of the inquiry as set out in the Notifica- 
tion cited in the previous chapter. The facts may be 
studied in a number of books and pamphlets, some of 
which are named in Appendix IV to this report. How- 
ever, for the better understanding of the argument 
upon which are based the findings and the final con- 
clusions of this Commission, it is necessary to state 
some of the more significant events of Bose’s life. 

2.2 Subhas Chandra Bose was born of Bengali 
parents at Cuttack, in Orissa, on January 23, 1897. 
He was sent to the Baptist Missionary School at an 
early age; and at the age of 16, he entered the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, to read Philosophy. 
Three years later, he was expelled for taking 
part in an assault on an English Lecturer who 
had been/rude to a student, but he was later re- 
admitted to the University, and was allowed to 
continue his studies. In 1919, he was awarded 
the B. A- degree with First Class Honours in 
Philosophy. He then proceeded to Cambridge to 
study at the University, and to sit for the Indian 
Civil Service competitive examination. This he did in 
the autumn of 1920, and was placed fourth in order 
of merit among the successful candidates. He, how- 
ever, decided to resign from the Indian Civil Service 
and to devote himself to political work in India. He, 
accordingly, returned to India in July 1921, and first 
of all, went to pay his respects to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Bose did not agree with Gandhiji's creed of non-vio- 
lence. He considered the peaceful means advocated 
by Gandhiji totally ineffective for obtaining freedom 
from British bondage. He began working with C. R. 
Das on the Forward which was a nationalist news- 
paper. Towards the end of 1921, he attended 
Gandhiji’s secret conference on the non-cooperation 
movement, and took a prominent part in the agita- 
tion against the Prince of Wales, who was then visit- 
ing India. He assumed the leadership of the Congress 
volunteers in this agitation The civil disobedience 
movement began on 1-12-1921, and within a few days, 
Bose was arrested for taking part in it. He was 


sentenced to 6 months imprisonment. C. R. Das was 
also sentenced at the same time, and Das and Bose 
were confined in the same jail. It was after his release, 
m September 1922, that Bose made his first political 
speech, but his public activity was not confined to mak- 
ing speeches, and he undertook relief work in the 
flooded region of Northern Bengal. 

2.3 In April, 1924, Bose was elected Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Calcutta, when C. R. Das was elected 
Mayor. In this post, he acquired a great deal of ex- 
perience in administrative and executive matters. But 
he Felt somewhat deprived of contact with the public, 
and complained of being tied up in office files. Albeit, 
his post of Chief Executive Officer was not unimport- 
ant. It had not only a high status, but carried the 
handsome salary of Rs. 4.000 a month together with 
many perquisites, such as a free residential house and 
a motor-car. Bose, however, was not content to work 
in office ; his public declarations brought him under 
the mischief of the Emergency Ordinance and in 
October, 1924, he was apprehended and detained 
without trial. Three months later, he was removed to 
Fort Mandalay in Burma. While in detention there, he 
meditated, read and grew mentally to maturity. On 
May 16, 1927, Bose was conditionally released from 
detention, on grounds of ill health. The condition im- 
posed was that he should go to Switzerland for treat- 
ment without setting foot in India. Bose refused to 
comply with this condition, but the order of release 
was not withdrawn. Tn November, 1927, Bose was 
elected Chairman of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and a little later, he was elected General 
Secretary of Congress along with Jawaharlal Nehru. 
In the following summer (1928), Bose became a 
member of the All Parties Committee which advocat- 
ed dominion status for India. Neither Bose nor Nehru 
was, however, satisfied with this somewhat lukc-warn 
and moderate demand, and they formed the Indian 
Independence League, aimed at working for the 
complete independence of India. At the Congress as- 
sembly, Rose commanded the parade of Congress 
volunteers, and made a great impression upon every- 
one by the disciplined character of the volunteers and 
his complete dominion over them. 
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2.4 In 1930, the full-scale civil disobedience move- 
ment, launched by Mahatma Gandhi, began. Within 
a short time, Bose was arrested and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. In Prison, as in his detention on 
the previous occasion, he read, wrote, meditated and 
prayed. In the course of a scuffle between prisoners 
and warders, he received injuries. Thereupon, he 
began a hunger strike. The authorities released him on 
September 25, 1930, and Bose found himself Mayor of 
Calcutta because the old Mayor had not been able to 
take the oath of office within the requisite period of 
six months. In the year following, Bose was elected 
Chairman of the All India Trade Union Congress. He 
was arrested for disobeying government orders when 
he visited a disturbed area in Bengal, and was im- 
prisoned for 7 days. On January 26 of the same year, 
he was re-arrested for leading a demonstration on 
what had been named India’s Independence Day. He 
was released in March, but in January 1932 he was 
re-arrested, along with a number of other Congress- 
men. A few weeks later, he was released on grounds 
of ill-health. He was suffering badly, and went to 
Vienna where he spent a little more than a fortnight 
in a sanatorium. In Vienna, Bo?e met Vithalbhai 
Patel who was also an invalid and had gone there for 
medical treatment. Bose and Patel conversed and dis- 
cussed the political situation in India, and they issued 
a statement. Bose was opposed to Gandhiji’s peaceful 
policies, and is alleged to have said : “Gandhi is an 
old, useless piece of furniture. He has done good ser- 
vice in his time, but is an obstacle now.” Before his 
death in October 1933, Patel made Bose the trustee of 
his ideas and of a considerable sum of money intended 
for propagation, abroad, of knowledge about India. 
In the following year, Bose made an extensive tour of 
European countries, visiting Germany, Rome, Prague, 
Warsaw, Istanbul, Belgrade and Bucharest. He spon- 
sored the formation of a Students’ Association to 
help Indians in Europe. Bose continued to make poli- 
tical contacts, and met Dr. Benes several times. He 
met the Irish leader, Do Valera, Romain Rolland, 
Hitler, Ribbentrop and others. He published his 
book The Indian Struggle , but the book was banned 
in India by the British Government. 

2.5 At the end of 1934, Bose flew home to see his 
father who was dying, but arrived too late to see him 
alive. The following year, he returned to Europe in 
accordance with the terms of his release which did not 
permit Ins stay in India except for special reasons and 
upon specific permission having been accorded. He, 
however, tired of remaining in exile, and in 
March 1936 he declared that, despite the orders of 
the Government, he was returning to India. He landed 
at Bombay on April 8, 1936 anti was immediately 


arrested and interned in his brother’s house near Dar- 
jeeling. He was released nearly a year later on 
March 17, 1937. He agreed to accept nomination 
as Congress President in 1938. He paid another 
visit to Europe in 1 937 and met Attlee, Earnest Bevin 
and Stafford Cripps. He had now established himself 
as a person of national significance, and in Europe, 
he was sometimes ranked with Gandhi and Nehru. 

2.6 In 1938, the 51st Session of the Congress was 
held at Haripur. Bose had been elected President, and 
this was his political coronation. In a car, drawn by 
51 bullocks and fervently acclaimed by the public, he 
passed through 51 gates of honour which led to the 
pandal where the session was to be held. In the follow- 
ing year, Bose sought re-election as Congress President 
and stood against Gandhiji’s nominee. His conflict 
with Gandhiji was now openly declared. Bose won 
by a small margin, but Gandhiji’s feeling about Bose’s 
conduct made it impossible for him to continue in office. 
Gandhiji had openly declared his displeasure and his 
unhappiness, saying that Bose’s election was for him 
(Gandhiji) a personal defeat. He even hinted at re- 
tirement. Bose corresponded with Gandhiji, but the 
two could not come to any terms. Bose’s colleagues 
in the Congress Committee, made it impossible for him 
to work, and feeling that he had been unjustly dealt 
with, he resigned. He founded the Forward 
Bloc, with the aim of consolidating all left-wing 
groups, so that thus united, they could effectively 
oppose the tendencies in the Congress towards too 
much constitutionalism, on the one hand, and dictator- 
ship, on the other. His complaint was that though 
he had been elected President of the National Congress 
a second time by a democratic process, those who dis- 
agreed with him had intrigued against him. So now 
he condemned the Congress as a pernicious dictator- 
ship not dissimilar to Hitler’s regime in Germany. In 
July 1939, to protest against a particular Congress 
move, he called for country-wide demonstration. But 
so open a challenge could not be tolerated, and he was 
promptly suspended from Congress office for three 
years. The next Congress Session took place at Ram- 
garh in March, 1940. There also was held the Antf- 
compromise Conference which called for an immediate 
all India struggle for independence. Bose attended 
this Conference, and lent his weight to its delibera- 
tions. On July 2, 1940, he was arrested for organis- 
ing a popular demonstration in Calcutta, and sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment. 

2.7 rhe war in the West had by now increased in 
intensity and scope, and was going against the Allies. 
Bose wanted to be free, and to do something which 
should strike a blow against the British rule in India. 
He had recourse to a subterfuge by going on hunger 
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strike and saying that he would starve himself to death. 
His political status and his immense popularity with the 
people were factors which the British Government could 
not disregard, and it was feared that his death, or a 
serious impairment of his health might have dire con- 
sequences. So, the Government released him on De- 
cember 5, 1940, and allowed him to go home; but he 
was told that he would be under house arrest. Bose 
recuperated from his indisposition quietly, and then 
went into retreat, declining to see or receive anyone 
except a few intimate friends. These friends noticed 
that Bose had grown a beard. On the evening of 
January 16, 1941, a car drew up near Bose's house, 
and Bose, disguised as a Muslim religious teacher, 
named Maulvi Ziauddin, slipped out. Accompanied 
by his nephew, Sisir Kumar, he drove some miles to 
a village, and thence moving by night, he reached 
Gomoh, 210 miles from Calcutta. At this place, he 
took the train for Peshawar, leaving his nephew behind. 
At Peshawar, he was met by one Bhagat Ram, and 
two days later, both men, disguised as Pathans, left 
for Kabul. After four days' travel through perilous 
tribal country, they reached Kabul, and took shelter in 
a lorry-drivers’ inn. At Kabul, Bose tried to contact 
the Russian Embassy, but failed to gain access to it. 
He then sent Bhagat Ram to the Italian Legation. This 
proved more rewarding, and Bose was welcomed and 
promised a passport which would enable him to travel 
out of Afghanistan. But weeks were to pass while the 
formalities were being completed, and as the prolonged 
stay of the two men in the lorry-drivers’ inn was caus- 
ing suspicion among the inmates, they went to stay 
with Uttam Chand Malhotra. Finally, on March 18, 
194 1, Bose left for the Russian frontier with an Italian 
Passport in the name of Orlando Massotta, accompa- 
nied by couriers specially sent from Europe to fetch 
him. 

2.8 Travelling in this manner, Bose reached Ger- 
many and was there received by ribbentrop. He pro- 
posed to do anti-British propaganda from a secret ra- 
dio in Germany, and asked for an Axis declaration on 
Indian independence. The Italians made an evasive 
reply and the Germans told him that such a declaration 
was premature. Feeling piqued and disappointed, 
Bose refused to broadcast, but he made approaches to 
the Indian prisoners of war to get their reaction to his 
proposal for organising an army to fight the Allies. 
His efforts, however, were not successful though many 
of the prisoners paid him the respect and homage due 
to a distinguished Indian leader. This was little more 
than lip-service, but, at least conveyed a measure of 
sympathy and agreement with Bose’s aims. The Ger- 
man Government placed an office and funds at his 
disposal. ■ Bose engaged 25 Indian assistants and set 
up the office of the Indian Independence League. His 
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presence gradually became known in Berlin, and the 
Indian acclaimed him at the parties he attended. It 
was at this time that he came to be knowns as 
Netaji, and the greeting Jcii Hind was used for the 
first time. 

2.9 The war in the East was now well advanced, 
and the Japanese proposed a tripartite declaration on 
India. They invited Bose to visit Japan, where he 
could rally Indian and Asian support for the Japanese 
effort. But, once again, Italy and Germany repelled 
the suggestion; Germany again saying that the idea was 
not acceptable as the time for such a political manoeu- 
vre was not ripe. Bose was disappointed and felt that 
he had nothing further to expect from Germany and 
Italy. His hopes now rested on Japan and the effort 
in the Far East. He thought that with Japanese colla- 
boration, he would be able to rally the support of 
three million Indians residing in South-East Asia. He 
wrote a strong message to the Bangkok Conference, 
which was read there. At the same time he began to 
make plans to go to Japan. Finally on February 8, 
1943, he and Abid Hussain left Kiel in a German U- 
boat. The boat swept out to the Atlantic, and passing 
round the Cape of Good Hope, arrived south of Mada- 
gascar. There, at a pre-arranged place, Bose and Abid 
Hussain were met by a Japanese submarine, to which 
they were* transferred in a rubber dinghy. The sub- 
marine took them to Sabang on the North tip of Suma- 
tra, and from there, the two men were flown to Tokyo 
along with Yemamoto, who was then Head of the 
Japanese-Indian liaison group, So, on June 13, 1943, 
Bose and party arrived in Tokyo. 

2.10 After the fall of Singapore, the Indian prisoners 
of war were placed by the Japanese under the charge 
of Capt. Mohan Singh and the Indian National Army 
was organised. Mohan Singh, however, soon realised 
that the Japanese had no wish to treat him as an equal 
ally and give him liberty of action in conducting the 
affairs of the I.N.A. or of the Indian in South-East 
Asia. He felt that the Japanese wanted to use the 
I.N.A. only as a Fifth Column and for purposes of 
espionage. There were other differences, and Mohan 
Singh, who had assumed the rank of a General of the 
I.N.A. felt extremely dissatisfied and unhappy. He 
threatened to disband the I.N.A. Rash Bchari Bose 
who was in general charge of the civilian independence 
movement in South-East Asia wanted to prove to the 
Japanese the importance of the movement which the 
civilian Indians in Asia had started. He did not sec 
eye to eye with Genl. Mohan Singh. A break between 
Mohan Singh and the Japanese seemed inevitable and 
Mohan Singh finally told the Japanese that if they 
tried to replace the British in India, India would fight 
them. 
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2.1 1 Regarding Malaya he stated that the way the 
Japanese were crushing the Malayans and completely 
Japanising them had aroused his suspicion about their 
sincerity and good faith. Mohan Singh ordered all 
T.N.A. troops to collect their arms, disband and revert 
back to the Indian prisoners of war status. 1 he I.N.A. 
thus stood dissolved. On this Mohan Singh was dis- 
missed by the Japanese military authorities, and placed 
under arrest. It was at this juncture that Bose arrived 
in Tokyo. 

2.12 In Tokyo, Bose was received by the Japanese 
Premier, Tojo, who said in the Diet: “Japan is firmly 
resolved to extend all means in order to help to expel 
and eliminate from India the Anglo-Saxon influences 
which are the enemy of the Indian people, and enable 
India to achieve full independence in the true sense 
of the term." A few days later, Bose held a press 
conference and made two radio broadcasts, calling upon 
Indians to gather under his banner. He then went to 
Singapore, accepted the Presidentship of the Indian 
Independence League and called for the allegiance of 
the Indian National Army, which had been reorganised 
by the efforts of Rash Behari Bose. On July 9, 1943, 
in pouring rain, Bose addressed a meeting of 60,000 
people, and said: “There is no nationalist leader in 
India who can claim to possess the many-sided expe- 
rience that I have been able to acquire.” He then 
began his campaign, and toured extensively, visiting 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, meeting and exhorting 
Indians and working long hours late Into the night. 
In August, he assumed personal command of the 
i.N A., and a few days later, announced this fact. 

2.13 Field Marshal Count Tcrauchi was in overall 
charge of the Japanese forces in South-East Asia, and 
he was not in agreement with Bose's plan to wage war 
against the British. He was of the view that the war 
in South-East Asia was purely a Japanese affair, while 
Bose, on the other hand, argued that Indians must 
make the maximum contribution of blood in their fight 
for freedom. After some insistence, Tcrauchi finally 
agreed to employ one regiment of the I.N.A. as a 
trial measure. Bose spoke to the I.N.A. about their 
shortcomings. He pointed out that desertion and pil- 
fering among them were rife. There was some dis- 
loyal talk, and Bose said that the chicken-hearted could 
leave the army, and he would not dissuade them from 
their design. He picked a group of men and formed 
the 1st Division, which was called Subhas’ Regiment. 
This was placed under Capt. Shah Nawaz Khan and 
the men were subjected to hard training. A few other 
regiments were also formed, and a regiment of nurses 
and women soldiers, called the Rani of Jhanst Regi- 
ment, also came into existence. On October 21, 1943, 


Bose inagurated the Provisional Government of Free 
India and appointed a Council of Ministers to advise 
and assist him. He styled himself the Head of the 
State, Prime Minister and Minister for War and For- 
eign Affairs. Bose took a solemn oath to serve his 
country and continue the sacred war of freedom till 
the last breath of his life. The next day, the Provi- 
sional Government declared war on British and Ame- 
rica. A number of countries quickly accorded recog- 
nition to the Provisional Government. Bose, consi- 
dering himself the Head of an independent govern- 
ment, even though the government was a provisional 
one and functioning in exile, felt that as an ally and 
friend of the Japanese, he should have a more signi- 
ficant voice in the planning and execution of the war 
effort in the East. Terauchi, however, was not agree- 
able to Bose's demand, and Bose, therefore, spoke to 
Tojo and complained of Terauchi’s attitude. He asked 
Tojo to agree that as the Japanese marched into India, 
the occupied regions would be placed under his 
(Bose’s) control. Four days later, on November 5. 
Bose addressed a conference in the Diet building. His 
speech was an immediate success, and Tojo announced 
that Japan would hand over the Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands to the Provisional Government of Free India. 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Sugivama, agreed that 
in the 1944 offensive, the I.N.A. would rank as an 
Allied army under Japanese operational command and 
not as something subordinate to the Japanese military i 
forces. On November 1 8, Bose left Tokyo and tra- 
velled to Singapore, passing through Nanking, Shan- 
ghai, Manila and Saigon. He addressed meetings and 
was taken round academies, cadet colleges, war fac- 
tories, etc. From Shanghai, he broadcast an appeal 
to Chiang Kai Sheik. The tour was a personal success 
for Bose and when he met Terauchi, the latter agreed 
that Bose’s headquarters would be able to take part 
in the planning and the execution of the war effort 
there. 

2.14 In December 1943, the second I.N.A. Divi- 
sion was formed, but all was not going well with the 
I.N.A. In November, there had been a serious mu- 
tiny in Singapore. The desertion rate was increasing, 
and funds were not easily available though Bose had 
called upon the Indian business community in Burma 
and the other South-East Asian countries to contribute 
liberally for the fight against the British. Mohan Singh, 
who had some influence with the army personnel, was 
not amenable to Bose’s suggestions, and Bose felt that 
there would be unanticipated difficulties to surmount. 
Even the concession relating to the Andaman Islands 
was not. implemented in the manner he had hoped. 
Bose installed Loganadhan as Chief Commissioner, 
but the Japanese Admiral told him that for cogent 
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strategic reasons, there could be no complete hand- 
over during the war. He added that if the Commis- 
sioner (Loganadhan) was prepared to cooperate, 
some department of civil administration could be 
transferred to his control. This was scarcely what 
Bose had wished or hoped for. He realised that he had 
not been accorded the equal status of an ally. 

2.15 Burma, at this time, was under Japanese 
occupation, and the Allies were expected to launch 
a campaign for its recovery. So, early in 1944, the 
Japanese decided to open a second front in Burma 
in order to forestall the British army’s advance Prom 
India towards the East. Japan’s intention was to 
push forward into India and eliminate the entire Bri- 
tish influence on the Eastern front. The l.N.A. was 
asked to help and take part in this venture. Bose 
stoutly resisted the suggestion that small groups of 
l.N.A. personnel should be attached to the advancing 
Japanese units. He insisted that the l.N.A. should 
form the advance guard, and "the first drop of blood 
to be shed on Indian soil should be that of a member 
of the l.N.A.” This was, however, the proposal of 
a visionary, of a zealous but impractical patriot. He 
had only 3.000 trained soldiers ready, and the strength 
of the Japanese forces in Burma was 230,000. The 
Japanese, who were anxious to secure a decisive vic- 
tory by deploying their most competent men, did not 
relish the prospect of a small band of l.N.A. mem 
drawn from the inglorious rout of a defeated army, 
leading the first thrust in a critical manoeuvre. How- 
ever Bose, basing his hopes on an anti-British revolt 
in India, obtained the approval of the Japanese autho- 
rities to permit one l.N.A. regiment to take part in 
the Imphal campaign, which was aimed at pushing 
the British Forces to the West of Imphal. But, he 
lacked the provisions, supplies and medicines necessary 
for conducting the campaign. The Japanese gave 
little assistance. The l.N.A. men fought gallantly, 
and they made a rapid but brief advance. They shed 
their blood on Indian soil, but the campaign was a 
failure, and Bose realised that his first attempt to 
liberate India had not succeeded. He also realised 
that despite the outward respect and honour with which 
the Japanese treated him. he was looked upon as a 
puppet, a tool which could be discarded and ignored, 
when deemed no longer useful. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
who commanded the first brigade of hand-picked men 
and took part in the Imphal campaign, complained 
bitterly about the unhelpful attitude and the almost 
callous indifference of the Japanese. They provided 
the l.N.A. with inferior transport, insufficient ammuni- 
tion little or no equipment for communication, poor 
medical supplies and surgical instruments. There was 
shortage of boots and clothing and of foodstuffs. How- 
ever sympathetic the authorities at Tokyo might be. 


Bose received no cooperation or friendship from the 
Japanese in the actual field of war. In September 
1944, he ordered the retreat of his army from the ba- 
ttle front. He thought then that this would be only a 
case of reader pour mieitx sender. But his subsequent 
campaign also ended in failure. The Allied forces 
pushed back the Japanese army, and the l.N.A. was 
compelled to retreat. Even then, Bose did not give 
up hope and thought that “he could re-organise his 
disintegrated forces and resume the fight to uphold the 
honour of India.” AJas, in April 1945, the Japanese 
decided to leave Burma and Bose had to abandon his 
last hope. 

2.16 We may pass over the events of the succeed- 
ing months as they have no relevance to this narrative. 
On August 11. 1945, when Bose was at Saramban, he 
received information that Russia had declared war on 
Japan. The next day he received another message 
intimating Japan’s decision to surrender to the Allied 
forces. He went to Singapore on August 13, and dis- 
cussed h-s future plans with his civil and military offi- 
cers for three days. On the morning of August 16, 
he flew to Bangkok and had further consultation with 
Japanese representatives, Gen. Isoda, Hachia, the 
Japanese Minister accredited to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Free India, and Kagawa. On the morning 
of August 17, Bose, accompanied by 6 members of his 
stall and some Japanese officers, travelled to Saigon 
in two bomber planes, provided by the Japanese. 
Planes had to be changed here and Bose wished his 
entire party to accompany him on his journey beyond 
Saigon, and when the Army officers at the airport ex- 
pressed their inability to accede to this request he in- 
sisted that the matter be referred to Field Marshal Tcr- 
auchi. The party waited while messengers were sent 
to obtain instructions from Terauchi, who was at Dalat 
about a hundred miles away. Eventually, most of 
Bose’s party had to stay behind, as the sole available 
Japanese bomber which was carrying Japanese army 
officers beyond Saigon, could accommodate only Bose 
and one other person. Bose selected Habibur Rehman 
to accompany him on what has been described 
as his last journey. The plane landed at 
Taipei in Formosa for refuelling on August 18. What 
happened subsequently is a matter of dispute, and it 
was at this stage that Bose can be said to have dis- 
appeared. 

2.17 News of Bose's death in an air crash or in 
consequence of injuries received in an air-crash on 
August 18, 1945 was broadcast on the radio from 
Tokyo, by the Domai Agency a few days later, and 
was then published in several newspapers. The news 
was read by Indians with sorrow and a sense of deep 
bereavement. The post-war turmoil in the country 
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with the political and economic problems that came 
with it, was agitating the Indian mind, and Bose's 
reported death was looked upon as just one more 
tragic event in an era which had left vast areas in 
Europe and Asia devastated, homes, institutions and 
factories razed to the ground, 6 million Jews extermi- 
nated, Hiroshima and Nagasaki all but annihilated, 
Hilter's aggressive militarism and Japan’s pride in 
never having suffered defeat brought low. 

2.18 In India, there was feverish activity to achieve 
independence as quickly as possible. Then, there 
came the British Government’s decision to try the 
INA officers on the charge of treason. During war 
time there had been a diligent censorship of news and 
at that time, the Indian people knew hardly anything 
about the INA and of what part Bose had played on 
the Eastern front of the war. But when they heard of 
the proposal to try by a court martial, persons who 
had fought the Allied forces to liberate India, a wave 
of intense nationalist feeling and indignation went 
surging through the country. The facts of the trial 
and what happened afterwards are a matter of known 
and undisputed history and scarcely germane to the 
present inquiry. What is relevant to the subject 
matter of the present investigation is that after the 
release of the three accused persons, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Schgal and Dhiiion, the men and officers of the 
INA were acclaimed as patriots and national heroes. 
Subhas Chandra Bose was elevated to the status of 
a unique incomparable leader, the greatest patriot and 
freedom-fighter and, above all, a martyr. 

2.19 It was not, however, long before doubts began 
to bo expressed about the truth of the crash story and 
about Bose’s death on August 18, 1945. Many 
apocryphal accounts of his escape and his subsequent 
activities were narrated. As early as 1946, Sardar 
Patel, Home Member, was asked if any ban had been 
placed on the movements of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose. In 1952, there was a question in Parliament 
asking if the Government of India intended to make 
an investigation into the truth of the report about 
Bose’s death. The demand for an inquiry into the 
whole matter became more vociferous, and in this 
demand Shah Nawaz Khan, who had been a trusted 
lieutenant of Bose, and the members of the Bose 
family joined. At a public meeting held in Calcutta, 
the need for such inquiry was vehemently protested. 
In April, 1956, the Government of India appointed a 
committee consisting of Maj. Gen. (INA) Shah Nawaz 
Khan as Chairman, and Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, 
elder brother of Netaji, and Shri S. N. Maitra, ICS. 
as members, 4i to inquire into and to report to the 
Government of India the circumstances concerning the 


departure of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose from Bangkok 
about the 16th August 1945, his alleged death as a 
result of an aircraft accident and subsequent develop- 
ments connected therewith.” 

2.20 This Committee examined in all 67 witnesses 
in India and at places in East Asia, and submitted a 
majority report to the Government on July 16, 
1956. Shn Suresh Chandra Bose did not subscribe g 
to the conclusions arrived at by his colleagues, and 
wrote a dissenting report which he submitted to the 
Government on October 9, 1956. This dissenting re- 
port was placed on the table of the Rajya Sabha on 
December 12, 1956. It was also published by the 
author in the form of a book which has been placed 
before the Commission. 

2.21 The findings of the two members who signed 
the majority report were that the plane in which 
Bose, Habibur Rehman and a number of Japanese 
military officers travelled from Saigon to Taihoku 
crashed within a few moments of its taking off from 
the Taihoku airfield for its intended flight to Dairen 
in Manchuria, on the afternoon of August 18, 1945. 

As the plane hit the ground, it caught fire. Bose sus- 
tained serious burn injuries, to which he succumbed 
in a hospital in Taihoku the same night. His body 
was cremated and the ashes were flown to Tokyo early dt 
in September and deposited in the Rankoji Temple. *** 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose disagreed with these find- 
ings and expressed the opinion that the evidence on 
which they were based was not trustworthy and was 
liable (o be rejected. 

2.22 The Government of India accepted the maj- 
ority report and gave expression to its conviction that 
Bose had been proved to have died in Taipei in 
Formosa or Taiwan on the night of August 18, 1945. 

But the controversy regarding Bose’s disappearance, 
or more accurately non-appearance, was not resolved. 
Dissatisfaction about the procedure adopted by the 
Committee and the correctness of its findings was fre- 
quently expressed in public. Even the bom fitles of 
Shri Shah Nawaz Khan and Shri Maitra were ques- 
tioned. It was said, inter alia that neither of the two t 
members who had signed the majority report had any 
judicial experience or possessed the ability to conduct 

a probe of such complexity and importance. The 
Committee was criticised for not paying a visit to 
Taiwan to inspect the site of the alleged crash. 
Rumours of Bose having been seen alive once again 
became rile. Some of them found their way into news- 
papers and magazine articles. The first one to gain 
a greater than usual currency was that Swami Sharda- 
nand of the Shaulmari Ashram near Sylhet was no 
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other than Netaji Subash Chandra Bose, who for very 
good reasons, had chosen to conceal his identity and 
remain incognito till such moment, as in the fullness 
of time, his purpose dictated a public manifestation, 

2.23 The Chief propagator and publicist of this 
story was Uttam Chand Malhotra, who had given 
shelter to Bose in his home in Kabul in 1941, when 
the later was making arrangements to escape to Ger- 
many. Malhotra advertised an account of his visit 
to the Shaulmari Ashram in July, 1962. The account 
was published in Navbharat Times and the Daily Milap. 
Questions were asked in Parliament, letters were add- 
ressed to the Shaulmari Baba, as Swami Shardanand 
came to be called. There were other reports of Bose 
having been seen in other places in other guises. Dr. 
Satyanarain Sinha, who at one time, was a Member 
of Parliament, paid a visit to Taiwan in 1964 and, 
on his returm wrote or inspired an article published 
in the Anand Bazar Patrika , in which he stated his 
reasons for coming to the conclusion that Bose’s plane 
had not crashed on the Taipei airfield as declared by 
S/Shri Shah Nawaz Khan and Maitra. He also pub- 
lished a book, Netaji Mystery , in September 1966. 
Members of the All India Forward Block political 
group took up the matter with the authorities. A 
petition signed by more than 350 Members of 
Parliament was presented to the President of India, 
in which a demand for a properly conducted judicial 
inquiry into the matter was made. A similar demand 
was placed before the Prime Minister. Finally, on 
December 5, 1969, eighteen Members of Parliament 
met the Minister for Home Affairs and pressed upon 
him the urgent need for appointing an inquiry commis- 


sion. The Minister promised to place the matter be- 
fore the Cabinet. Shortly after this, the Cabinet took 
a decision to appoint a commission under the Com- 
missions of Inquiry Act. In pursuance of this deci- 
sion, the present Commission was appointed by means 
of a notification dated July 11, 1970. (See Chapter 
One) . 

2.24 It will have been observed that Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose has, in these pages, been referred to 
simply as Bose. This has been done not in the inter- 
ests of brevity or convenience, not to conform to the 
forensic practice of dispensing with titles and honori- 
fic prefixes when speaking of persons whose names 
figure in judicial proceedings, but because Netaji oc- 
cupies such an eminent and incomparable position in 
India’s history that he needs no honorifics to emphasise 
or enhance his intrinsic greatness. Just as titles and 
trappings of dignity have, in the course of time, been 
dissociated from the names of Ceasar, Ashoka, Akbar, 
Nehru and Gandhi, it is enough to say ‘Bose’, and 
yet remain completely respectful and conscious of his 
political greatness and splendour. Nehru in his writ- 
ings, refers to Mahatma Gandhi as Gandhi. Most 
writers speak of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as Nehru. 
These names conjure up a whole complex of ideas, 
associations and historical events in which the persons 
so named played their respective roles. The addition 
of a prefix or a suffix does not add to their importance 
or augment their glory. So, without meaning any 
disrespect or irreverence, the writer of this report 
will, throughout, refer to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
as Bose unless there is a possibility of ambiguity or 
misunderstanding. 


THREE 


EVIDENCE AND PROOF 


3.1 Shortly after the appointment of the Commis- 
sion was notified, the Secretary to the Commission issu- 
ed a notice, which was published in all the lead- 
ing newspapers of India, inviting all persons, acquaint- 
ed with the subject matter of the inquiry, to furnish 
to the Commission statements relating to facts and 
circumstances having a bearing on the disappearance 
of Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose and the subsequent 
developments connected therewith. The advertise- 
ment announced that statements supported by affi- 
davits would be received by the Commission, and wit- 
nesses should indicate their willingness to appear and 
testify in person. 

3.2 Even before the publication of this notice in 
the newspapers, letters began to be received at the 
office of the Commission, and individuals came to 
interview me. They offered to give assistance in the 
form of oral evidence, books, newspaper-cuttings and 
other publications which had come to their knowledge. 
] was informed that a National Committee to assist 
the work of the Commission had been formed, and 
that this committee would call witnesses, examine them 
and give such other assistance as might be necessary. 
It was decided to hold the inquiry in public and not 
in camera. The first public sitting of the Commission 
was fixed for October 16, 1970. On that date, the 
examination of witnesses began. Thereafter, there 
were sittings at Delhi and several other places in 
India at which a large number of witnesses testified. 
The Commission also paid a visit to Japan and some 
countries in South-East Asia where further evidence 
was recorded. I had pointed out to the Government 
the advisability of paying a visit to Taipei, in Taiwan 
in order to inspect the site of the alleged aircrash. I 
had also made a request that the Government should 
make arrangements for this visit. The Government 
at first, expressed its inability to accede to my request, 
on the ground that the Government of India had no 
diplomatic relations with the Government of Taiwan, 
and therefore, no official visit could be arranged 
through official channels. Eater, however, on (he in- 


sistence of Shri Samar Guha and other persons, the 
Government agreed to permit the Commission to pro- 
ceed to Taiwan for the inspection of the spot and for 
examining such witnesses as might be available and 
whose evidence w^ould be relevant to the subject 
matter of the inquiry. 

3.3 After the conclusion of the evidence, counsel 
addressed their arguments to the Commission. 

3.4 In all, 224 witnesses W'ere examined by the 
Commission and a large number of documents, letters, 
newspaper reports, books and memoranda were re- 
ceived and read. A complete list of the witnesses 
examined along with the dates on which and the 
places at which they were examined will be found 
in Appendix T, at the end of this Report. 

3.5 At the very first public hearing of the Commis- 
sion, the question of representation by Counsel had 
to be considered. As mentioned above, a National 
Committee for assisting the Commission had been 
formed. But this was not the only interest which 
demanded to be heard. A Committee known as 
Nctaji Swagat Committee, represented by Shri Uttam 
Chand Malhotra. also wanted to represent its case. 
Other committees and even some witnesses, e.g. Shri 
Shah Nawaz Khan, claimed the right to have a counsel 
to represent them and to press their case before the 
Commission. A request was made by Shri Amiya 
Nath Bose, who appeared on behalf of the National 
Committee, that a senior and a junior Counsel re- 
presenting the interests of his Committee be appointed 
by the Government at public expense. Shri Amiya 
Nath Bose, however, claimed that the Counsel so ap- 
pointed should be a man of his or the National Com- 
mittee's choice. Shri Balraj Erikha, Advocate stated 
that he had been engaged to act as junior to Shri 
Amiya Nath Bose, but later the same day, he stated 
that fi: was appearing on behalf of the Nctaji Swagat 
C ommittee. At a subsequent stage in the proceed- 
ings, the family of Subhas Chandra Bose wished to be 
represented by counsel at the hearings of the Commis- 
sion This request was granted during the life time 
ol Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, as it was felt that Shri 
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II 


Bose was deeply interested in the proceedings as 
Netaji’s sole surviving brother and also because, as 
a member of the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee, he 
had dissented from the majority view. After the 
death of Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, a writ petition was 
filed in the Calcutta High Court praying for a direc- 
tion to the Commission that counsel for Shri Bose's 
family should be allowed to appear in the proceedings 
before the Commission. This demand was not op- 
posed by Counsel who appeared on behalf of the Com- 
mission before the Calcutta High Court, and a direc- 
tion to this effect was accordingly issued by the High 
Court. A number of other prayers made in the writ 
petition need not be mentioned here as they have no 
relevance to the matter of representation through 
Counsel. 

3.6 1 made it quite clear, at the very outset, that 
this was not a case between two or more opposing 
parties, each claiming to prove its specific case or esta- 
blish an individual right in contradiction to the others. 
The Commission had been appointed with a view to 
discover and establish the truth regarding Netaji’s 
disappearance, and not to pronounce judgement 
in favour of one of the contending parties, 
to the detriment of others. I also made it clear 
that the Government had no case to press before 
the Commission; and although the report of 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee had been origi- 
nally accepted by the Government, the matter having 
now been reopened, the Government did not wish 
to plead that the findings contained in that report were 
correct, far les^ binding upon this Commission. 1, 
therefore, repelled the suggestion that Government 
should be asked to appoint a Government lawyer to 
represent the Government's case before the Commis- 
sion, as contemplated by Rule 5(c) of the Central 
Commission of Inquiry (Procedure) Rules, 1960. At 
the same time, 1 was anxious that there should be ex- 
pert legal assistance available for the Commission’s 
work throughout the proceedings, as it is not possible 
for the person conducting an inquiry of this nature to 
act as the investigating officer who discovers the evi- 
dence, the solicitor who shifts the material so discover- 
ed, the lawyer who adduces the oral and documentary 
evidence* and finally, as the Judge who appraises it and 
pronounces judgement upon it. I. therefore, made a 
request to the Government, at the very outset, to ap- 
point a Counsel for the Commission who should be 
an entirely impartial person. He would search for the 
evidence and would act both as solicitor and lawyer 
in as much as it would be his duty to screen the evi- 
dence and then adduce it before the Commission. Un- 
fortunately, this request was not acceded to at an early 
stage of the inquiry and it was not till May 29, 1972 


that Mr. T. R. Bhasin, wno was appointed Counsel 
for the Commission, was able to appear and conduct 
the examination of witnesses, and the submission of 
documents. 

3.7 That being the state of the matter 1 deemed 
it advisable at the very beginning to permit the Natio- 
nal Committee to appear before me through counsel 
of their own choice. I also permitted Shri Balraj Trikha 
to appear on behalf of the Netaji Swagat Committee, 
and finally, a counsel also appeared lor Shri Bose’s 
family, though since the interests of the National Com- 
mittee and of the Bose family were not in conflict, the 
same counsel viz: Shri A. P. Chakraborty and Shri 
N. Dutt Majumdar appeared and represented both in- 
terests. Finally, Mr- T. R. Bhasin, acting as the Coun- 
sel for Commission, selected the evidence and pro- 
duced it before the Commission. 

3.8 l may mention here that at the verv first hearing 
at which Mr. Bhasin appeared, 1 ruled that although 
he, as Counsel for the Commission, would be shifting 
the evidence and examining it, any person aggrieved 
by his selection could appeal to me and I would final- 
ly decide whether a certain witness or a certain piece 
of documentary or other evidence should or should not 
be produced at the hearing. All parties accepted this 
order as just and proper, and 1 am glad to sav that 
Mr. Bhasin discharged his duties so fairly and compe- 
tentlv that there were no complaints of any kind by 
anyone regarding his selection and production of evi- 
dence, though his discussion of the evidence and the 
inferences he sought to draw and to place before the 
Commission in the course of his arguments were as- 
sailed as pro-Government and as a piece of special 
pleading to support the majority report of the Com- 
mittee presided over by Shri Shah Nawaz Khan. This, 
let me say at once, was a wholly unjust charge. Any 
one surveying the evidence adduced in a proceeding 
must inevitably present, what seems to him, the case 
made out by the evidence and interpret the available 
material accordingly. Not to otter any evaluation of 
the evidence or not to draw conclusions from it would 
be to fail in a duty which rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of every advocate or counsel- T have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Bhasin’s summing up was fair and 
impartial, consistently with his duty (o assist me in 
arriving at correct findings. 

3.9 Thus, while Shri A. P. Chakraborty, Advocate 
was present almost throughout the proceedings, remain- 
ing absent only toward the last stages when an unfor- 
tunate cardiac ailment confined him to bed, Shri Trikha, 
Shri Majumdar anti Shri Amiya Nath Bose offered 
their assistance on behalf of one party or another at 
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several public sittings of the Commission, Shri T. R. 
Bhasin with his junior Shri Wad appeared from May 
29, 1972 onwards. A complete statement of appea- 
rances by all counsel will be found in Appendix 11. 

3-10 The very name Netaji was enough to arouse 
the emotions of many persons, and the appointment of 
this Commission had evoked a great deal of very active 
and enthusiastic interest in a large number of persons. 
Requests were made by many persons for permission 
to appear before the Commission to give evidence or 
to produce documents in their possession. The demands 
were sometimes very vociferous. Even when the evi- 
dence of a witness appeared to me irrelevant or inad- 
missible, the witness urgently demanded a hearing. Up- 
on three occasions in Calcutta, I was subjected to a 
ghercto because the witnesses demanded a hearing. I 
was asked to accept the evidence of a large number 
of books and newspaper reports. Counsel appearing 
on behalf of various interests repeatedly urged a libe- 
ral construction of the rules of evidence, and argued 
that in an inquiry of this nature nothing that had any 
relevance to its subject matter should be excluded. Iri 
the circumstances, it became somewhat difficult to act 
too strictly within the compass of the Indian Evidence 
Act and fairly early in the proceedings, I had to 
decide to admit evidence somewhat liberally, reserving 
for a later date my decision as to whether 1 would act 
upon such evidence. \ explained the position to coun- 
sel appearing before me and to witnesses who wanted 
to be heard. F did this because in the absence of a 
Counsel acting on behalf of the Commission and assis- 
ting the inquiry impartially and objectively, my task 
assumed the form of a roving inquiry in the course of 
which a piece of inadmissible evidence might well lead 
to the discovery of some other piece of evidence which 
would be both relevant and admissible 1 accordingly, 
ruled that although my ultimate findings would be 
based strictly in accordance with the provisions of the 
Indian Evidence Act upon relevant and admissible 
evidence, 1 would not hesitate to admit evidence 
which appeared relevant and which might lead to the 
discovery or the proof of facts having a bearing upon 
the subject matter of my inquiry. I was obliged to do 
this for another reason, namely the desire to satisfy the 
public with regard to the fairness and the comprehen- 
siveness of my inquiry. It has been clear from the 
very beginning that in this ease, more than in any 
other, it is necessary not only to do justice but to ap- 
pear to do justice. The demand of the public had arisen 
as much from a desire to know the truth as from 
emotional and political motives. T he emotions 
engendered by the personality of Netaji and the role 
he had played throughout his career, clouded the 


reason of his protagonists, and many persons who 
had not even seen his face or personally known any- 
thing about him insisted on giving evidence. The ex- 
treme case, perhaps, was that of two individuals claim- 
ing to be skilled in the science of palmistry and astro- 
logy, who travelled all the way from Madras to Delhi 
in order to assert the certainty of Nctaji’s survival as 
revealed to them by a study of the lines on his hand. 
These lines, by the by, were not seen by them in the „ 

flesh but on a print said to be of Netaji’s hand. I had 
to decline the request of these two witnesses to testify 
before me. 

3.11 In coming to the conclusions, which will be 
set out in a subsequent Chapter of this report, I have 
strictly followed the rules of Evidence. 

3.12 In the peculiar circumstances of the case 1 
have deemed it necessary to discuss all the evidence 
produced before me in order to indicate the ratio of 
my findings and to give due appraisal of the various 
types of evidence produced. Counsel appearing before 
the Commission cited a number of rulings to suggest 
that a Commission of this type is not bound by the 
strict rules of evidence and, therefore, much that would 
be inadmissible evidence in the course of a judicial 
trial, may be admitted and considered in the present 
proceedings. The question, however, is not whether^ 
evidence strictly inadmissible should be admitted but ^ 
in what manner this evidence should be used. I have, 

in coming to my conclusion, followed the legal which 
is also the commonsense definition of proof, given in 
Section 3 of the Indian Evidence Act namely : — 

“a fact is said to be proved when after consider- 
ing the matters before it, the court either 
believes it to exist, or considers its existence 
so probable that a prudent man ought, under 
the circumstances of the particular case, to 
act upon the supposition that it exists.” 

I have drawn pointed attention to this matter because 
the Counsel arguing the case on behalf of the National 
Committee for Netaji Swagat Samiti and for the Bose 
family, have relied, to a very large extent, upon 
wholly inadmissible evidence which was either hearsay 
or beliefs and opinions expressed by various indivi- 
duals. An attempt has also been made to argue the 
case as if we were not employing a judicial process, 
but a process sometimes applied in science, accord- 
ing to which we assume a hypothesis or propound a 
theory and then make a search for facts and circum- 
stances consistent with such hypothesis or theory. This 
inductive method may be useful when discovering 
general principles in science. This is how Newton 
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sought to prove the theory of Gravity. In judicial pro- 
ceedings we are not concerned with general laws or 
theories. We are concerned primarily and ultimately 
with whether certain facts in a specified matter exist or 
not. To lake an example, we cannot, in the present 
* enquiry, assume that Netaji is alive because being a 
zealous patriot, determined to carry on the struggle 
for liberating India from British bondage and endowed 
with immense reserves of courage and resourcefulness, 
would, without a doubt overcome ail impediments, 
escape the vigilance of the Allied Forces and make 
his way to a place of safety, there to remain in hiding 
when the time was ripe to resume his activities; nor 
can we assume that Netaji is dead because he has not 
appeared in person for a long time, and then look for 
facts to support either hypothesis. We are concerned 
with what facts are proved by the evidence which has 
been produced, e.g. the death or survival of Bose and 
the circumstances in which he disappeared. In this con- 
text, the courage and resourcefulness of Netaji will be 
corroborative material if on other primary evidence 
he is proved to have survived. In the same way, his 
non-appearance for many years is no more than one 
circumstance, a piece of evidence, and not a hypo- 
' thesis which may be assumed to prove his death. Take 
another example- We cannot argue that because, Bose 
had, at the age of 17, run away from home, to visit 
s#ie religious place and seek religious guidance, and 
'had again, eluding the vigilance of his guards in Jan- 
uary 1941, clandestinely left his residence in Calcutta 
and made his way incognito to Kabul and then to 
Germany, and finally because in the spring of 1943, 
he had undertaken a perilous journey in a submarine 
from Germany to Sumatra in secret, he must, in 
August, 1945, have escaped without anyone knowing 
the manner of his escape. This would be importing 
the conception of modus operand i which is sometimes 
invoked in the investigation of crimes manifesting 
special and peculiar features associated with other 
crimes of a similar nature, known or suspected to 
have been committed by a particular individual. The 
modus operand i theory will certainly not apply to 
Bose's case. We must, on the basis of all available evi- 
dence, determine what exactly happened and what are 
& proved facts. To venture info the realm of conjec- 
ture or imagination will be neither proper not reward- 
ing. 

m 

? 3.13 In the circumstances, I have adopted the course 

of following the judicial method of determining facts, 
although in admitting evidence I have been extremely 
liberal and have shown the greatest indulgence to 
people and parties anxious to produce material before 
the Commission. My conclusions are based only on 
8M of HA/74—3 


evidence which is admissible, which is not hearsay, and 
which does not constitute opinions, beliefs or emo- 
tional convictions. 

3-14 This type of evidence was heard only because 
it might have led to the discovery of primary or ad- 
missible evidence. When it did not, it was treated as 
of no significance whatever — indeed as non est. I 
shall, in the following chapters, give details of the 
various categories of evidence produced in the course 
of the inquiry and in a separate chapter discuss the 
merits and the probative value of each piece of evi- 
dence. 

3.15 It is necessary to state here the circumstances 
which have occasioned a seemingly inordinate delay 
in submitting this report. The delay, as it will presently 
be seen, was not due to any (tardiness) in dealing with 
the enquiry or to events over which I could exercise 
any control. My appointment as One-Member Com- 
mission of Inquiry was notified on July 11, 1970. I 
was at that time, pre-occupied with another assign- 
ment, as Chairman of the Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of the National Academies 
and the Indian Council of Cultural Relations. Some 
part of the work, entrusted to this Committee, had been 
performed, but a great deal still remained to be done. 
I have also been acting as a Member of the Executive 
Council of the Banaras Hindu University, and this in- 
volvement has made a regular and periodic demand 
on my time, necessitating my going to Varanasi for 2 
or 3 days each month- I brought these facts to the 
notice of the Government when I was informed of the 
proposal to entrust this inquiry to me. I was told that 
the government wished me to undertake the work of 
the Commission and that I could adjust my other as- 
signments to fit in with the sittings of the Commission. 
I, accordingly, began arranging my programme of work 
consistently with the convenience and availability of 
other members of the Committee dealing with the 
National Akademies so that that enquiry should be 
brought to its conclusion with the least possible delay 
and with the least detriment to the progress of the pre- 
sent inquiry. It was, however, inevitable that some 
delay should result iroir my divided attention to the 
two assignments each of which was in the nature of a 
full time occupation. 

3.16 My work as the Chairman of the Committee 
on the National Akademies necessitated my holding 
public sessions and touring to various places in India, 
because the reactions of the State Governments and 
the cultural bodies in the various States had to be 
gathered before a meaningful report on the working 
of the Akademies could be submitted to the Govern- 
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ment. During the period August 14, 1970, to July 31, 
1972, when the report on the walking of the National 
Akademies was submitted to the Government, as many 
as 28 meetings of that Committee were held at Delhi 
to interview witnesses and visit cultural institutions in 
the Capital. In addition to these, 1 8 visits to various 
places in 16 different States were undertaken. Each 
of these visits extended over a number of days varying 
from one day to six days. These visits, entailing some- 
times long journeys, proved very time consuming. Final- 
ly, I had to prepare the draft of the report which ex- 
tends over 220 printed pages. This draft had to be dis- 
cussed at meetings of the Committee and then finalised 
before it could be submitted to the Government. 

3.17 While I was dealing with these two matters 
viz. the Netaji Inquiry Commission and the Review 
into the working of the National Akademies, I was, on 
November 12, 1971, appointed Chairman of a Com- 
mittee to enquire into and report on the working of 
the Film and Television Institute at. Poona. This assign- 
ment necessitated the holding of a number of meet- 
ings at Delhi, Bombay, Poona, Madras and Calcutta 
to hear the views of prominent film producers, distri- 
butors, actors etc. The report in that case was sub- 
mitted to the Government on June 29, 1972. And 
finally, I was entrusted with the task of advising the 
government on certain matters connected with the in- 
tegration of the film and television wings of the Film 
and Television Institute of India. 'This work was to be 
performed by an Expert Group of which there were 9 
members including myself, acting as Chairman. The 
study which we were asked to undertake necessitated 
visits to Poona & Bombay and the holding of several 
meetings at Delhi. 

3.18 The above mentioned multiple assignments 
which I was asked to undertake delayed the progress 
of the Netaji Inquiry Commission. There were, how- 
ever, several Inquiry other factors which also contribu- 
ted to this delay. 

3.19 One such factor was the failure of the govern- 
ment to appoint a Counsel to conduct the proceedings 
impartially and objectively, and thus provide essential 
legal assistance to the Commission. From the very 
beginning it was clear to me that there should be a 
competent and experienced Council for the Commis- 
sion who could make a pre-study of all available and 
relevant evidence, and then select only those witnesses, 
documents, and other material as would be helpful in 
discovering the truth. This would not only have made 
my task easier and given the appearance of justice 
being done, but would also have avoided unnecessary 


delays and waste of time in hearing irrelevant and in- 
admissible evidence. Without such Counsel, I should # 
have to act as an investigator in looking for evidence 
as a kind of solicitor in shifting and screening it, as 
Counsel in examining witnesses so selected and finally 
as judge in assessing the worth of the evidence ten- 4 
dered and adjudicating upon iu a quadruple function 
which would not only hamper the smooth progress of 
the inquiry but also give rise to a measure of dissatis- 
faction. Also if I did not exclude useless evidence, atvfe 
agreed to examine every one who volunteered to make 
a statement or was sponsored by one of the several 
associations and individuals claiming the right to make 
an appearance and take part in the proceedings, I 
might have been obliged to continue the enquiry end- 
lessly. 

3.20 So, on October 10, 1970, 1 addressed a letter 
to the Secretary in the Ministry of Home Affairs re- 
questing him to obtain the orders of the government 
for the appointment of a senior and a junior counsel t 
for the Commission- In this letter 1 set out the reasons 
for making this requisition and said, inter alia : 

u The appointment of this Commission has evoked / 
a great deal of public interest and I may 
say, enthusiasm, A large number of persons 
have been coming to hear the examinatijjn 
of witnesses at the public sessions and the¥e ■ 
are clear indications that this inquiry is gene- 
rating a considerable measure of emotion on 
the part of many individuals. There already* 
exists a vast amount of literature on the sub- 
ject, many books and articles have been 
published during the last 25 years, various 
theories have been propounded and some 
of the theories have, at least, the appear- 
ance of plausibility. A large number of wit- 
nesses claim to have personal knowledge of 
facts which are germane to the Inquiry, and 
the conclusion can be reached only after un- 
ravelling a number of complicated and dis- 
puted facts. I realise that unless the examina- 
tion of the witnesses is done through Coun- 
sel, it is impossible to bring all the material 
facts before the Commission. Also when 
Counsel is appointed, the question of cross- 
examination by other parties or individuals 
can be satisfactorily dealt with”. 4 

But many months were to elapse before a decision on 
this urgent and important matter was taken, and the 
appointment of Mr. T. R. Bhasin, Senior Counsel and 
Mr. S.B. Wad. as his junior, was not made till 
7-3-1972. In the meantime the proceedings could not 
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be held in abeyance, and so the task of collecting evi- 
» dence, selecting the witnesses and examining them had 
to be performed by me. This was inevitably a slow 
process; at any rate, slower than it would have been 
with the assistance of a Counsel. 

t 

3.21 Another cause of delay was the Commission’s 
belated visit to Taiwan. 1 had written to the Govcrn- 

• ftfient at the very beginning and pointed out the 
desirability of a visit to Taipeh which was alleged to 
be the scene of the air crash which resulted in Bose’s 

* death. The Shah Nawaz Khan Committee had not 
been able to go to Taiwan and a great deal of criticism 
against the findings of that Committee was based on 
its failure or refusal to visit Taiwan. I felt it 
necessary to advise the government to make facilities 
available for the Commission’s visit to Taiwan so that 
the same criticism should not be repeated. The 
government, however, expressed its reluctance to 
sponsor the visit, on the ground that India had no 

f diplomatic relations with Taiwan and a Commission of 
this nature could not officially visit Taiwan without 
giving rise to diplomatic misunderstandings. Mr. 
% Samar Guha, however, declined to accept this position 
and continued to agitate the matter and press for a 
visit to Taiwan. At the beginning of 1973, the 
government saw its way to allowing the Commission 
f to visit Taiwan. The visit, accordingly, took place 
in July 1973, which was the earliest possible in view 
of the arrangements which had to be made for travel- 
* ling and *for living accommodation and for calling 
witnesses in Taiwan who had to be informed of the 
Commission’s visit. The Commission spent about 8 
days at Taipeh recording the evidence of witnesses, 
inspecting the airfield where the crash was alleged to 
have taken place and visiting the crematorium where 
Bose’s dead body was alleged to have been cremated. 
The evidence having been thus concluded, July 30. 
1973 was fixed for arguments of Counsel. 

3.22 Further delay was, however, to occur owing 
to the unfortunate indisposition of two advocates 
appearing in the proceedings. Shri Chakraborty, who 
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was Counsel for the National Committee suffered a 
heart attack and was confined to bed for several 
months. Shri T. R. Bhasin, Counsel for the Commis- 
sion also suffered a heart attack on return from 
Taiwan, and his medical advisers ordered him to stay 
in bed for some weeks. So, it was only on 10-9-1973 
that arguments in the case could commence. 

3.23 In accordance with the general practice of 
conducting proceedings before Commissions of Inquiry 
and in view of the fact that the recording of the 
evidence had taken place over a long period and 
Shri Bhasin had been appointed only towards the end 
of the proceedings, the entire evidence was read out 
at the public sessions. This took a considerable time. 
The arguments of Counsel extended over several 
months. A certain amount of latitude had to be per- 
mitted both in the matter of recording the evidence 
and in the matter of adducing arguments by Counsel 
because of the peculiar nature of these proceedings. 
It has already been stated that the case had aroused 
deep emotions, political and patriotic, and there were 
constant requests by individuals to appear and give 
evidence. Often the evidence sought to be tendered 
was neither admissible nor very helpful. Many 
requests were rejected but when requests came through 
Counsel and were pressed with vehemence I had often 
to concede the demands because I felt that, in this case, 
more than in any other it was not only important to 
do justice but also to appear to do justice. This 
proved a fruitful source of delay. 

3.24 Therefore, we see that the circumstances which 
have prolonged this inquiry were matters over which 
I had no control. My divided attention by reason 
of other time-consuming assignments, the government’s 
failure to appoint a Counsel for the Commission as 
soon as the inquiry started, the delay in processing the 
visit to Taiwan, the unfortunate illness of two of the 
most important Counsel assisting and conducting the 
proceeding and the peculiar nature of the inquiry with 
its political, emotional, and patriotic overtones were 
responsible for the delay in concluding the Inquiry. 
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AIR CRASH STORY 


4.1 In the preceding chapter a brief reference has 
been made to the story of Bose’s death at Taipei 
after an air crash and to the numerous other versions 
of what happened to him after the war on the eastern 
front had come to an end and the Japanese forces 
had surrendered. These stories wil now be examined 
and the evidence bearing on them discussed. 

4.2 The version which claims our foremost atten- 
tion is naturally the story of his death, consequent 
upon an air crash on the Taihoku airfield on August 
18, 1945. This story was the first, in point of time, 
to gain currency after its announcement on the radio 
from Tokyo on August 23, and to receive wide 
acceptance. Also it constitutes a positive assertion 
supported by a number of witnesses who do not 
appear to have any motive or reason for committing 
perjury and who, therefore, may be said to constitute 
independent testimony. The story briefly is as 
follows: 

At the beginning of August 1945, it was abundantly 
clear that the Japanese could not win the war, and 
the Allies were determined to clinch the issue and 
inflict an immediate and tolal defeat on their foes. 
The dropping of two nuclear bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki compelled the Japanese to surrender, and 
resign themselves to an ignominious defeat. A 
message was sent to Bose informing him of the pro- 
posed terms of surrender. Bose had to decide 
quickly what should be his future course of action. 
Should he surrender to the Allies alongwith the 
Japanese? Should he, as the Head of an Independent 
State, distinct from the Japanese, offer to surrender 
separately and on separate terms? Should he continue 
to fight the Allies on the Indian front and go on 
striving to free India from British domination? Or, 
should he escape to a place of safety beyond the 
control of the Allies and make further plans for what- 
ever seemed feasible? After discussing the matter 
with his colleagues and ministers of the Provisional 
Government of Free India and the Japanese military 
authorities, he choose the last alternative- He, accor- 
dingly, asked the Japanese to make arrangement for 
his escape to Russian territory because he believed 


that Indian aspirations evoked a sympathetic respond * 
from the Russians. Bose had already attempted to 
contact the Russians through the Japanese diplomatic 
channels, but the Japanese had not made a favourable 
response to his request. However, now, when the 
Russians had made a formal declaration of war 
against the Japanese, to send Bose to Russia would 
not cause them any embarrassment vis-a-vis the Allies. 
Also, the war having ended, the Japanese were not 
going to fight any more, and Bose had become a dis- 
pensable ally. They welcomed the opportunity to be 
relieved of what must, in the altered circumstances, 
have been looked upon as a liability. No cut and 
dried plan of conveying Bose out of the area under 
Allied control could be prepared, because the 
Americans had laid a strict embargo on all flights by * 
the Japanese, and in the chaotic conditions prevailing 
after the defeat and humiliation suffered by the 
Japanese, it was impossible to prescribe an e&j^t 
schedule of the Journey. Bose had, therefore, to h^td' 1 
himself in readiness to fly immediately whenever 
accommodation on a plane flying to or toward Russian 
territory became available- 

So, Bose after receiving intimation of the Japanese 
decision to surrender to the Allies, travelled to 
Singapore where he arrived on August 15. The next 
day he flew to Bangkok where he stayed overnight 
and conferred with the members of his Cabinet. On 
the morning of August 17, Bose and his party were 
taken in two planes to Saigon. At Saigon, difficulty 
was experienced in continuing the flight beyond. The 
two planes in which the journey to Saigon was per- 
formed had gone back, and it was anticipated that a 
bomber plane in which some military personnel were 
to travel to Manchuria would be leaving Saigon in the 
afternoon. This plane had conic from Manila 
and almost full load of passengers and baggage. Bose 
was informed that it would be impossible to accommo- 
date his entire party, and he could at most, be* 
provided with one seat for himself in this plane. Bose 
was greatly upset by this news, and sent an appeal 
to Field Marshal Terauchi, who was in overall com- 
mand of military operation in South-East Asia and 
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was camping at Dalat about 100 miles from Saigon. 
Terauchi, however, was not v'erv helpful. After a 
great deal of argument, a second seat was offered to 
Bose. Bose hurriedly consulted his colleagues and 
they prevailed upon him to accept the offer. He 
choose Habibur Rahman to accompany him. The 
plane left Saigon at 5 p.m. carrying Bose, Habibur 
Rahman and 8 or 9 Japanese military officers who 
were to go to Manchuria. The aircraft left Saigon at 
5p.m. and arived at Tourain at 7.45 p.m. It was 
not considered safe to travel beyond Tourain the same 
day, and the party spent the night there. The next 
morning, the plane left Tourain and flew to Taihoku 
m Formosa. The flight from Tourain took 7 hours 
and there was a brief halt for refuelling at Taihoku 
where the party took a snack lunch. The pilot had 
observed a snag in one of the engines and this was 
attended to. Also, some of Tie baggage was off- 
loaded because the pilot felt that the plane could not 
comfortably carry so much load at the take-off stage. 
The plane took off from the Taihoku air feild at 2.30 
p.m. but almost immediately crashed on the air- 
field and burst into flames- The pilot and Genl. 
Shedei, who were inside the plane, died at once. The 
remaining crew and passengers were able to leave die 
wreckage alive but several of them sustained burn 
injuries. Bose and the co-pilot were, in particular, 
very badly burnt. The injured were taken to the 
military hospital, a few kilomeiers away, and attended 
to. Bose succumbed to his injuries in the course of 
the following night. The injuries sustained by the 
co-pilot also proved fatal. Habibur Rahman, too, had 
received some injuries, but they were not serious. 
Bose was cremated a day or two later, and the ashes 
were collected and sent in a box to Tokyo. At Tokyo 
they were taken to the Renkoji Temple and handed 
over to the priest in charge. There, they have re- 
mained until the present day. 

4.3 This version of Bose’s end rests on the testi- 
mony of a large number of witnesses, Indian as well 
as Japanese. Several witnesses have described Bose’s 
journey upto Saigon, and they have stated the pur- 
pose and ratio of this journey. Four witnesses, all 
Japanese ex-military officers, claim to have been 
Bose’s co-passcngers in the ill fated plane and to have 
suffered injuries in the crash of the aircraft on 
Taihoku airfield. Other witnesses saw Bose being 
taken to the hospital and given treatment. One doc- 
tor who attended to his injuries and gave him blood 
transfusion, another who examined him and signed 
his death certificate narrated their story in Japan. 
Other witnesses testified to the factum of Bose’s 
cremation, the transport of his ashes to Tokyo and 
their being deposited in the Renkoji Temple. The 


total number of witnesses who support this story ex- 
ceeds 30. of whom about a moiety have given evi- 
dence of Bose’s plan of escape as evolved in the 
course of his discussion during the days preceding 
his disappearance. 

4.4 The news of Bose’s death was broadcast by 
the Demei News Agency from Tokyo on the 23rd 
August, 1945. It was later published in several 
newspapers all over the world- 

4.5 An essential ingredient of this story is the 
reason which prompted Bose to undertake the jour- 
ney which ended at Taihoku, in other words the 
purpose and the ratio of this journey. We have seen 
that the endeavour to liberate India from British 
dominion had proved abortive. The Indian National 
Army had suffered a complete defeat in Burma, and 
the retreat from the battle front had soon taken the 
form of a rout. Bose withdrew to the comparative 
safety of Saramban to brood over the catastrophe 
and to try to devise some means of salvaging what- 
ever could be salvaged. There, he received a mes- 
sage informing him of Japan’s imminent capitulation 
and the terms on which the Japanese army had 
agreed to surrender to the Allied forces. Bose had 
to think quickly, and formulate plans for the imme- 
diate future of the INA and his own course of ac- 
tion. His one obsession of fighting the British tyran- 
ny and freeing India had never left him, and now 
weighed upon him more heavily than before- There 
was also, in addition, the threat to his own personal 
safety, for he could scarcely hope for amnesty or 
leniency if he fell into the hands of Anglo-American 
military authorities- Several alternatives presented 
themselves before him. He could toe the line with 
the Japanese, and as helper, collaborator and the 
recipient of Japanese assistance, both moral and 
material, accept the same surrender terms and sub- 
mit himself and the forces he had commanded to 
the demand of the victors. In doing this, he would 
impose upon himself the inferior status of a subsi- 
diary ally of Japan, something he had strenuously 
resisted from the moment he assumed charge of the 
reconstituted INA. and bent his total energy to the 
war in Burma. He could not relish such ignominy. 
A voluntary surrender would not guarantee his life, 
for the British could try him as a traitor for waging 
war against them and pass sentence of death upon 
him. He could refuse to surrender and continue 
what he clearly saw was a losing fight by rallying his 
forces and opening another front. But such a ven- 
ture, if undertaken immediately, was likely to end 
in disaster. He had not hesitated to face mortal 
danger on the battle-field, and to die in a venture 


which promised success, was for him an act of glory 
and supreme patriotism. But to undertake a suicidal 
adventure which would destroy him and the men in 
his charge would have been nothing short of folly. 
His undying patriotism and his undiminished confi- 
dence in the resources of his physical and mental 
powers dictated caution and a period of waiting- He 
had contemplated the possibility of obtaining Russian 
sympathy and aid in striving for the fulfilment of his 
dreams. But Russia had aligned itself with the Allies, 
and had now declared war against Japan. Any 
overtures he made to Russia could not be made with- 
out consultation with Japan, for he was in duty 
bound to act in collaboration with his friend and hel- 
per. The rules of war also dictated such consulta- 
tion, and most important of all, he would need 
Japanese assistance in communicating with the 
Russian authorities. There was yet a third alterna- 
tive, He could abandon the fight for the time being 
and surrender to the Allies separately, in his own 
right as the Head of the Provisional Government of 
Free India. But for this, too, he must consult the 
Japanese authorities or, at any rate, notify them and 
be guided by their advice- Whatever course he 
adopted, it was imperative that he should discuss his 
plan with the Japanese headquarters or the Japanese 
political authorities- The commander of the Japanese 
forces in South-East Asia was Field Marshal Count 
Tcrauchi, who was at Dalat, not far from Saigon. 
Terauchi might have received advice from Tokyo 
about Bose's future conduct, or he might be 
able to obtain instructions from Tokyo. But 
if Terauchi was unable to help him, Bose 
might have to go to Tokyo in order to finalise his 
plan. In any event, it was essential that Bose take 
immediate steps to arrive at a decision after discus- 
sing the whole matter at Dalat or at Tokyo. He had 
yet made up his mind about what exactly he wanted 
to do or what was best in the circumstances. Even 
the two alternatives he was considering (after reject- 
ing the easy but ignominous course of a subservient 
surrender along with the Japanese) were not quite 
clearly defined and his plans were vague and amor- 
phous, a' of necessity they had to be, in the chaotic 
conditions prevailing after the Japanese had capitulat- 
ed. 

4.6, Fortunately, we arc nut compelled to invoke 
the aid of conjecture or speculation in discovering the 
true purpose and ratio of what may be described as 
Bose’s last journey. We have, on this point, the 
evidence of no less than 17 witnesses, eight of whom 
accompanied Bose on the penultimate lap of this 
journey. We shall first consider the evidence of the 
last mentioned eight witnesses. They are : (1) Hachia 


(Witness No. 51) who was deputed by the 
Japanese Government to assist Bose as Minister of 
the Provisional Government of Free India. He had 
joined Bose in December, 1944 and remained with 
him till August 17, 1945. (2) Nigcshi (Witness 

No. 50) another official of the Japanese Government 
who had received Bose when he arrived from Ger- 
many and had remained with him most of the time. 
It was he who delivered a letter containing the terms 
of surrender to Bose at Saramban 1 a few days before 
August 15” and accompanied him to Singapore where 
Bose remained till August 15, 1945. He accom- 
panied Bose and remained with him till the morning 
of August 17. (3) Gen. Isoda (Witness No. 68) 

who was Chief of the Hikari Kikan, which was the 
agency acting as liaison between the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Azad Hind Government. He join- 
ed Bose at Singapore and went with him up to 
Saigon. (4) S. A. Iyer (Witness No. 29) who was 
originally in Thailand as Reuter’s special correspon- 
dent and who joined the INA in June, 1942. Bose 
had appointed him Minister for Publicity and Pro- 
paganda, and had subsequently given him the addi- 
tional charge of the National Bank of Azad Hind 
and its fund-collecting committee. (5) Deb Nath 
Das (Witness No. 3) who had for many years work- 
ed in Japan to explain India’s independence move- 
ment to the Japanese. He was the General Secretary 
of the Indian Independence League, and had been hi 
Bangkok when Bose arrived there first in June, 1943. 
He was an admirer and a close collaborator of Bose 
throughout. (6) Col. Pritam Singh (Witness No. 
J55) an officer in the British Indian Army who had 
taken part in the war against Japan. He had been 
taken prisoner and had then joined the INA. He 
was placed in the Intelligence Branch of the INA and 
was one of Bose’s trusted lieutenants. He was in- 
charge of Army operations, and advised Bose as the 
army representative, though he was not in Bose’s 
cabinet. (7) Gulzara Singh (Witness No. 153), 
another oilicer of the British Indian Army, who went 
to Malaya with his regiment in April 1939, and after 
the fall of Singapore, was taken prisoner by the 
Japanese. He too joined the INA and was taken by 
Bose, as a member of his Cabinet. (8) Abid Hasan 
(Witness No. 157) who had made Bose’s acquan- 
tancc in Germany, had accompanied him on the long 
and perilous journey by submarine to South-East Asia, 
and had remained with him. He too. was a Minister 
m Bose s provisional Government, and was a mem- 
ber of his personal staff. 

In addition to these 8 persons, Habibur Rahaman 
also accompanied Bose on his last journey starting 
from Bangkok. * 


4.7. It will be seen that all the 8 witnesses named 
above were natural witnesses. They had a reason 
for being with Bose at the end of the war and dur- 
ing the brief period of his last journey. Bose had 
been consulting most of them, particularly Hachia 
and Gen. Isoda among the Japanese, and the remain- 
ing 5 Indian witnesses because they were either on 
his personal staff or were members of his Cabinet. 

It is clear that all 5 of them were completely devoted 
to Bose and had the greatest admiration for his ta- 
lents, his dedication to duty and his organising abili- 
ties. It may be said that they blindly submitted to 
his orders without question. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that a period of more than 25 
years has elapsed between the events in which they 
participated and their narrative of these events before 
the Commission. Human memory is liable to be- 
come foggy and misty, after the lapse of so many 
years, and the recollection of old events is seen 
against the light of subsequent happenings and, to a 
great extent, is modified by wishful thinking. Never- 
theless, the evidence of these witnesses clearly shows 
that Bose had made up his mind to find a means of 
proceeding to Russia, if he could obtain the consent 
and the assistance of the Japanese in this venture. He 
had, on a previous occasion, tried to approach the 
Russian authorities through the Japanese, but the 
Japanese had not proved very helpful for reasons 
which are easy to understand. For, although at 
that time Russia had not specifically declared war 
against the Japanese, Russia was aligned with the 
Allies against the Axis forces. Russia had fought 
Germany and beaten back the Nazi armies from its 
territory on the Western front. Bose had hoped that 
the Russians with their old anti-British history, would 
be willing to help him or, at any rate, give him asy- 
lum for some time. He, therefore, asked the Japa- 
nese to convey him to some place where he would 
finalise his plans to go to Russia or to do whatever 
else appeared feasible. Hachia had stated that at 
Bangkok, Bose told him that he would like to go to 
Japan, Gen. Isoda was present at this conversation. 
When questioned, Hachia said: “May be, his idea 
was to go to Manchuria, but he said he would like to 
go to Japan.” He went on to say that Bose requested 
Gen. Isoda to make transport arrangements. He 
accompanied Bose’s party from Bangkok to Saigon. 
Nigeshi’s evidence is that he delivered a letter con- 
taining the terms of surrender to Bose at Saramban 
and accompanied him to Singapore on August 15« 
1945. The party consisting of the 8 witnesses named 
above, Col. Habibur Rahman and few others tra- 
velled from Bangkok to SSHgon in two bomber planes. 
He was not able to say what Bose’s plans were, but 
it was never said at any time that Bose was going 


directly to Russia or to Manchuriafi from where he 
would make his way to Russia, He does, however, 
say that Bose intended to see Field Marshal 
Terauchi, and the interview was to be arranged by 
General Isoda. Therefore, this witness, too, speaks 
of Bose’s resolve to consult the Japanese authorities 
before he finalised his plan. 


4.8. General Isoda, as has been stated already, 
was the Chief of the Supreme Liaison Organisation, 
Hikari Kikan, and as such, was the liaison between 
the Japanese Government and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Free India. He was at Bangkok when 
Bose arrived from Rangoon. He remained there 
during Bose’s brief visit to Singapore, and accom- 
panied him up to Saigon. At Saigon, Bose was in- 
formed that a plane was going to Tokyo, via Dairen, 
where General Shidei had been posted. Only one 
seat was available in this plane. It was necessary to 
obtain Terauchi’s authority if Bose insisted on tak- 
ing any member of his staff with him. Isoda, there- 
fore, undertook to go to Dalat and obtain Terauchi’s 
orders in the matter. Isoda could not meet Terauchi 
at Dalat, but a Staff Officer told him that Bose would 
be allowed to take only two members of his Cabinet 
along with him. On his returning to Saigon, Staff 
Officer Tada told him that only two persons in all 
would be allowed to board the plane. General Isoda 
speaks of Bose’s plan to go to Russia. When ques- 
tioned about the purpose of the flight, he said : “The 
purpose of his flight was to go to the Soviet Union, 
and with the aid of the Soviet Union, he was to con- 
tinue his independent movement. That was the aim 
of his mission. After reaching Dairen, if time allow- 
ed lie had intended to go to Tokyo to express his 
gratitude for the Japanese help and also to collect 
some supplies from Tokyo. I thought no such time 
would be available to him for going to Tokyo. The 
main purpose of Mr. Bose was to go to the Soviet 
Union and his desire to go to Tokyo was only secon- 
dary.” This point was further emphasized by Isoda 
when he spoke of his intervention to secure more 
seats for Bose’s party on the plane. The flight had 
been primarily arranged for General Shidei who had 
to reach Dairen immediately, before the American 
army authorities arrived in Saigon to enforce a cate- 
gorical ban on all Japanese aircraft movement. Isoda 
argued with Bose asking him not to reject the offer 
of two seats and thus miss the opportunity of escap- 
ing from Saigon. “So, I suggested to Mr. Bose that 
he should accept that arrangement for going to Soviet. 
Russia.” When Bose was given an assurance that 
arrangements would be made to send the remaining 
members of his party, later, to join him, he agreed. 
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4.9. Iyer's evidence highlights the fact that Bose 
held long discussions about his future course of 
action with his Ministers at Saramban, Singapore and 
again at Saigon. Russia had loomed large on Boses 
mental horizon as his avenue of escape, his refuge 
and his possible hope for the resumption of his 
labours to free India from British bondage. But the 
declaration of war by Russia was a fresh development 
which had to be taken into account, necessitating, as 
it did, a reconsideration of the provisional plan. A 
scries of meetings was held at Singapore daily, Irom 
the evening of August 12 till the midnight ol August 
15, At first it was contemplated that Bose and his 
Ministers should stay on at Singapore and allow them- 
selves ‘do be taken prisoners by the British, who were 
expected at any time.” Mr, Saka arrived from Bang- 
kok and the discussions then took a different turn. It 
was finally decided that they must all leave Singapore. 
“The final decision was to get out of Malaya and 
Singapore definitely, to some Russian territory cer- 
tainly, to Russia itself if possible. Netaji described 
this decision in his own words as ‘an adventure into 
the unknown’.” 

4.10. On the morning of August 16, the whole 
party flew from Singapore to Bangkok, where Bose 
and his Cabinet spent the night. On the morning 
of August 17, the party, augmented by some Japanese 
military personnel, left Bangkok in two bomber planes 
and flew to Saigon where they arrived before noon. 
At the Saigon airport, hurried consultations took 
place. As a result of these, General Isoda flew to 
Dalat to consult Field Marshal Terauchi. Bose and 
his party, in the meantime, drove into the town to 
await developments. Soon a messenger came and 
said that a plane was ready to take off; only one seat 
in it was available and Bose should reach the aero- 
drome immediately to avail of it. The messenger 
did not know the destination of the plane and Bose 
declined to leave till he was cnlighted on this point. 
Iyer went on to say: “Half an hour later, General 
Isoda. Hachia and a senior Staff Officer arrived at the 
Bungalow and went into a conference with Netaji in 
one of the rooms. Col. Habibur Rahman was asked 
to join this conference. Some time later, Netaji and 
Col- Habib came out, leaving the Japanese behind. 
Maj. Abid Hasan, Deb Nath Das and myself follow- 
ed Netaji and Col. Habib into Nataji’s room. Col. 
Gul/ara Singh and Col. Pritam Singh were urgently 
summoned. Netaji said : ‘Tell them not to bother 
about that dress. I have no time to lose. Wc have 
to take important decisions and that, too, without 
a moment’s delay/ They joined us and the room was 
bolted from inside, and Netaji stood in the middle, 
and we stood around him. He looked at each one's 


eyes and said : ‘Look here. There is plane ready 
(o take off in the next few minutes, and we have to 
decide something important right now. The Japanese 
say that there is only one seat to spare, and what we 
have got to decide in a few seconds is whether I 
should go even if I ave to go alone. All of us felt 

it was a terrible deejsion to take we said : ‘Sir, 

please for Heaven’s sake, insist on the Japanese giv- 
ing you one more seat and if you still cannot get it then 
you had better take the one seat and go. Also please 
insist that the Japanese should provide us with trans- 
port as soon as possible to take wherever you might 
be going.’ 

4.11. Iyer went on to say that they believed that 
the plane was bound for Manchuria, but Bose did not 
specifically mention the fact. The plane finally took 
off, carrying inter alia, Bose and Habibur Rahman. 
Two days later, Iyer was informed that a plane was 
leaving for Japan on the 20th. and one member of 
the party could be accommodated in it. Actually, all 
the remaining members were given seats in two planes 
and were flown to Hanoi from where they were to 
fly to Japan. 

4.12. It appears from Iyer’s evidence that, at 
Saigon, the Japanese made a change in Bose’s pro- 
gramme not only with regard to the persons who were 
to go with him, reducing the number to one (Habi- 
bur Rahman), but also with regard to his ultimate 
destination. 

4.13. This change of plan is specifically mentioned 
by Deb Nath Das, though his evidence is somewhat 
contradictory and muddled, either because his 
memory is deceiving him or because he was over- 
come by emotion as, at one stage of his deposition, 
he frankly confessed- His story is a little different 
in detail from the story given by the other witnesses, 
though the differences arc inessential and do not 
amount to contradictions. He spoke of three alter- 
nate plans which had been discussed and prepared 
even before the end of the war. One plan was to 
take Bose by plane and drop him somewhere in 
India, where he could join the national movement 
and carry on the light against the British along with 
the Indian freedom fighters. The second plan was 
that Bose should go to Yunan, the headquarters of 
Mao Tsc Tung who would help him to carry on his 
campaign 'against the British- The third plan was 
that Bose should go to Russia directly. Das was 
some what confused about the procedural mechanics 
of these plans, but he stated that Bose had asked 
him to prepare the first plan, and when he met him 
at Bangkok, he was asked if the plan was ready. 
Das replied that it was. But the subsequent conduct 
neither of Das nor of Bose indicates that Bose ever 


gave any thought to the idea of going to India and 
internally taldng part in the freedom struggle, be- 
cause immediately after asking him if the plan was 
ready, he asked Das to collect his baggage and get 
ready to leave with him immediately. He gave no 
indication of where he would be going, nor did Das 
question him about the matter. To explain this 
changed conduct, Das said that Bose might have in- 
tended to fly to a place of safety, remain underground 
for sometime and then make an entry into India. But 
in view of the fact that Bose had been discussing 
the matter about his future plans repeatedly with 
his Ministeis, it is scarcely possible that he should 
have observed such secrecy, amounting almost to 
deception, just before he was leaving Bangkok. 
About the Russian collaboration. Das said that 
several weeks before the end of the war, “when we 
negotiated with the Russian Embassy in Tokyo, 
with Jacob Malik through the (Japanese) Foreign 
Minister, Shigemetsu, we received a letter from the 
Japaneses military authority in Tokyo, stating that 
it would not be feasible on the part of Japan to 
send Netaji to Russia.” But the surrender of the 
Japanese introduced a fresh factor into the entire 
scheme of Indo-Japanese relations. The Japanese 
were no longer masters of themselves, nor could they 
handle any difficult or complex arrangements for 
carrying Bose and his party to a place of his choice. 
They agreed to let him surreptitiously escape to Dai- 
ren where Gen. Shiciei was being sent and whence 
Bose could make his way to Russia. This would not 
involve the Japanese in any infringement of interna- 
tional law, nor cause them any diplomatic embarrass- 
ment- But according to Das, there was a sudden 
change of plan ai Saigon- His statement before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee was that Bose was to 
be taken to Tokyo. Bose felt very unhappy and 
said .“I don’t know why they are changing the plan 
and specially they are telling me that I should go 
alone”. When he appeared before me, however, Das 
said that Bose may have mentioned the matter of 
change of plans but he did not say that be was be- 
ing taken to Tokyo. It is possible that this slight 
change is actuated by Dass desire to assert that the 
destination of Bose’s plane was not Tokyo. 

4.14 Britain Singh stated that he dined with Bose 
on the evening of August 13 or 14, after the- Japa- 
nese had surrendered. Bose consulted him about 
future strategy and if the INA too should surrender. 
“My suggestion” says Pritam Singh “was that there 
were already thousands of men behind the bars. We 
would just add to their number. Then I suggested 
to him that we had better open a second front. Then 
he told me that contact had already been establish- 
ed with Russia, and we would try to move toward 
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that direction:” Pritam Singh, when questioned fur- 
ther on this point, stated that he overheard some talk 
about Bose going to Tokyo to discuss the matter of 
a separate surrender, but be was not sure who talked 
and what exactly was decided. His impression was 
that Bose and his party were going to Russia. 

4-15 Gulzara Singh was somewhat vague about the 
matter. When, at Bangkok, Bose asked him “Chalega 
(will you go)”, the witness replied in the affirmative, 
without enquiring where Bose was going and what 
was to be his mode of travel. At Saigon he heard 
that Bose’s ultimate destination was Russia. 

4.16 Abid Hasan’s evidence is that he was at 
Bangkok on August 16. Bose, who had returned 
from Singapore, called him and told him to get ready 
to accompany him to Tokyo. At Tokyo, Bose would 
formulate his further plans. The party flew to Saigon, 
and from there, only Bose and Habibur Rahman 
were accommodated in the plane that went further. 
Abid Hasan’s statement on this point is not wholly 
reliable- His memory failed him in several details, 
but he did say that the plane in which Bose left 
Saigon had to touch Taipeh for refuelling. There is, 
therefore, no categorical contradiction of the evidence 
given by the other witnesses on this point- 

4.17 We next have a group of witnesses who did 
not travel beyond Bangkok and who were concerned 
in formulating Bose’s plans before that stage. The 
most important of these are Lt. Gen- Morio Takakura 
(Witness No. 71), Watanabe (Witness No. 54), A. M- 
Sahay (Witness No. 164) and Ishar Singh (Witness 
No. 140). Their testimony is supported by the 
evidence of M- S. Doshi (Witness No. 35), Maj- Gen. 
Alagappan (Witness No- 75) of the INA, Dr. Vasava 
Menon (Witness No- 79), Samsul Zaman (Witness 
No. 10) and Sen Gupta (Witness No. 28). 

4.18 The evidence of Lt. Gen. Morio Takakura is 

that after the end of the war, there was danger of 
Bose being arrested by the Americans if he went to 
Tokyo. So, it was decided to send him to Man- 
churia where Gen. Sludei was being posted. The 
witness said : “Two months before the surrender of 
Japan, I went to Bangkok where I met Gen. Terauchi 
and Chandra Bose, and Lt. Gen. Isoda- As a result 
of this conversation, Mr. Chandra Bose agreed to 
cooperate with the Japanese forces in the Southern 
Area. There was a decision among Japanese mili- 
tary circles that it will be better for Mr. Chandra 
Bose to go to some area where he could have free- 
dom of action than coming to Japan because he 
might have been arrested, had he come to Japan- So, 
it would be better for him to go to such a place, for 
instance,' Soviet-Manchuria border. Lt Gen, 
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Shidei was on transfer to Kwantung army that 

is why Mr. Chandra Bose went with him The 

Headquarters at Tokyo accepted the plan of Netaji 
for his going to Russia via Dairen and the Head- 
quarters selected Lt. Gen. Shidei to accompany 
Netaji.” Takakura is an entirely disinterested wit- 
ness, and there is no reason why reliance should not 
be placed on his testimony. 

4.19 Watanabc made a similar statement. He 
joined the Hikari Kikan, and when the war ended, 
he was at Bangkok. He said that he conveyed a 
message to Bose that Japan would be unable to con- 
tinue to provide aid to him. On this, Bose expressed 
a desire to fly to the Soviet Union- He was to fly 
from Bangkok to Saigon and then to Japan via 
Formosa. The witness went on to say that Gen. Isoda 
and Hachia were present when this scheme was for- 
mulated. Watanabe had made the same statement 
before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee. 

4.20 Ishar Singh was President of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League, Thailand Branch- He was Adviser 
to the Azad Hind Government, and was appointed 
Minister of State by Bose. His evidence is that 
when the Japanese surrendered, Bose went to Bang- 
kok and discussed his future plans of going to Russia 
and seeking Russian help- Before leaving Bangkok, 
Bose told the witness that he did not want to be 
taken prisoner by the Americans, and would like to 
go to Russia to keep alive the Indian Independence 
movement. “He said he would try to go to Man- 
churia. This decision was arrived at when we advised 
against his surrender, because we said that, with his 
surrender, the independence movement would die.” 

4.21 Maj. Gen. Alagappan of the I.N.A. was at 
Singapore till Bose left on 16th August, 1945- He 
was the Chief Administrator of the Indian indepen- 
dence movement and of the I.N.A. in Burma- He says 
that they came to the conclusion that only Russia 
could give asylum to Netaji. He, therefore, worked 
out a chart of the land route from Hanoi to Herban 
in Manchuria- He docs not know in detail what the 
final plans of Rose were, but the witness thought that 
Bose would attempt to make his way to Manchuria 
and then to Russia. 

4 22 Dr. S. Vasava Menon joined the I.N.A. as a 
medical ofliccr. He was present at Bangkok when 
Bose left for his last journey, and went to the aero- 
drome. His evidence is that from Bose’s conversa- 
tion he gathered that lie was going to the Manchurian 
Border. 

4,23 Samsul Zaman and M S- Doshi arc witnesses 
who met Bose for the last time in April, 1945. Both 


of them say that the matter of Bose’s future plans 
had been considered as early as April, and it was 
decided that in the event of a Japanese defeat, Bose 
would make his way to Russia. Samsul Zaman says 
that the original plan of sending Bose to India had 
to he abandoned as it was likely to prove too perilous 
and unrewarding. 

4.24 Sen Gupta gives a somewhat unbelievable 
story of Bose giving him a letter, the contents of 
which envisaged a faked aircrash, but the letter was 
not produced and, according to the witness, was 
confiscated by the Allied forces when his house was 
raided after the end of the war- He also claims to 
have received from Bose a gold chain intended for 
his wife. This chain was sold when Sen Gupta was 
in financial difficulties. We may disregard the evi- 
dence of this witness, although he, too, says that 
that Bose had planned to go to Russia through the 
Manchurian border. He even said that necessary 
arrangements for Bose’s journey to Russia had been 
made. 

4.25 A, M. Sahay’s evidence is that the Japanese 
had proved unhelpful in establishing contact with the 
Russians because they did not like the idea of Bose 
coming into contact with any third party. Bose, 
however, had to contact the Russians through the 
Japanese because, without Japanese assistance, he 
could not hope to travel to Manchuria. Sahay went 
to Hanoi on 31st July, 1945 and stayed there. He, 
therefore, cannot say anything about Bose’s last 
minute plans, but so far as his evidence goes, it 
corroborates the testimony of all other witnesses with 
regard to the fact that Bose’s plan was to go to Russia 
via Manchuria. 

4- 26 1 his is the most important, the most natural 
and the most reliable evidence relating to the purpose 
of Bose’s journey from Bangkok to Saigon and on- 
ward- The witnesses are almost unanimous in saying 
that Bose’s plan was to escape to Russia where he 
hoped to rally support for his cause of liberating his 
country from the British rule. Wisdom, tactics, 
strategy and the desire for self-preservation, all dic- 
tated this move, and the Japanese were prevailed upon 
to provide him the means of at least setting out on 
what he called his adventure into the unknown. 

4.27 We thus find that Bose’s intention and pur- 
pose are completely consistent with the story of his 
arrival at Taihoku. Indeed on no other hypothesis 
can his taking a seat in Shedei’s plane flying from 
Saigon toward Manchuria be explained. 


(ii) 

4.28 Let us revert now to the course of Boses 
journey beyond Saigon- We have already seen that 
he and Habibur Rahman boarded a Japanese bomber 
at the Saigon airport and took off for their destina- 
tion. This happened at 5 P.M. on 17-8-1945. The 
subsequent events are deposed to by a number of 
witnesses, of whom four actually claimed to have 
travelled with Bose on the plane. The story narrated 
by these witnesses, in brief, is that the bomber arrived 
at Tourane at 7.45 P.M. It was too late to proceed fur- 
ther that day and so the crew and the passengers 
spent the night at Tourane. Early the following 
morning, the same crew and passengers took off from 
Tourane at 7 A.M. They arrived at the Taihoku 
airport, in north Formosa, at about 2 P-M- Here the 
plane was attended to by flight engineers, and a light 
lunch was taken by the passengers. It was reported 
that there was something wrong with one of the 
engines, but the snag was attended to and the pilot 
declared his satisfaction with the flight worthiness of 
the plane. The passengers, accordingly, emplaned and 
the pilot took off at 2.35 P.M. Within a few mo- 
ments, however, an explosion was heard and the 
plane crashed within the precincts of the airfield- The 
body of the plane broke into two and it caught fire. 
The pilot and General Shidei died instantaneously, the 
remaining crew and passengers received serious and 
light injuries and were able to come out of the plane. 
The second pilot, Aoyagi, had been badly injured 
and he died in the hospital the same night. Boses 
injuries were also serious and he was seen to be al- 
most completely on fire. The fire was extinguished 
by Habibur Rahman and others, and he alongwith 
the other injured persons was hurried to the military 
hospital which is at a distance of about 4 kilometres 
from the airport. Bose was treated for his injuries, 
and although he recovered his senses intermittently 
and was given a number of injections and also blood 
transfusion, he succumbed to the burn injuries after 
a few hours- Subsequently, his body was cremated 
and the ashes were sent to Japan where they were 
placed in a receptacle which was lodged in the Rctti- 
koji temple. 

4.29 The most important witnesses of this story 
are the four persons who claim to have travelled in 
the bomber plane. They are Lt. Col. Sakai (Witness 
No 47), S Nanogaki (Witness No. 53), an army officer 
who was also posted to Manchuria and had to go 
there with General Shidei, Taro Kono (Witness No. 
63), who was a Stall Officer attached to I he 7th Air 
Division, and acted as navigator of the bomber Ironi 
Saigon onward, and finally, Takahashi (Witness No. 


65), who was a Staff Officer attached to the 15th 
Army. 

4.30 Since the evidence of these witnesses was cri- 
ticised on the ground that their testimony was discre- 
pant, it is necessary to quote from their statements a 
few passages- The evidence of Lt. Col. Sakai is that 
there were 8 passengers and the crew in the plane. 
He mentioned that, in addition to Bose and Habibur 
Rahman, Kono, Takahashi, Arai and Gen. Shidei 
travelled on the plane. He said that the crew and 
passengers stayed at Taipei for about one or two 
hours- Lt. Col. Nonogaki was sitting facing him, 
Takahashi and Arai were behind him. Bose and 
Rahman were ahead of him, but from where he sat, 
he could not see them. Describing the crash, the 
witnesses stated : 

“The plane started, using almost the full length 
of the runway and took off, and at 30-40 
meters above the ground, the plane leaned 
towards the ground. Although I am not an 
expert in navigation, we looked outside to 
see what had happened. At that time I 
saw the ground was coming up, and so I 
thought forced landing may be inevitable 
under such circumstances- Then the rear 
wheel of the plane struck hard on the 
ground and I saw it moving towards the 

left side There was no explosion- As 

soon as I saw the rear wheel breaking away, 
as I was seeing from the aeroplane cockpit 
window, I hit the ceiling of the cockpit and 
became unconscious. 

“Q : Did you recover consciousness while you 
were still in the plane? Witness: I felt 
very hot and recovered my senses. 

Q : Did you jump out of the plane ? Witness : 
I found myself lying on the ground. My 
sleeves were burning and I rolled myself 
to put the fire out. My memories for the 
period before 1 was treated medically are 

very broken I was the first, among 

our group, excepl perhaps Mr. Chandra 
Bose to be put on the operation table- The 
doctor checked me and found my injuries 
were not so serious. So I was treated in 
the last. When I was put to bed in the 
next room, 1 was told by a young woman 
who was attending on me, that there was 
Mr. Bose lying in the bed opposite to my 

bed 1 learnt later, after 1 was taken 

u> llokuto Army Hospital, that Mr. Bose 
had died” 


Lt. Col. Sakari did not appear as a witness before 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee because when the 
Committee visited Japan, the witness had gone to 
Taiwan and was not available. 

4.31 The next witness is S- Nonogaki (Witness 
No. 53). According to him, the plane carried Gen. 
Shidei, Kono, Takizawa Sakai, Arai, Takahashi, Bose 
and his Indian aide, the 'pilot and three others, and 
himself, a total of 13. The story of the crash is 
narrated by him in the following words : — 

“Immediately after we took off, the propeller on 
the left engine was torn off, and then the 
engine broke and the plane crashed into a 
bomb crater. I believe it was over the end 
of the runway. The plane crashed near the 
end and not beyond the runway. 

Q : Can you remember how high the plane had 
risen before it fell ? Witness : I feel it was 
about 20 meters from the ground.” 

The witness went on to say that he received injuries. 
He saw Bose wrapped in flames and “his aide was 
trying to put out the fire. Chandra Bose was stand- 
ing. The aide was not in such a serious state. Gen- 
Shidei did not come out. I saw the pilot coining 
out, but I did not see Major Takizawa and the three 

members of the crew coming out The injured 

were taken to the hospital. It took about 20-30 

minutes by car- I also went to the hospital.” 

4.32 Regarding Bose, the witness said that he was 

more or less naked because Iris clothes were burnt and 
he had been completely bandaged. He went on to 
say that he was in the same room as Bose- The 

doctor who attended to them was Dr. Yoshimi, and 

Bose, who was very severely injured, was the first to 
receive treatment. Later the same night, the witness 
learnt that Bose had died at 1 1 p.m. He also learnt 
that Gen. Shidei had died instantaneously in the plane. 
The witness’ injuries became worse and be was taken 
to the hospital at Fukuoka where he stayed for three 
weeks. 

4-33 The third witness is Taro Kono (No. 63). 
This witness acted as the navigator of the plane from 
Saigon onward. According to him, there were 13 
persons in the plane, i.c. Gen. Shidei, Abyagi, Taki- 
zawa, Takahashi. Nonogaki, Arai, Sakai and engineer, 
two radio officers, Bose, Habibur Rahman and him- 
self 1 he story of the crash is narrated by him in the 
following terms : 

“After we took off and the altitude was about 
20-30 meters from the gmuntl. the left 
propeller was blown off and the left engine 


was torn off and the plane leaned towards 
the right and nose-dived. The plane hit 
from the right wing against the dike within 
the compound of the airport. After that I 
saw many baggages flying against me from 
the rear and Lt- Gen. Shidei was sitting by 
my side, and behind Lt. Gen. Shidei there 
was a fuel tank which was broken and hit 
against the head of Gen. Shidei and 1 found 
him dead. Pilot Takizawa had his face hit 
against the steering handle and he was in- 
jured in the face and he also died. To the 
left in front of me, there was Pilot Aovagi. 

He had his both legs stuck in the broken 
part of the plane and he was unable to 
move. Behind me, there were Mr. Bose 
and Mr- Rahman, but because the tank was 
broken and came in the way, T could not 
see them. Between myself and Pilot Aovagi 
there was a non-commissioned Engineer, 
but I do not remember what happened to 
him- Afterwards I tried to puli out Aoyagi, 
but I could not do it. He was caught in 
the broken part of the plane- I think it was 
about 2-3 minutes while I was looking about 
persons in this way when the plane caught 
fire. The fire started from the left engine, 
which was torn off, and the fire came to- A 
wards me- So, I thought I had to get out 
immediately. I broke the window above and 
I got out from there. I got out and 

stood on the left wing of the plane 

just above the broken engine. When 
I jumped down from that part of the wing, 

1 was showered with gasoline from the bro- 
ken engine and 1 caught fire. I rolled on 
the grass nearby to put out the lire, and I 

put out the fire in that way. After that I 

was sitting quietly on the ground for a little 
while. Then Col. Nonogaki came to me. 

The plane was broken in three parts gene- 
rally and we saw Mr. Bose coming out of 
the fire from a little bit behind from the 
middle of the plane. He was completely 
wrapped in flames and he stood erect with 
both hands stiff, like a guardian God in 
Buddhist shrines. Perhaps his shirt was 
burning. Then I saw that his aide came and 
tried to put out the fire and tried to remove 
lus shirt. I saw only to that extent. Then 
i he airport crew came to us by car, and 
Mr Bose was taken by the first car and I 
was taken in another car. Both the vehicles 
in which we went were trucks- The vehicle 
m which I was taken was a car which is 


used to start the propeller of the planes. 
After that I was hospitalised at the Army 
Hospital in Taipei. So what I have seen 
about Mr. Chandra Bose was to that point 
that he was put in the car- That was the 
last 1 saw of him. I was taken to the same 
hospital where all other injured weic 
taken.” 

lhe witness went on to say that very night he 
vas removed to the Hokuto Army Hospital where 
tfso were taken Nonogaki, Aoyagi, Rahman, Sakai 
md “perhaps Takahashi too.” He said that Aoyagi 
lied in the hospital. 

4.34 Since he was the navigator of the plane, he 
vas questioned about the condition of the engines. 
This is what he said : 

“The condition of the engines was normal both 
at Saigon and at Tourain. Before the de- 
parture from Taipei, there was a slight en- 
gine trouble- The engines were checked at 
Taipei. When we were testing the engines, 
when it exceeded 2000 rotations, there were 
vibrations in the left engine. We stopped 
the engine and checked it, but we could not 
find any defects. Then we started the engine 
again, but we did not see any vibrations at 
all, but I do not know why. J am going to 
tell you what I have heard from Major li 

who is a friend of mine I thought of 

telling the story because it has relevance 
to that question- I was told later by Major 
Ii that three months before the aircrash, the 
same plane when it began to land at Saigon, 
the plane overran the runway and fell in the 
ditch at the airport and the propellers were 
broken. At that time all the propellers were 
bent, but there was no replacement of pro- 
pellers at Saigon and the propellers were 
repaired and not replaced. Then the same 
plane was given to us. The vibrations we 
felt in Taipei might have been caused by 
some cracks in the propellers.” 

4.35 Regarding Bose’s end, the witnesses said that 
he heard that Bose had died at about 7 o’clock on 
the evening on the 18th of August- He was then in 
the same hospital where Bose was being treated. 

4.36 The last witness in this category is Takahashi 
(No. 65). According to him, there were 1 4 persons 
on the plane including Bose, Shidci, Nonogaki, 4 
members of the crew, the witness and Habibm 
Rahman. He said that the plane left I aipei at about 


1.30 p.m- and when the plane crashed, he lost his 
senses. His leg was fractured but he was able to see 
Bose coming out of the plane with his clothes all on 
fire. The incident was described by the witness in 
the following words : — 

Mr. Takahashi : Immediately after wc took off, 
the plane crashed. 

Q : Can you remember how high the plane w r as 
at that time ? 

Mr. Takahashi ; I cannot exactly remember how 
high we were. I think we saw big trees towards the 
right. I presume it was about 30 meters high- 

Q : Can you tell us when the plane crashed ? 

Mr. Takahashi : I was sitting in the rear portion cf 
the plane surrounded by the baggage. There was v.o 
seat then. 1 heard noise. 

O : Can you say what kind of noise? 

Mr. Takahashi : I heard a sound like crashing then 
I think the plane leaned towards the left and crashed 
on the ground. 

Q : What happened then ? 

Mr. Takahashi : The plane caught fire. The plane 
was broken. The doors were opened. I lost conscious- 
ness and when I regained my consciousness I was 
sitting in the baggage inside the plane, when I got up 
the plane was burning. I had my left leg fractured, 
and I crawled out of the plane. A little after 1 had 
crawled out, I saw Mr. Bose coming out from the 
other door. I do not exactly remember whether it was 
the broken portion of the plane. He came out walking 
with his clothes on fire. I could not speak his lang- 
uage. I showed him by rolling myself on the ground 
how to put out the fire. Mr. Bose followed me and 
himself rolled on the ground. I and his aide tried to 
put out the fire. We extinguished the fire. Then 1 lost 
my consciousness a second time. 1 regained my con- 
sciousness rather immediately. I saw Mr. Bose was be- 
ing taken to a car and \ was taken into another car 
and we went to the Taipch hospital where 1 saw Mr. 
Bose in the next room. Mr. Sakai, Nonogaki and myself 
had minor injuries and were in the same room and in 
the next room Mr. Bose was lying. 

The witness heard from Nonogaki that Mr. Bose 
had died the same night. 

4.37 The evidence of these four witnesses finds 
ample corroboration in another group of witnesses, 1 1 
in number. Of these, the most important is Dr. 
Yoshimi (Witness No. 72), who was acting as the 
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Chief of the Branch Hosptial of the Taihoku Army 
Hospital. It was to this Branch Hospital that the in- 
jured persons, including Bose, were taken. His story is 
that he received a telephone call from the airport 
about the aircrash, and he waited to receive the in- 
jured persons. Two of the persons who arrived were 
foreigners and he was told that they were Indian 
nationals. He was further told that one of them was 
Bose and the other was his aide. Regarding Bose’s in- 
jury, the witness said : “The injuries were burns all 
over the body. Mr. Chandra Bose suffered general 
burns all over the body, and his aide had slight injuries 
on his head, on his face and on his right hand. The 
other 5 persons mostly suffered burns and bruises.” He 
went on to say that Bose was conscious when he was 
brought to the hospital, “when he was brought in the 
hospital, he was naked. He was brought on the 
stretcher. He was naked but was covered with a 
blanket.” The witness treated Bose who remained 
conscious for 7 or 8 hours. The treatment he gave 
him consisted of giving an injection of ringer solution 
and blood transfusions. The blood transfusion was 
operated by a surgeon from the Army Headquarters 
and not by Dr. Yoshimi. Dr. Yoshimi was present 
when Bose died, later the same night, and he prepared 
a death certificate which he signed. The witness was 
shown a photograph of Bose, which is printed in 
suresh Chandra Bose’s Dissenting Report and he con- 
firmed that this was the same person whom he had 
treated on the 18th of August, 1945. 

4.38 Another important witness of corroboration is 
Lt. Genl. Fujiwara (No. 45). His evidence is to the 
effect that he was in the hospital at Fukuoka to which 
Nonogaki (Witness No. 63) and Takahashi (witness 
No. 65) were brought for further treatment on 
20-8-1945. From these two persons he heard the 
siory of the crash. They remained under treatment for 
bruises and injuries which the witness himself saw and 
v/hich they said they had suffered in the crash of the 
plane in which they and Bose had been travelling and 
which had crashed. Gen. Fujiwara saw the two eye- 
witnesses of the crash, shortly after the accident and 
heard their story. He also saw injuries on their per- 
sons, and so his corroborative testimony has consider- 
able probative value. Gen. Fujiwara travelled from 
Tokyo to Delhi to tender evidence in the Red Fort 
trial of the 1NA officers. Ilabibur Rahman travelled 
with him on this occasion, and the witness saw that 
Habibur Rahman had burn injury marks. He heard 
from him that he (Habibur Rahman) had sustained 
these injuries in the aircrash in which Bose sustained 
fatal injuries. The following extract from the witnesses’ 
talemcut is relevant : 

“Q : 1 would like to know that the substance of 
your evidence is that in the hospital you heard the 


story of the aircrash and this story was not contra- 
dicted by anyone at any stage afterwards. 

Witness : Yes. 

Q : And you have met three of the eye-witnesses, 
i.e. Nonogaki, Takahashi and Habibur Rahman ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Q : And none of these three witnesses ever con- 
tradicted the story of the aircrash or did they contra- 
dict it ? 

A : None of them contradicted it. About the air- 
crash, the Imperial Headquarters of the Japanese army 
announced this air accident.” 

4.39 Another important witness who corroborates 
the story of the four eye-witnesses of the crash is Dr. 
Yoshio Ishii (Witness No. 69). He was the Lieute- 
nant Surgeon in the Taipei Army Hospital in 
August, 1945. His story is that at 3 P. M. on 
August 18, he heard cries of some patients in the 
ward, about 20 metres from his place. He saw that a 
nurse was giving blood transfusion to Mr. Bose but 
she was finding difficulty in doing so because she 
could not find the vein. He is a children’s Surgeon 
and accustomed to delicate and careful handling of 
patients. He was able to locate the vein in Bose’s 
arm and helped the nurse to guide the needle into 
it. The blood transfusion, however, did not lead to 
any improvement in Bose’s condition which was very 
serious. In fact, the doctor thought that Bose would 
die very soon. The next morning he saw a coffin 
being carried out and he was told that it contained 
Bose’s body. 

4.40 Iii his own words, the siory is as follows ; 

“When I went to the ward, a nurse was giving 
blood transfusion to Mr. Bose but she was 
finding it difficult to get the needle to go 
into his vein. 

Q : How did you know it was Mr. Bose ? 

A : The nurse asked me to give the blood trans- 
fusion to the patient. Since I had to first 
ascertain the name of the patient before 
treating him, I asked the name of the 
patient and the nurse told me that that 
gentleman was His Excellency Mr. Bose, 

Q : Did you never meet Mr. Bose before ? 

Witness : I knew him by name only. But 1 
had never met him before. 


Q : Were you able to see his face ? 

A : The patient was bandaged when I was 
about to give the injection. 

Q : What part was visible ? 

A : I could see his eyes, some part of the nose 
and mouth.” 

He went on to say that about 100 c.c. of blood 
was transfused into Bose’s body but no appreciable 
improvement could be observed. He found that Bose’s 
blood was very thick. “So I thought he was going to 
die very soon. I then saluted him and left the room.” 

4.41 The next witness of corroboration is Lt. Col. 
Shibuya (Witness No. 70). He was posted at the 
Army Headquarters at Taipei. He received a tele- 
phone call from the Airport Battalion Headquarters 
that a plane carrying some Indian had crashed at the 
airport. He went to the airport and saw the wreckage 
lying beyond the concrete runway. Then he went to 
the hospital and saw a bandaged person who, he was 
told, was Bose. He spoke to Bose’s aide, who was 
an Indian, whose name he could not remember, but 
there can be no doubt that the witness meant Habibur 
Rahman. There were some Japanese officers also 
lying injured in the hospital and Dr. Yoshimi was 
there attending to them. Next day, the witness heard 
that Bose had died. He heard later that Bose’s body 
had been cremated but he could not remember whe- 

her he attended the cremation. The witness was 
confronted with his previous statement made before 
che Shah Nawaz Khan Committee, when he had said 
that Bose was dead when he reached the hospital. 
This may be due to lapse of memory on his part be- 
cause he does not claim to have spoken to Bose and 
said that he saw him lying in bed all bandaged up. The 
witness also met Mr. Sakai (Witness No. 47) and 
saw his injuries. 

4.42 Another witness of corroboration is Koji 
Takamiya (Witness No. 52). This witness was a 
member of the Japanese Military Police at Taipei. 
He was at Gendarmery Headquarters, 2 Km from the 
airport where he heard that Chandra Bose had been 
injured and Shidei had been killed in an aiverash. 
He was told that about 10 persons had been injured 
in the accident which took place at about 2 p.m. on 
the 17th or 18th of August, 1945. He received this 
message from Nonogaki and immediately went to the 
Hospital. There he saw Bose lying in bed, and the 
next day he heard that Bose had died. He knew 
Nonogaki very well and Nonogaki told him that he 
himself had been injured in the crash. 


4.43 Another witness is Tadashi Ando (Witness 
No. 46), a military staff officer of the press at Taipei. 
He said that he heard of the aircrash on August 
18, 1945 when he was in his camp about 4 Km from 
Taipei. He went to the spot and heard of Shidei's 
death in the crash. He saw the wreckage of the 
plane and learnt that Bose had been taken to the 
hospital in an injured condition. The next day he 
heard that Bose had died. 

4.44 Another witness is Kenichi Sakai (Witness 
No. 67), a Commander of the Air Force Battalion 
at Taipei, whose office was about 4 Km from the 
airport. He says that on being informed about the 
aircrash, he went to the airport, where he reached 
about 3 P.M. He saw the plane burning about 10 
or 20 meters from the runway. The injured persons, 
by then, had been moved to the hospital and the mili- 
tary police was guarding the wreckage. He was told 
by the Chief of the Aerodrome Unit that Bose had 
been injured in the crash. He saw some ornaments 
and jewellery, e.g. necklaces, chains, rings, bank-notes 
etc. lying on the airfield and these were collected by 
the members of the military police. The plane was 
a heavy bomber. The witness did not go to the 
hospital. 

4.45 The next witness is General Isoda (Witness 
No- 68). He accompanied Bose up to Saigon, al- 
though he was in a different plane. He has descri- 
bed the story of the journey from Bangkok to Saigon, 
which has 'already been related above. He saw Bose 
take off from the Saigon airport in a Japanese bomber 
along with General Shidei, Habibur Rahman, etc. He 
heard later that Bose had died. It may be pointed 
out here that there are a number of discrepancies, 
about minor details, between the statement which he 
made before this Commission and what he said before 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee. 

4.46 Another witness is Shigetaka Suriure (Wit- 
ness No. 66). He was the Staff Intelligence Officer 
posted at Taipei. He says that he received advance 
information of the arrival of the bomber in which 
Bose was travelling on 18-8-1945. He was in his 
office near the airport and went to the airport and 
was present when the plane arrived. He heard of 
the aircrash but did not see it nor did he go to the 
hospital afterwards to see the injured persons. The 
importance of the evidence of this witness is that he 
had advance information of Bose’s arrival at Taipei, 
and he deposes that the aircrash took place the same 
afternoon. 

4.47 Another witness is Lai Min Yee (Witness 
No. 203). This witness was working in the trans- 
port section of the Japanese army at Taipei. His 
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story is that he heard of the plane crash in which an 
Indian leader was involved. He went to the airport 
and saw that the Japanese soldiers had cordoned of l 
the site and did not permit anyone to go near. This 
happened three days after the surrender by Japan 
which took place on 15-8-1945- According to him the 
plane started and hit a high wall of the temporary 
railway track and smashed before it crossed the Kce- 
lung river. 

4.48 The last witness in this category is Chang 
Chucn (Witness No. 207), who was working in the 
Japanese Army Headquarters in the Guards Section at 
Taipei. His story is that on the 20th August, 1945, 
he was ordered to go to the hospital and stand guard 
on Bose’s coffin on which was written the name of 
Chandra Bose. He also saw some injured persons 
there. On the following day, i.e. 21st August, 1945 
a truck came and carried the body to the crematorium. 
His story about the coffin is given in the following 
words: 

“The coffin went in a Japanese military truck 
and we went with it to Hsinsgheng North 
Road Crematorium. The crematorium is 
still in existence. When the coffin was taken 
out of the truck, the keeper of the crema- 
torium came and said the coffin was too 
big to enter the furnace. So, we opened the 
box, which was filled with calcium oxide. 
The Japanese ordered to pull the dead body 
from the coffin and it was wrapped in a 
cloth and a Japanese army blanket. When 
the dead body was taken out of the coffin, 
the Keeper of the Crematorium immediately 
prepared two big planks which could enter 
the furnace for cremating. When the two 
keepers of the Crematorium lifted the dead 
body, it was too heavy for them to take. 
They asked for help and T and my colleague 
assisted them in taking the dead body up to 
the mouth of the furnace and pushing it 
in. After wc saw that the door of the fur- 
nace was closed, the Keeper brought some 
disinfecting fluid to wash our hands and 
then we left the crematorium/’ 

Questioned further, the witness stated that the person 
who was cremated was a very important person, and 
that is why a standing guard was posted to honour 
the body, 

4.49 This then is the story of the crash and Bose’s 
death as the result of the injuries sustained in the 
crash, deposed to by four eye-witnesses and eleven 


other persons who corroborate them. There is no 
reason at all why these witnesses should have cons- 
pired to concost a totally false story and deposed to it 
on oath. Witnesses do N Jell lies on oath, but there 
is always an understandable motive which prompts 
them to commit perjury- It may be enmity against 
an individual who can be held responsible for a crime 
and made to suffer thereby, it may be deep interest 
in a person who has suffered and whose cause the wit- 
ness is willing to espouse or it may be monetary 
consideration, for witnesses can be bought. None of 
these considerations, however, obtain in the present 
case. Also the story the witnesses relate is a natural 
one. Bose had planned to escape, but the plan failed 
because of the malfunctioning of one of the aircraft 
engines. This defect has been ascribed by Taro 
Kono (Witness No. 63) to an accident which 
had occurred three months previously when the 
propellers of the plane were damaged. The propellers 
could not be replaced and were perforce repaired. 

The damage must have been more serious and more , 
fundamental than was believed at the time, and mani- 
fested itself on the fateful day of August 18, when 
the aircraft crashed and was completely destroyed. 

i 

4.50 The truth of this story was challenged on 
various grounds, and it was argued that the evidence 
adduced in support of it is completely untrustworthy, / 
and indeed, the story was fabricated in order to pro- c 
vide a cover for Bose’s escape route. The submissions 
made by Shri Mukhoty, Counsel for the National 
Committee, Shri A. P. Chakraborty, Counsel for the 
Forward Bloc Party and Shri N. Dutt-Majumdar, 
Counsel for the Bose’s family, may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(if The Japanese held Bose in such high esteem 
and were so determined to help him escape 
the consequences of his falling into the hands 
of the Allied Military forces that they pre- 
pared an elaborate story of a fictitious air- 
crash and Bose’s death, when in actual fact, 

Bose reached Manchuria safely and thence 
proceeded to Russia. 

(ii) All the Japanese witnesses were prevailed (jj 
upon to testify to a false story in order to 
save Bose ; also to safeguard their national 
honour, they have persisted in repeating the 
untrue version even after the lapse of 25 
years. 

(iii) There are glaring discrepancies in the state- 
ments of the witnesses both inter se and 
between the statements made before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee and before 
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this Commission. These discrepancies prove 
that the witnesses were not describing some- 
thing which they had seen but were lending 
their support to a manufactured story. 

(iv) Bose was a very secretive person by nature, 
and he never revealed his plans, except to 
the very few who had to receive last minute 
instructions for the actual execution of the 
particular plan in hand. So, no one knew 
the details of how Bose was going to escape 
and if false news of his death would be 
broadcast to distract attention from his 
actual whereabouts. 

(v) Among Bose’s co-passengers none except 
Habibur Rahman knew him. So these wit- 
nesses cannot be said to have identified him 
as the man who was involved in the air 
crash on the Taihoku airfield, and who 
consequently succumbed to the burn injuries 
received in the crash. Also the only persons 
who are alleged to have died are the persons 
who were to go to Manchuria i.e. beyond 
Taipei. None of the survivors had to go 
beyond Taipei. This strange coincidence 
also supports the hypothesis that Bose and 
the other persons who were to go on to 
Manchuria did, in fact, reach there, whereas 
only the persons who were to be left behind 
are said to have survived. 

(vi) The Japanese did not show Bose’s dead 
body to anyone nor did they call any Anglo- 
American military authority to view the 
body in order to prove Bose’s death and 
to exculpate themselves from the charge of 
violating the terms of their surrender and 
helping the enemy to escape. 

(vii) No photographs of Bose to provide evidence 
of identification of the dead body were taken 
either in the hospital or at the crematorium. 
Considering that the Japanese have almost 
a mania for photographing persons and 
objects, this omission is significant and sup- 
ports the hypothesis that Bose did not die. 

(viii) No military honours were accorded to Bose 
at his funeral. Bose was the Head of an 
Independent State which was recognised by 
9 independent countries. He was held in 
high esteem by the Japanese and it is in- 
conceivable that the Japanese could have 
allowed his dead body to be cremated with- 
out the usual military honours or without 
even the placing of flowers or a wreath on 
his dead body. 
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(ix) There are no flight documents to prove the 
identity of the crew and the passengers on 
the bomber which is alleged to have crashed 
at Taihoku on the afternoon on August 18, 
1945. No passenger manifest was forth- 
coming and there is no evidence of any 
enquiry having been held into the accident. 

(x) There is a singular lack of hospital records 
to prove Bose’s illness, the nature of the 
treatment given to him and his subsequent 
death ; no history sheet of his illness, no 
bed-head ticket relating to Bose could be 
found. 

(xi) No cremation permit or cremation certificate 
to prove that Bose and no one else was 
cremated has been forthcoming. 

(xii) There was no official announcement of 
Bose’s death and it was only the private 
Domei News Agency which made the an- 
nouncement. Strangely enough it was A. M. 
Sahay who was asked to draft the announce- 
ment. Sahay had not witnessed the crash. 
He had not even seen Bose’s dead body and 
the utilisation of his services also shows that 
the whole story of the air crash was false. 

(xiii) The wrist watch which was recovered from 
Bose’s person and brought to India by 
Habibur Rahman was not the watch which 
Bose was wearing at the time of his alleged 
death or had worn at any time previously. 
This watch is a rectangular one and Bose 
always wore a round-dialed watch on his 
wrist. 

(xiv) Bose had a gold-covered tooth, and if it was 
his dead body which was cremated, some 
quantity of gold must have been found in 
his ashes. There is no proof that any gold 
was found in the ashes which were taken 
to Tokyo and deposited in the Rcnkoji 
Temple. This circumstance also contradicts 
the story of Bose’s death and subsequent 
cremation. 

(xv) There was a general disbelief of the story of 
the air crash and the subsequent death of 
Bose. Responsible persons openly expressed 
their disbelief of the story and continued to 
say that, in their view, Bose was alive, 

4.51 These are the main grounds upon which the 
story of the crash and Bose’s death was directly criti- 
cised. I shall now deal with these arguments 
seriatim. 
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4.52 I have, in an earlier part of this report, drawn 
attention to the nature of the relations which subsisted 
between Bose and the Japanese. Although Bose was 
personally held in great esteem by the Japanese, they 
did not accept him as an equal ally, for the simple 
reason that he had no resources, and for everything 
he wanted to do, for every military expedition he 
planned, he had to draw upon the moral as well as 
the material assistance of the Japanese. They could 
not but consider him as something only a little more 
than a puppet. I have already emphasised the fact that 
the Japanese were extremely proud of their military 
record in never having suffered defeat, of their devo- 
tion to duty and their national honour. It is on record 
that when the Indians in South-East Asia spoke of 
the absentee property of the Indians they were told 
“absentee property according to international law is 
enemy property. What property do you have here ? 
You are all puppets. You must acknowledge the 
generosity of the Japanese in entrusting you with the 
management of absentee property at all... As for 
Indian prestige, that is secondary to the execution of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Orders. Puppets ? What is 
the harm in being puppets? You should be proud 
to be puppets of the Japanese.” This was said before 
Bose arrived on the scene, but it is indicative of the, 
true attitude of the Japanese towards Indians, an atti- 
tude that did not change much, even after Bose’s arri- 
val. Shah Nawaz Khan has stated, in his evidence, that 
the Japanese gave them poor provisions, inadequate 
transport and insufficient medical supplies. The 
Japanese did not keep their promise to hand over 
occupied Indian territory to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Azad Hind. The administration of the Anda- 
man Islands remained with the Japanese military 
authorities and Loganathan was nothing more than 
a civilian administrator exercising partial powers of 
control. 

4.53 Shri A. M. Sahay (Witness No. 164) who 
was the General Secretary of Bose’s Cabinet stated 
that the Indian community in South-East Asia was 
extremely anti-Japanese because of the very arrogant 
attitude of the Japanese towards India. This was the 
view which Deb Nath Das (Witness No. 3) had ex- 
pressed to Sahay and Sahay agreed with him. Shah 
Nawaz Khan was more forthright. Some passages 
from his statement on this subject merit quotation. 
Shah Nawaz Khan is the author of a book “I-N.A. 
and Its Nctaji”. Tn this book he had written— 

“There was much dissatisfaction among the per- 
sonnel of the I.N.A. The rifles supplied 
were old and rusty. The light machine-guns 
and medium machine-guns had no spare 


parts ; mortars and heavy artillary had no 
optical scientific instruments. The armoured 
vehicles were useful for photographic pro- 
paganda, and a good number of prisoners 
of war were removed from Gen. Mohan 
Singh’s control. Some anti-aircraft gunners 
who were segregated for training were placed 
under the direct command of Japanese 
officers. The I.N.A. advance parties in 
Burma were not treated well by the 
Japanese.” 

This passage was put to the witness, in the course 
of his deposition, and he said : 

rt By and large, I would say, what is stated ther$ 
is correct.” 

4.54 The witness went on to say that, before Bose 
arrived, the feeling among the Indians was that the 
Japanese were trying to make stooges and puppets 
of the Indians. When Col. Niranjan Singh Gill and 
Mahavir Singh Dhillon were sent to Burma to make 
an on-the-spot investigation. 

“They found that small groups of IN A personnel, 
known as the intelligence groups, were being 
used by the Japanese as agents and spies to 
collect information, which was not the type 
of job for which I.N.A. was meant to be 
used.” 

The witness added : 

“As you have just read in the book we were 
dissatisfied with the Japanese. We were 
provided with no transport ; weapons were 
very indifferent, and we had a feeling that 
they deliberately wanted to show that the 
I.N.A. could not fight, and our soldiers 

knew this Very frankly, to be fair to 

them, they were not quite sure of the I.N.A. 
Because of their earlier experience, they 
were not quite sure that if they made this 
I.N.A. too powerful it might start fighting 
them too.” 

Another indication of Japanese attitude towards the 
INA is contained in the following passage from the 
witness’s deposition : 

“When we went to the front line, every one of 
our officers was carrying on his back a fan- 
tastic load, weighing about 80-100 lbs. No 
transport was provided. Everything, all the 
rations for 10-15 days, all their clothing, 
bedding, trench tools, etc., they had to carry 
on their backs.” 
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When the I.N.A. retreated they had to do so without 
transport, without medicines, in very heavy rain. 

4.55 There are numerous passages in the “I.N.A. 

& ITS NETAJI” which reveal the Japanese attitude 
towards the Indian National army. It will be sufficient 
to quote three passages. The first one appears at 
page 64 : 

“From the day that we first came in contact with 
* the Japanese, most of us developed a great 

dislike of Japanese methods of dealing with 
people whose cause they professed to cham- 
pion. This dislike intensified when we saw 
with our own eyes the organised looting and 
raping indiscriminately indulged in by 
Japanese soldiers. We often asked ourselves: 
‘Is the same thing going to happen in India 
when we take the Japanese with us ?’ In 
addition to this, the more we dealt with the 
Japanese the more suspicious we grew of 
their real intentions on India. For example, 
when we first organised the I.N.A., they 
issued guns to the I.N.A. without any opti- 
cal or mechanical instruments without which 
it was not possible to fire these guns with 
any degree of accuracy. And no ammuni- 
tion of any kind was entrusted to I.N.A. , 
X tanks and armoured cars were fit only for 

ceremonial parades and propaganda photo- 
graphs. In fact, any one with any knowledge 
of modern weapons could see that the 
Japanese were deliberately not issuing proper 
arms and equipment to the I.N.A. and 
without essential equipment it was not possi- 
ble for any army to succeed against a well 
equipped modern fighting force.” 

The second passage appears at page 107 ; 

“The Japanese were not giving all the assistance 
to the I.N.A. that they could and should 
have given. They made all sorts of vague 
promises that the I.N.A. would be supplied 
with everything when it reached the front 
line, but this, of course, was never done.” 

This was the conduct of the Japanese after Bose had 
arrived and taken charge of the Indian National Army. 

4.56 The Imphal campaign was a failure, and this 
is what Shah Nawaz Khan had to say about the 
cause of the failure : 

“Lastly, and with a clear conscience, I can say 
that the Japanese did not give full aid and 
assistance to the Azad Hind I’auj during their 


assault on Imphal. In fact, I am right in 
saying that they let us down badly and had 
it not been for their betrayal of the I.N.A. 
the history of the Imphal campaign might 
have been a different one. My own impres- 
sion is that the Japanese did not trust the 
I.N.A. They had found out through their 
liaison officers that the I.N.A. would not 
accept Japanese domination in any way, and 
that they would fight the Japanese in case 
they attempted to replace the British.” 

4.57 The views expressed by Shah Nawaz Khan in 
his book are entitled to the greatest respect, because 
he was not only a trusted colleague of Bose but had 
been specially selected by him to command the crack 
Subhas Brigade which made the first attempt to push 
the British back, in an endeavour to free India. Shah 
Nawaz Khan took part in this offensive and he, better 
than anybody else, was in a position to assess the 
true worth of Japanese professions and what was the 
real Japanese attitude towards Indians. It does not 
need a great deal of perspicacity to understand that 
the Japanese were interested in the I.N.A. not in 
order to help India free itself from British bondage but 
to make use of the 1NA in their campaign against the 
Allies in South-East Asia. They had realised that 
Bose commanded a great deal of respect and following 
amongst a vast number of Indian in South-East Asia 
and that he was in a position to draw upon the wealth 
of the richer Indians for a patriotic cause, Their res- 
pect for Bose began and ended with his usefulness to 
them. After their surrender, Bose could be of no 
assistance to them. They deprived him of the personal 
aircraft which they had nlaced at his disposal They 
showed scant respect to him ; Field Marshal Terauchi 
did not condescend to admit Bose's emissary to a per- 
sonal interview. The war had come to an end and 
so had Bose’s usefulness to the Japanese. They paid 
a certain amount of lip service to Bose, and offered 
him an asylum in Japan. They were willing to give 
some little help in providing him with a means of 
escape, but beyond this they were not willing to do 
anything. 

4.58 On the last lap of his journey, Bose could not 
be provided with more than two seats in the bomber 
which left Saigon. On this point there is not the 
slightest doubt, and the evidence is unanimous. AH 
the witnesses have stated that Bose was considerably 
upset, and scant courtesy was shown to him by the 
Japanese military authorities. Even allowing for the 
fact that after the surrender of the Japanese, conditions 
were chaotic and it was not easy to make flight 
arrangements, it might have been possible for the 
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Japanese to permit Bose to take live or six of his col- 
leagues with him, as indeed, he was most anxious to 
do. The evidence is that when Bose was informed oi 
the arrangements for his flight beyond Saigon, he ga\e 
unrestrained expression to his irritation and was even 
prepared to abondon the whole plan of escape. He 
said that he would not proceed beyond Saigon. He 
was, however, prevailed upon by his colleagues and 
by Ishoda to accept the offer of the two seats and take 
Habibur Rahman with him before all flights of Japanese 
planes were stopped. All this shows that the esteem 
in which Bose was held by the Japanese was not of 
the order which would impel them to enter into a 
nation-wide conspiracy and compel a number of high 
army officers to perjure themselves. There is no record 
in history of such a conspiracy or of the suborning of 
such extensive false testimony in order to give shelter 
to one individual. So, there could be no question of 
prevailing upon respectable military officers to perjure 
themselves in a cause which bore no relation to their 
own personal safety or honour and was certainly not 
a matter of patriotic or national importance to them. 
It was argued that Japanese honour demanded that 
these witnesses swear falsely to save Bose. But this 
is a wholly unacceptable hypothesis, for while on the 
one hand, Bose was refused accommodation for 6 or 
7 of his closest associates who were not only his friends 
but were the members of his inner Cabinet, whose ad- 
vice and support he could ill afford to lose after his 
escape, and on the other hand, high military officers 
were willing to perjure themselves for the sake of a 
man who was of no further use to them after their 
(Japanese) ignominous and abject surrender. With 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki blasted by the fire of Atom 
bombs, the Japanese national pride grovelling in the 
dust, their King whose status and virtues were always 
looked upon as godly, humbled and humiliated, their 
economy shattered and their country about to be occu- 
pied by an alien army, the Japanese could not possibly 
have launched on a risky and wholly unprofitable ven- 
ture. They agreed to send Bose to Russia, at his 
special request, and took steps to carry out his wishes. 
In fact, towards the end, they were entirely unaccom- 
modating, and Bose complained that the Japanese were 
“changing the plan". Also when the war had ended 
and when conditions in the Japanese army were so 
chaotic, there could be no quCvStion of the Japanese 
agreeing to secrecy, subterfuge or dissimulation for a 
person who was, as far as they were concerned, an 
alien, who had been useful to them upto a point but 
whose efforts had failed to achieve anything in the 
war. There was no demand by the Allies that Bose 
should be handed over to them, and there was abso- 
lutely no necessity of inventing and advertising an alibi 
for him- 
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4.59 Many of these witnesses appeared before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee when it visited Japan, 
and related the same story. There was then still less 
need for them to perpetrate a totally false story of an 
aircrash. They had not appeared and deposed on oath 
on any previous occasion. Therefore, there could be 
no question of their being compelled, in conscience, to 
repeat a false story. The Shah Nawaz Khan Committee 
was the first committee before which they gave evidence 
on oath, and eleven years after the incident when con- 
ditions had become peaceful, when the trial of the war 
criminals was over and finished with, when there was 
no demand for Bose by anyone, his name was not on 
any list of war criminals, when nothing could be gained 
by these witnesses telling lies, they arc alleged to have 
given false evidence on oath. Such a hypothesis just 
does not make sense. By deposing to a false story, they 
could not hope to support or advance any cause. When 
questioned during the proceedings of this Commission, 
they repelled the suggestion that they had told lies to 
help Bose escape to safety. In fact, there was never at 
any time, either in 1956 or now, any danger that 
threatened Bose, were he alive. As early as 1946, Val- 
labhbhai Patel had publicly declared on the floor of 
the Assembly Chamber in Delhi that if Bose were alive, 
he would be free to come to India and move about 
as and when he pleased, and as I shall presently show, 
Bose’s name was not borne on any list of war criminals 
and he could have made a public appearance without 
any risk to his person or honour. 

4.60 Let us next turn to the discrepancies in the 
statements of the various witnesses who have testified 
to the story of the crash and Bose’s death. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that the witnesses, 
when giving their evidence before me, were recalling 
events that had occurred nearly 25 years previously. 
Several of them had, no doubt, deposed before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee in 1956, and had, on 
that occasion, had the opportunity of refreshing their 
memories. But even since that event 14 years had 
elapsed. Any one with some experience of hearing 
witnesses testify knows how impermanent, how subject 
to erasure, distortion and deception is human me- 
mory in the matter of minor details attending a major 
event. The broad facts stand out fairly clear and 
positive, but all else is enveloped in the mist of obli- 
vion. Memory is prone to play tricks and conjure 
up imaginary pictures to provide verisimilitude to the 
moie easily remembered incident of a murder, an air 
crash, a death or a rescue. So, the exact position 
of the murderer and the number of blows he inflic- 
ted, the exact trajectory of a falling aircraft, the side 
to which it listed, its point of contact with the ground 
are only vaguely or inaccurately remembered. Thus, 
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too, an eye witness may, in course of time forget the 
exact time of some one’s death. A doctor who has 
to deal with and treat thousands of patients may not 
remember how a particular patient was dealt with 
and who was present at the time of his admission to 
the hospital or at the time of his death. Inevitably 
there will be contradictions and discrepancies between 
the evidence of witnesses who describe an event 
which occurred a long time ago. Indeed, a completely 

1 consistent story is nearly always an indication of a 
prepared and stubborned evidence. In the present case 
the story narrated by the witnesses is, on the whole, 
consistent in all its major ingredients. The demea- 
nour of the witnesses who narrated the story of the 
crash, their own involvement in the catastrophe, the 
injuries they sustained and what happened in the 
hospital, impressed me as being frank and truthful. 
When the lapse of time had made the recollection of 
some minor event or insignificant detail uncertain or 
vague, the witnesses did not hesitate to say: “I do 
not remember”, or “I have no memory of this.” 

4.61 Take for instance the evidence of Col. Nono- 
gaki (Witness No. 53), who was Bose’s copassenger 
on the last lap of the journey between Saigon and 
Taipei and received minor injuries in the crash. It 
was said about him that he did not know Bose be- 

^ fore, he had not seen him die and he was not able to 
see his face in the hospital because it was completely 
bandaged. Therefore, it was argued, the statement 
of Col. Nonogaki amounts at most to hearsay evi- 
dence and should, therefore, not be admitted or, at 
any rate, relied upon. It was also urged that the 
seating order in the plane as described by Col. Nono- 
gaki was not consistent with the seating order given 
by other witnesses. 

4.62 The witness’s evidence, however, is that he 
met Bose on the evening of the 17th August at the 
Saigon airport. There could be no mistake about 
Bose’s identity at that moment. Witnesses who know 
Bose will have deposed to his getting into the plane 
with Gen. Shedei. S. A. Iyer (Witness No- 29) 
Deb Nath Das (Witness No. 3), Gulzara Singh (Wit- 
ness No. 153) i Col. Pritam Singh (Witness No. 155) 
and Ishoda (Witness No. 68) all knew Bose, they 
were all present at the Saigon aerodrome and they 
saw Bose enter the plane in which Gen. Shedei was 
travelling Bose was introduced to the other passen- 
gers, and it was impossible to introduce an imposter 
into the plane in full view of Bose’s colleagues and 
counsellors. Nonogaki’s statement is: 

“I met him on the evening of the 17th August 
at Saigon airport. It was just before he 


got on to the plane. I also went in the 
same plane.” 

Immediately after the crash the witness saw Bose 
standing on the runway. 

“I remember the incident quite clearly and the 
subsequent events thereof. Especially I 
remember Mr. Chandra Bose was standing 
naked at the airport.” 

Cross-examined on the point, he said: 

“These things are particularly strong in my me- 
mory. Other things are weaker.” 

At the hospital the witness saw Bose all bandaged up. 
He said that Bose was a very big person, and though 
his face was bandaged, from his physical features 
the witness was left in no doubt about Bose’s iden- 
tity. There was a continuity in the various incidents 
following the air crash. And there was no possibility 
of the witness suffering from halucination or making 
a mistake about the identity of Bose. He was cross- 
examined in great detail by Mr. Trikha, and to many 
of his questions he said: “I do not remember exac- 
tly.” The following extract from the verbatim re- 
cord will show that the witness gave his evidence in 
a natural and frank manner: 

“Shri Trikha: You saw one bandaged person 
lying on the bed? 

Col. Nongaki: Yes. 

Shri Trikha: That bandaged person who was 
lying on the bed was in his senses? 

Col. Nonogaki: He was in his senses. 

Shri Trikha: And the doctors were standing by 
his side. 

Col. Nonogaki: I think so. I am not sure about 
it. 

Shri Trikha: You arc also not sure as to whether 
any nurses were present or not? 

Col. Nonogaki: I am not sure. 

Shri Trikha: In that hall where this bandaged 
person was lying on bed, there were many 
other patients lying on the bed? 

Col. Nonogaki: No. 

Shri Trikha: Did you see any bed ticket by the 
side of this patient who was bandaged? 
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Col. Nonogaki: 1 do not remember. 

Shri Trikha: You did not ask any doctors what 
treatment had been given to that bandaged 
person? 

Col. Nonogaki: No. 

Shri Trikha: Did you ask the doctor that you 
wanted to talk to that bandaged person who 
was lying on bed? 

Col. Nonogaki: I did not. 

Shri Trikha: The doctor was not present when 
you talked to that bandaged person lying 
on the bed? 

Col. Nonogaki: I do not remember exactly 
whether there was a doctor at that time. 

Shri Trikha: Did you take his permission 
whether you were allowed to talk with the 
bandaged person. 

Col. Nonogaki: I do not remember exactly. 

Shri Trikha: You do not remember who was the 
doctor who was standing there. 

Col. Nongaki: No. 

Shri Trikha: What made you talk to that band- 
aged person at that time? 

Col. Nonogaki: I thought he was dying, and I 
asked the interpreter to find out what he 
wanted to say. 

Shri Trikha: You came to know that that per- 
son was dying and therefore you wanted to 
talk to him. 

Col. Nonogaki: Yes. I heard from the doctor 
that he will not survive long. 

Shri Trikha: Did you ask the doctor that if this 
patient dies his photograph should be 
taken? 

Col. Nonogaki: I did not ask. 

Shri Trikha: Do you remember who was the 
interpreter ? 

Col. Nonogaki: I have no memory. 

Shri Trikha: Do you know that the person who 
was bandaged and lying on the bed knew 
Japanese? 

Col. Nonogaki: I do not think he knew Japa- 
nese. 


Shri Trikha: In which language that bandaged 
person talked? 

Col. Nonogaki: I thought he could know Eng- 
lish. So that is why I called an English 
interpreter and he spoke in English. 

4.63 A reading of the above extract convinces one 
of the truthfulness with which the witness gave his 
evidence. Similar extracts may be given from the r 
evidence of other witnesses, but it is sufficient to say 
that the discrepancies do not relate to important and 
significant matters. The witnesses arc not consistent 
regarding the position of the different passengers in 
the plane although they all stated unanimously that 
Genl. Shedei and Bose were sitting in front. There are 
some discrepancies regarding other patients who were 
placed in the same room as Bose. My attention was 
drawn to a statement of a witness who said that there 
are three aerodromes at Taipei. What the witness 
obviously meant was that there were three runways 
and not three separate airfields. 

4.64 Dr. Yoshimi’s statement was criticised on the 
ground that there were contradictions between his 
statement made before the Shah Nawaz Khan Com- 
mittee and before the Commission. There are, no 
doubt, inconsistencies, and the witness ascribed them 4 
to the passage of time that had occurred since the 
events which were being deposed to. The witness 
stated once or twice that the statement that he was 
making before the Commission was truer than the 
statement he had made before the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee. He was not concerned about who gave 
the blood transfusion to Bose but this matter is not 
important, since Dr. Yoshimi, being in overall charge 

of the hospital, would only prescribe the treatment 
and not administer it himself. The actual transfusion 
of blood was conducted by nurses and not by doctors 
or surgeons. Dr. Yoshimi prescribed blood transfu- 
sion and the nurse carried it out. The evidence of 
Dr. Yoshimi was that he was not present at the time 
of transfusion. Dr. Ishii (Witness No. 69) said that 
he saw the nurse trying to give blood transfusion, but 
because she could not find Bose’s vein he had to help 
her. I see no real inconsistency in the statement of 
Dr. Yoshimi and the statement of Dr. Ishii. Dr. Yo- 
shimi was present in the hospital, he may not have 
been standing by Bose’s bedside the whole time, and 
may have passed by when the transfusion was being 
conducted. But the important point is that there was 
no reason whatsoever for Dr. Yoshimi to make up a 
wholly false story and depose to it on oath. Dr. Yo- 
shimi struck me as an eminently respectable indivi- 
dual whose status in life and whose professional pride 
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would prevent him from committing perjury in a case 
with which he was in no way personally or nationally 
concerned. 


4 


4.65 Thus we find that the discrepancies to which 
Counsel have drawn my attention do not falsify the 
story of the crash. They are due to the passage of 
time and the memory of witnesses becoming somewhat 
vague regarding matters of detail. 


4.66 Again it was argued that lack of evidence re- 
garding the details of Bose's plan of escape and the 
manner in which it was to be executed is due to 
Bose’s secretive nature and his old established and 
consistent practice of strictly keeping his own counsel 
about all his schemes. So, the argument proceeds, no 
one before his departure from Saigon, knew that his 
escape would be covered up by a false announcement 
of his death in an air crash. Habibur Rahman’s 
choice as his sole companion beyond Saigon was an 
essential ingredient of his plan. Habibur Rahman 
was chosen because he was Bose’s most loyal and 
dedicated colleague and supporter. He alone could 
be trusted with the entire secret of the plan of escape, 
and he alone could be depended upon not to divulge 
the secret subsequently. Habibur Rahman has justi- 
fied the trust reposed in him. He has proved him- 
^ self to be a true follower of Bose by authenticating 
the false report of Bose’s death and by adhering to 
the story throughout. 


4.67 Mr. Mukhoty argued this matter at great 
length drawing attention to the statements of several 
witnesses who deposed to the completely dependable 
loyalty of Habibur Rehman. From this he sought 
to infer that Habibur Rehman was prepared to die or 
perjure himself at Netaji’s behest. Therefore, Habi- 
bur Rebman’s version of Bose’s end is completely 
false and was invented or, at any rate, asserted and 
proclaimed by him to provide a cover for his escape. 
While Habibur Rehman’s loyalty may be accepted as 
a proved and undeniable fact, the inferences sought 
to be drawn from it cannot be accepted. Habibur Reh- 
man has not appeared as a witness in the present en- 
| quiry, and his credibility is not a matter directly in 
issue. The statements made by him on various oc- 
casions, including his testimony before the Shah Na- 
waz Khan Committee, are no more than hearsay and 
therefore inadmissible in evidence to prove Bose’s 
death. Far less can these statements be used to dis- 
prove die crash story. Had Habibur Rehman appear- 
ed as a witness before me and had his previous state- 
ments been put to him as lie stood in the witness 
box, the probative value of these statements could have 
been assessed. The argument that because Habibur 


Rehman was a loyal and dedicated colleague of 
Netaji, therefore, he deliberately narrated a false story 
is wholly devoid of logic. Similar in essence and il- 
logicality is the assertion that because Bose was by 
nature a secretive individual and never shared his 
plans with anyone except his closest confidants, he had 
conceived a plan of escape of which no one knew any- 
thing and which he was able to execute. There are 
two non-sequiturs in this assertion (i) because no one 
knew of the plan, there must have been a plan; and 
(ii) because the crash story was broadcast, the secret 
plan must have been successfully executed. 

4.68 Mr. Mukhoty drew pointed attention to Shri 
Deb Nath Das’s reaction to the news about Bose’s 
death in the Teipei hospital following the crash of the 
plane in which he was travelling. This is what Shri 
Deb Nath had to say in the matter ■ 

“On the 22nd we were all in the same place. I 
think we were making some preparation for 
food. Around 10 or 10.30 a.m. Shri A. M. 
Sahay came and told us all of a sudden — I 
do not remember the exact words — I heard 
over the radio, somebody heard, that on the 
18th there was a plane crash aud Netaji had 
died in the hospital; he said such an an- 
nouncement was made a little before. 


As soon as he told us, all of us stood in silence, 
standstill and prayed to God for the safety 
of Netaji. 


Because it was two or three days after the Japa- 
nese surrender. Naturally, we thought that 
in order to make Netaji’s exist or escape safe 
this plan has been made. We took it with 
good grace. At that time none of us felt un- 
happy that we were bluffed over this. We 
took it as a bluff and everyone of us felt 
happy.” 

4.69 So, the news of the air crash was interpreted 
as a camouflaged or arcane information of Bose’s 
escape to safety. Deb Nath Das felt happy that the 
Japanese had successfully carried out the plan con- 
ceived by Bose and agreed to by the Japanese. But 
not a single one of the several witnesses who have 
spoken about the escape plan said that it had one of 
its ingredients a fake or a false announcement of Bose’s 
death. The plan was only to save Bose by taking 


him to Manchuria. How could, therefore, anyone in- 
terpret the radio broadcast of August 23 as a success- 
ful implementation and smooth execution of the plan 
and not its disastrous failure, through misfortune, as it 
purported to be and as everyone took it to mean. The 
only reason for his disbelief of the crash story Deb 
Nath Das gave was the delay in making the announce- 
ment. But the delay is explained by the lack of faci- 
lities for broadcasting available at Taipei and the need 
for proper processing through a recognised news agen- 
cy at Tokyo, in the post surrender conditions prevail- 
ing in the region. How can any rational person interpret 
delay in a matter of this kind, taking place at a time 
of this kind, as proof positive of the falsity of the 
news, when there was no previous understanding that 
a false announcement would be made in the event of a 
successful execution of the plan? It must be empha- 
sised that Deb Nath Das gave no other reason at all 
for his joy. 

4.70 Let us examine the evidence of the other wit- 
nesses who heard the news of the air crash, and con- 
sider how they reacted to it. S. A. Iyer (Witness No. 
29) was present at the Saigon airport when Bose and 
General Shidei left in the bomber. Iyer was Minister 
for Publicity in Bose’s Cabinet. He was to follow Bose 
as soon as an aircraft became available. He says that 
he went to the airport on 20-8-1945, in the hope of 
getting a lift to Japan. At the airport, Rear Admiral 
Chuda told him that Bose was dead, but as the engine 
of the plane was running and making a loud noise Iyer 
was not quite sure what Chuda had said. Iyer left 
in the plane but Chuda was left behind. At Tichoi 
Aerodrome, where the plane next landed, Col. Tada 
told the witness about Bose’s death in an air crash. 
Iyer’s statement was : “He said that as you know, 
Nctaji left Saigon on the afternoon of August 17. His 
plane reached Tourane late the same evening. The 
party rested there for the night, took off the next morn- 
ing on the 18th August and landed at Taihoku in 
Formosa. In the afternoon, after a very brief halt, 
the plane took off again but soon afterwards it crash- 
ed.” 

4.71 The witness went on to say he was disinclined 
to believe Tada’s story because Tada did not appear 
to be very communicative. At the same time Iyer did 
not reject Tada’s story. This is clear from the wit- 
ness's statement cited below: — 

“Commission : Did you doubt the story of the 
plane crash because you felt that he (Tada) 
was deliberately putting you off? 

Iyer : He was avoiding. 


Commission : You thought, he was avoiding, 

Iyer . Yes, I thought so. At the same time I also 
thought that perhaps there was no ulterior 
motive. I had two minds”. 

It is clear, however, that the witness ultimately accept- 
ed the crash story, because at Tokyo, he received Neta- 
ji’s ashes at the Imperial Japanese Headquarters and 
helped to carry them to the Renkoji Temple. He treat- 
ed the ashes with the reverence due to his leader. This, 
he would not have done, had he disbelieved the story 
of Bose’s death. Iyer was asked to draft the announce- 
ment of Bose’s death which was to be broadcast by 
the Domei News Agency, and he did so. This further 
goes to confirm the witness’s belief in the death story. 
In 1951, the witness went to Japan to enquire into 
the properties belonging to INA in India and abroad. 
In this connection he paid a brief visit to Tokyo. 
Before he left India he was asked by the Government 
to report on : 

(i) the exact facts about the ashes of Subhas 

Bose kept in a temple in Japan; and 

(ii) authentic information regarding the gold and 

jewellery carried by him on his last known 
plane flight. . 

4-72 Iyer prepared a report in which he discussed 
the story of the fatal air crash in considerable detail. 
The view expressed by him was that Netaji had, in 
fact, succumbed to injuries sustained by him in an 
aircrash on the Taihoku airfield. He went on to say 
“in conclusion I would repeat that I have not the 
faintest doubt in my mind that the ashes that are en- 
shrined in the Renkoji temple in Tokyo are of Neta- 
ji’s " 

4.73 The witness has written a book “UNTO HIM 
A WITNESS”, and in this book also the witness reiter- 
ated his belief that Bose’s plane had crashed and he 
had died at Taihoku. Iyer was present at the Saigon 
airfield when Bose left, and he heard nothing about 
a secret plan of making a false announcement of an 
aircrash and of Bose’s death in order to cover up his 
escape. 

4.74 Another witness Gulzara Singh (witness No. 
153) was also present at the Saigon airport when 
Bose left with General Shedie. Gulzara Singh was 
taken to Hanoi subsequently, and there on the 22nd 
August, he heard the story of the aircrash. He be- 
haved as if he accepted the story as true, although 
he said that somebody brought the news that Bose’s 
plane was seen crossing Manchuria. 
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4.75 Col. Pritam Singh (Witness No. 155) heard 
the news of Bose's death, on the radio, when he was 
at Hanoi. He said he did not believe it because he 
thought that the Japanese would have to “give some 
sort of story to save their skin because Japan was 
going to be occupied by the Anglo-American powers 
and they could not escape themselves unless some 
such story was made”. This reason for his disbelief is 

* wholly unconvincing. Neither Gulzara Singh nor 
Pritam Singh had heard of any plan to make a false 
announcement of Bose's death. The last witness, to 
whose evidence I shall draw attention is Abid Hussain 
(Witness No. 157). He too heard of the air crash 
when he was at Hanoi. Nobody said that the news 
was false or that it was intended to be a cover for 
Bose’s escape. He was specifically questioned on this 
point. He said that he was quite sure that the air 
crash story was not a cover. 

4.76 Therefore, apart from Deb Nath Das and 
Pritam Singh, none of the witness who heard the 
news of the air crash disbelieved it, and the reason 
Deb Nath Das has given is wholly unconvincing. Some 
witnesses quite frankly and honestly said that they 
were inclined to disbelieve the news because they 
wished Bose to be alive. Indeed, an emotional resis- 
tence to accepting the tragedy of Bose's death can be 
the only reason for any reluctance to believe its truth. 

% It would have been otherwise if Bose’s plan of escape, 
to the specific knowledge of the witnesses, who were 
on intimate terms with him and who were his collea- 
gues and advisers, was that five days after Bose’s 
escape to safety, a false story of an air crash and his 
death would be broadcast. This neither Deb Nath 
Das nor the other four witnesses to whose evidence 
I have drawn attention, say. 

4.77 Mr. Mukhoty has, however, interpreted this 
lack of knowledge as corroboration of Bose’s habitual 
and deliberate exclusion of his closest colleagues from 
his secret plans. And yet, he is alleged to have 
shared this plan with all its details with the Japanese, 
because only through them could the plan have been 
executed. 

4.78 Therefore the argument is that although Bose 
was prepared to share the secret of his plan with a 
number of Japanese officers, none except Habibur 
Rchman, out of his own colleagues and supporters, 

♦ knew anything about it. Is it possible that Bose 
should have placed greater trust in the Japanese than 
in the members of his own Cabinet, specially when 
he remembered that the Japanese had, towards the 
end of the war, shown scant respect or regard for 
him. From the beginning they had wanted him as 
their tool, a pawn in their hands, who could be made 
to move in compliance with their plans and wishes. 
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They had treated Rash Behari Bose and Mohan Singh 
in the same manner. That role could no longer be 
played by Bose when the war ended, because there 
was then no prospect of a Japanese victory and there 
was no occasion for a fresh expedition or enterprise 
in which Bose could be made to play a useful part. 
Bose was fully aware of this state of affairs. The pro- 
visions, transport and ammunition supplied to him dur- 
ing the Burma campaign left much to be desired, the 
local Japanese commanders had exercised their own 
discretion, often to the detriment of Indian interests 
and aspirations. They had, even twitted the Indians 
saying ; “Puppets What is the harm in being 
puppets ? You should be proud to be puppets of the 
Japanese.” The command of the Andaman Islands 
was denied to Bose, and the Japanese transferred only 
a portion of their authority to his nominee — Logana- 
than. They had denied him the use of the special 
plane which had earlier been placed at his disposal. 
He was denied accommodation for his colleagues 
in the bomber which was to leave Saigon. Bose had 
bitterly complained to his colleagues of a change of 
plan by the Japanese. He was so angry and resentful 
that he was prepared to stay on and not go beyond 
Saigon. He mistrusted the Japanese after their igno- 
minious defeat. In the circumstances, is it possible 
that he would confide to the Japanese a secret which 
he kept back from his colleagues, and would enter 
into a conspiracy with them to the exclusion of his 
own men and trusted lieutenants ? The answer to 
these questions must be a categoric and emphatic ‘no’. 

4.79 Again, is it possible that the Japanese who 
had begun to behave in this cavalier manner towards 
Bose would enmesh themselves in a web of conspiracy 
hurriedly woven at the last moment, and refuse to 
emerge from it into the light of truth for 27 years. 
Why should the Japanese who have deposed about 
the crash, perjure themselves in this manner ? Mr. 
Mukhoty’s entire argument on this point savours of 
an assertion that the existence of a specified object 
in a totally dark room is proved, because the darkness 
prevents us from seeing it and disproving its absence, 
Ihus making its very invisibility proof positive of its 
existence. 

4.80 It was next argued that strangely only persons 
who did not know Bose were selected to accompany 
him on the Journey beyond Saigon, and no members of 
the Hikari Kikan who knew him and who could be 
expected to be of assistance and support to him, during 
and after the journey, went with him. Nor were his 
personal associates and members of his Cabinet 
chosen for this purpose. These people, it was argued, 
could have looked after him and provided the neces- 
sary moral and material support. Moreover, the only 
survivors were the passengers who were not to go to 
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Manchuria, the destination of Genl. Shedei and Bose. 
The survivors had to go elsewhere. So, it was argued, 
it is impossible to believe the story of the crash. The 
Japanese would not have pushed the Head of an inde- 
pendent State recognised by no less than nine indepen- 
dent countries and who, up to the present day, is 
referred to as His Excellency Chandra Bose into an 
already full plane. Nor would he have been uncere- 
moniously hustled into a bomber with strangers. Mr. 
Mukhoty’s argument predicates that Bose and the 
persons who were to go to Manchuria did, in fact, 
get there, but they were falsely reported to have died. 
The persons who were not to go to Manchuria were 
said to have survived because they did not go with 
Bose. 

4.81 The argument pre-supposes that the flight was 
specifically arranged to implement a fake plan, con- 
ceived primarily for Bose’s benefit, a plan which was 
duly executed. But the evidence shows that the flight 
was arranged in order to carry Genl. Shedei and other 
Japanese officers, who had been posted to Manchuria. 
Indeed, the two seats placed at the disposal of Bose 
were spared very reluctantly, and at first, only one 
seat for Bose himself was being allotted. So, in the 
very nature of things, Bose and Habibur Rahman were 
a sudden and unanticipated addition to an almost full 
complement of the load of the aircraft coming from 
Manila and flying to Dairen. It will be remembered 
that the two planes which had brought Bose and his 
companions to Saigon had gone back. The Japanese 
had, no doubt, agreed, in principle, to convey Bose 
to a place of safety such as Manchuria, but they had 
not assigned him any accommodation on a specific 
plane before Bose’s arrival at Saigon ; Nor had they 
worked out the details of his escape plan. From Saigon 
onward Bose's journey depended on what transport 
would be available anti when. It is needless to repeat 
that post-war conditions were so chaotic and uncer- 
tain that the Japanese could not plan or predict any 
flights even for their own personnel. This explains 
Bose's dejection at what he called a change of plan. 
The change was, in fact, nothing more than a change 
in Bose’s expectations necessitated by the rapidly change 
ing conditions after Japan’s surrender, and the acce- 
leration of American activity in stopping all unautho- 
rised flights by the Japanese and taking possession of 
Japanese military stations including Saigon and 
Taihoku. So, there is nothing surprising in Bose’s 
CO passengers being total strangers to him, strangers 
who were on the plane not as his companions, pro- 
tectors or his adjuncts, but in their own right' on their 
own business, on wav to the places of their new 
posting. 

^4 82 The evidence of Ft. Genl. Ishoila (Witness 
No. 68) on this point sets the mutter free from doubt. 


He said that Field Marshal Terauehi had forbidden 
the use of Bose's personal plane beyond Saigon, so 
Bose had to be accommodated in whatever aircraft 
became available. Ishoda went with Bose as far as 
Saigon and there made arrangements for Bose’s journey 
to Manchuria. The following passage from his depo- 
sition before the Commission may be quoted : 

‘I stayed in Saigon. In Saigon I was told by J 
Staff Officer Tada that the plane in which 
Mr. Bose was to board could not take many 
persons. Mr. Bose wanted to take his Cabi- 
net Ministers along with him, but I was 
told that only Mr. Bose could go with Genl. 
Shedei. So, I went to the headquarters in 
Dalat where I met Commander-in-Chief, 
Genl. Terauehi so that Mr. Boses request 
may be complied with. As a result of my 
negotiations with Gen. Terauehi, he allowed 
him to take about three members of his 
Cabinet along with him. The Staff Officer 
of Gen. Terauehi thought that perhaps three 
persons may be taken along with Mr. Bose. 
When I returned to Saigon, I was told again 
by Staff Officer Tada that only two members 
could be allowed to board the same plane 
along with Mr. Bose. Mr. Bose did not^ 
like that arrangement, and said ‘Then J will 
not go’. Then 1 told Mr. Bose that at 
that time their was a risk that the 
flights could be stopped at any moment 
because of the situation. So I recommended 
to Mr. Bose that he should leave even if he 
could take only two members. By only two 
members I mean Mr, Bose and another mem- 
ber from his party. So, I suggested to Mr. 
Bose that he should accept that arrangement 
for going to the Soviet Union. Then 
Mr. Bose had his last Cabinet meeting for 
about 10 minutes. After the meeting, 
Mr. Bose told us that he would accept that 
arrangement, but Mr. Bose asked us to 
arrange so that the other members could 
follow him by other planes as soon as pos- 
sible. So ] told Mr. Bose that ‘we will J 
make that arrangement as soon as possible. 

So you may please leave quickly with Gen. 
Shedie : Then there was the problem of 
l l, gg a S c * Mr. Bose had many baggages and 
he wanted to take his baggages, but I told 
Mr. Bose that Gen. Shedei would arrange 
about his baggages and so Mr. Bose agreed 
to leave about one-third of his baggages 
behind. He took two-thirds of his baggages 
with him”. 


< 
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4.83 As far the argument that all the passengers 
destined for Manchuria died and the only survivors 
were persons who were not to go to Manchuria, the 
facts do not support the submission made by Counsel 
of the four survivors who appeared to give evidence 
before the Commission, two, namely, S. Nonogaki 
(Witness No. 53) and Taro Kono (Witness No. 63), 
were going to Manchuria because they had been posted 
™ there. This fact is clear from the evidence of Tadashi 
Ando (Witness No. 46) who said quite clearly that 
the persons on the plane told him that they 
were going to Manchuria. Also these persons were 
coming from Manila from where Gen. Shedei was 
proceeding on transfer to Manchuria. Apart from one 
or two passengers who were to go to Tokyo, it seems 
that all the others, particularly two of the survivors 
Nonogaki and Taro Kono, were to go to Manchuria. 
There is, therefore, no force in the argument that the 
survival of only those persons who were not to go 
to Manchuria supports the hypothesis of Bose’s escape 
and a false story having been promulgated to provide 
an alibi. 


4.84 I shall next deal with the arguments that no 
photographs of Bose’s dead body were taken and 
that Bose was not given a State funeral with the 
honours that his status deserved. 


I have repeatedly drawn attention to the postwar 
and post-surrender conditions prevailing on territory 
occupied by the Americans and the complete demo- 
ralisation of the Japanese war machine. It will be 
remembered that several persons committed harakiri 
in a fit of depression because they could not face the 
ignominious defeat of their country, a country which 
had never been defeated by any externa) foe. After 
August 15, the emphasis was not on the observation 
of protocal and due proprieties but on promptness in 
carrying out whatever tasks could be performed before 
the Allied Forces clamped down a total ban on all 
Japanese movements. In the circumstances, there 
could be no question of according military or State 
honours to Bose upon his death or of taking photo- 
graphs of his person. Some photographs were probably 
taken and these were produced by Col. Habibur 
Rahman, but since Habibur Rahman has not been 
examined as a witness and there no evidence to prove 
, the genuineness of these photographs I do not propose 
* to rely upon them. I shall treat them as documents 
which have not been proved. This does not mean 
* that I declare them to be false and therefore contra- 
dictory of the story of the crash and Bose’s death. 
As far as the present inquiry is concerned they were 
treated as if they did not exist, because it is not known 
in what circumstances these photographs were taken, 
who took them, to whom they were handed over and 


in what manner and through whose agency they 
received publicity. In any event, it seems that there 
was no point in taking a photograph of Bose’s face, 
because he had sustained such extensive burns that 
his face was unrecognisable, though in the form of 
his body and his manner resemblance remained to 
make identification possible. I do not find any force 
in the argument that because no photographs were 
taken Bose did not die or that because no military 
honours accompanied the cremation of Bose’s dead 
body, he did not die and was not cremated; nor do 
1 find any force in the argument that the lack of flowers 
or a wreath disproves the entire story of the crash and 
of Bose’s death. In the circumstance of the case, 
these omissions appear to me to be perfectly natural. 
Indeed, I should be disinclined to believe a story of 
a formal and ceremonious funeral. 

4.85 1 come next to the argument that no flight 
documents relating to Bose's last flight were produced 
or were indeed available, and that this clearly proved 
that no crash had taken place on 18-8-1945 at 
Taipei. 

4.86 The papers in the plane must have perished 
in the fire, because the front portion of the plane 
where they would normally be kept was completely 
destroyed. There is no allegation or proof of an en- 
quiry having been made into the air crash by the 
Japanese military authorities. In the chaotic con- 
ditions prevailing at that time, when the Japanese 
were hurrying to get out of Formosa, when the 
American forces were expected to arrive at any mo- 
ment and occupy the Island, no enquiry could have 
been held or even contemplated. We do not know 
if there were any flight papers in Saigon, in Datar 
or at the army headquarters. Any flight papers at the 
Army headquarters at Datar or Saigon must have 
been lost or destroyed because they were not required 
by any authority. There is not a title of evidence 
that there were at any time, in existence, any flight 
papers relating to the flight of the bomber which 
undoubtedly left Saigon with Nctaji and Habibur 
Rahman on board on August 17, 1945. It is only 
conjecture that such papers must have been prepared 
ergo, their non-prodwclion disproves the crash story. 
It is against reason, common sense and die rules of 
evidence to base a conclusion on such an unjustifiable 
and unsubstantiated assumption, 

4.87 The Shah Nawaz Khan Committee made an 
endeavour to secure documentary evidence of the 
cause of die air crash and of Geni. Shedei’s death. 
A request for the production of any documents hear- 
ing oil these two matters was made by die Committee 
and was conveyed to the Japanese authorities through 
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the Indian Embassy at Tokyo. The official reply 
received from the Chief of the Fourth Section, Asian 
Affairs Bureau of Japan is quoted below ; — 

“Dear Mr. Dar, 

In compliance with the request of the Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose Enquiry Commission, 
made at the Third Regular Meeting on May 
26, 1956, I wish to state in reply as 
follows : — 

(i) Official Enquiry Commission wherein 

Netaji was emplaned. 

As a result of investigation made at the Opera- 
tion Section, Repatriation Relief Bureau, 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, it has been 
revealed that no official enquiry commission 
to determine the causes of the accident in 
question was held so far. 

(ii) Military Record on the death of the late 
Gen. T. Shedei. 

Two copies of the record in question, secured from 
the Operation Branch, Repatriation Relief Bureau, 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, is attached thereto 
as enclosures respectively. 

Mentioned above be transmitted to the Com- 
mission. I should appreciate it very much 
if you would be good enough to transmit 
the above reply to the said Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 

HIS All HATTORt 

Chief of the 4th Section, Asian Affairs Bureau, 
GA1MUSHL” 

4.88 It may be pointed out that the above letter 
appears in two separate parts at pages 62 and 64 of 
the printed copy of the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee’s 
report. Along with this letter was sent the copy of 
what appears to be an application made on behalf 
of the deceased GenJ. Shedei for promotion. The 
document is quoted below : — 

(Translation) 


(Subject — Application for Promotion of War-Dead) 

Whereas the person mentioned below comes under 
paragraph 5, Article 26 of ICHIFUKU (First Demo- 
bilization Bureau) No. 744 of 1946, the application 
for his promotion is submitted herewith for your 
consideration : — 


Date of Death 
Cause of Death 
Place of Death 
Position 

Military Rank 
Name 

Date of birth 
Permanent Domicile 


August IS, 1945 
Death by war. 

Taihoku Airfield 

' * Attached to Military Head- 
quarters in Manchuria 

Lieut. General 
Tsunamasa Shidei 
January 27, 1895 

No. 24, Oku-onoc-cho- 
Yamashinalzushi, ma-ku, 
Kyoto City. 


Chief, Korean and Manchurian Affairs Section 
First Demobilization Bureau 
Demobilization Agency 

(Official Seal) 


N.B. — The promotion applied for was not approved. 
Military Career of Lieut. General Shidei : 


December 25, 1915 

August 1, 1940 
October 27, 1943 
May 23, 1945 


August 18, 1945 


Appointed Sub-Lieutenant 
of Cavalary 

Appointed Major General 
Appointed Lieut. General 
Appointed the Chief of 
Staff of Japanese Corps in 
Burma 

Died by war in Formosa. 


Examined and authenticated by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 


(Seal) 

(Sd.) YASUTERU, ASAHINA, 
Secretary 

Ministry of External Affairs 
(Archives Section) 


RYU-SEN-MAN No. 483 August 4th, 1947. June 4, 1956. 


To 

President of Demobilization Agency 

From 

Chief, Korean & Manchurian Affairs Section, 
First Demobilization Bureau, Demobilization Agency. 


It will be seen that the promotion applied for was 
not approved by the Ministry of External Affairs. * 

4.89. Counsel made use of this document to argue 
that Ceiil. Shidei had not died in Taihoku but had 
died subsequently in Manchuria, because the position 
of Genl. Shidei is mentioned as: “attached to military 
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headquarters in Manchuria”. Counsel argued that 
Genl. Shidei could have been so described only after 
he had taken over charge at Manchuria. If he had 
died at Taihoku in an aircrash he would not have 
been so described. The fallacy in this argument is 
that an oihejal designate is so described as soon as 
orders are passed appointing him to a certain post or 
transfering him to another place, and if he dies in 
transit he may, without error, be described as holding 
the post to which he was appointed or attached to 
the organisation to which he was going. The docu- 
ment clearly mentions the date of death as August 
18, 1945 and the place of death as Taihoku airfield. 
Therefore, it is clear that, in the application for pro- 
motion made on behalf on Genl. Shidei, his death at 
Taihoku airfield on August 18, 1945 was clearly 
accepted as a proved fact. This document, there- 
fore, furnishes a clear corroboration of the story of 
the crash and of Genl. Shidei’s death in it. 

4.90. The letter quoted above also makes it clear 
that no official enquiry into the air crash was made 
by the Japanese authorities. In the very nature of 
things, no such enquiry could have been made at that 
time, and the lack of any documents relating to the 
crash either in the form of flight documents, of an 
investigation into the causes of the crash, or of a re- 
port upon the crash itself, does not disprove the story 
of the crash. I find no force in the argument that 
because this evidence is lacking, we must reject the 
story of the crash and treat it as having been deli- 
berately invented to provide a cover for Bose's 
escape. 

4.91. The next point is concerned with hospital 
records pertaining to the treatment administered to 
Bose at the Military Hospital, Taipei, his death and 
subsequent cremation. 

4.92. It was contended in the course of the en- 
quiry that there should have been available docu- 
mentary evidence, in the form of a history sheet or 
bed-head ticket containing details of Bose’s ailment, 
the treatment administered to him and the progress 
observed. After his death, the doctor attending on 
him must have drawn up and signed a death certi- 
ficate giving particulars of the deceased and the cause 
of his death. Finally, there should have been a cre- 
mation certificate to prove that Bose’s dead body was 
duly cremated. This evidence, it was argued, should 
have been forthcoming from the hospital and muni- 
cipal records at Taipei. 

4.93. Photostat copies of two documents were 
produced before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee. 
One document purported to be a death certificate and 


the other an application for permission to cremate a 
dead body. In neither of them was the deceased's, 
name mentioned as Subhas Chandra Bose, nor docs 
the date of birth of the deceased correspond to the 
date of Bose's birth. The cause of death was stated 
to be heart-failure. When the Commission visited 
Taipei, Shri Samar Guha made earnest endeavours 
to find any hospital or crematorium records mention- 
ing Bose’s name, but all he could find and produce 
was the photostat copies of the same two documents 
as were produced before the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee. Shri Guha did not adduce any evidence 
to authenticate the documents, and indeed it was con- 
ceded that the documents did not relate to Bose. 

4.94. Mr. Mukhoty, while arguing his case, assum- 
ed, in the first place, that these documents related to 
Bose and were respectively his death certificate and 
an application for permission to cremate his dead 
body. But, because the details of the deceased men- 
tioned in these two documents did not correspond to 
Bose, he went on to demolish his preliminary hypo- 
thesis by saying that the documents did not relate to 
Bose and, therefore, Bose did not die and his dead 
body was not cremated. It would have been enough 
to dismiss this argument as self-defeating, but because 
the documents were produced before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee and also before this Commission 
and because Mr. Mukhoty relied upon them to rebut 
the story of Bose's death, 1 consider it necessary to 
examine the matter in some detail. 

4.95. In this connection I may refer to Harm Shah, 
a newspaper reporter, who paid a visit to Taipei at 
the end of August 1946. He made an investigation 
into (he story of the air crash and Bose’s death. He 
claimed to have obtained the two above mentioned 
documents from the municipal records at Taipei, and 
he handed over these to S.A. Iyer in 1951. Iyer 
mentioned them in the report he submitted to Mr. 
Nehru. Harin Shah, in 1956, published a book 
named "Verdict From Formosa GALLANT END 
OF NETAJI Subhas Chandra Bose’. The theme of 
this book is that the story of the crash of Bose’s death 
had been proved beyond all doubt. Harin Shah ex- 
pressed the view that though the particulars given in 
the two documents do not, in terms, specify Bose, 
the documents, in fact, relate to him and therefore 
prove his death and subsequent cremation. He attri- 
buted the discrepancy to a desire on the part of the 
Japanese to keep the matter of Bose’s death a com- 
plete secret. 

4.9<>. The death certificate describes the deceased 
as Okara Ichiro, male, born on April 9, 1901. The 
cause of death is mentioned as heart-failure. The 




illness manifested itself on August 17, 1945 and 
proved fatal at 4 p.M. on August 19, 1945. The 
occupation of the deceased is mentioned as “non- 
regular member of the army at Taihoku Army 
Headquarters.” The application for permission to 
cremate the dead body was made by T. Yoshimi on 
21-8-1945, to the crematorium, and the time of cre- 
mation was stated as 6 p.M. on August 22. The name 
of the deceased was, as in the Death Certificate, men- 
tioned as Okara Ichiro and his date of birth as 
April 9, 1901. The cause of death was, as in the 
death certificate, "heart-attack’- 

4.97. It is clear that neither the name nor the date 
of birth of the deceased mentioned in these two docu- 
ments is truly descriptive of Bose. Neither docu- 
ment mentions the cause of death as burn injuries 
sustained in an air crash. Yet Harin Shah assumed 
that the certificate did relate to Bose. Harin Shah 
appeared as a witness before the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee and affirmed his belief in this behalf. 
Harin Shah did not appear as a witness before the 
present Commission although he was present at one 
of the preliminary hearings. He had no personal 
information of any matter concerning Bose’s dis- 
appearance, and as he did not ask to give evidence 
on oath, l did not consider it necessary to summon 
him. 

4.98. Dr. Yoshimi who was the proper person to 
sign the death certificate as also the application for 
permission to cremate the dead body was examined 
on this point both by the Shah Nawaz Khan Com- 
mittee and in the course of the present proceedings. 
Before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee he made 
the following statement : — - 

“On the 18th of August. I had issued a medical 
certificate of death in respect of the deceased 
person writing his name in Japanese (Kata 
Kana) as “Chandra Bose” and giving the 
cause of death as “Burns of the third deg- 
ree”, I handed over the certificate to the 
Captain in charge of the guard. There was 
a diary kept in the hospital in which records 
of all patients were kept. Such a record 
was maintained for Mr. Bose, and there his 
death was also recorded. The recording was 
done either by myself or Dr. Tsuruta giving 
details of every treatment carried out. I do 
not know what happened to the hospital re- 
cords after the war.” 

lit the course o! ihe present enquiry the witness 
made a similar statement. The following extract from 


the records of the proceedings may be quoted 

“Shri Chakraborty : Do you remember that you 
wrote the name of Chandra Bose in the cci- 
tificate or you wrote some other words ! 

Dr. Yoshimi : 1 wrote his name Chandra Bose in 
Katakana. 

$hri Chakraborty : Do you know the full name 
of Chandra Bose ? 

Dr- Yoshimi : l wrote only Chandra Bose. 

Shri Chakraborty : What did you write regarding 
the reason of death 7 

Dr. Yoshimi : General burning all over the body, 
degree three. 

Shri Chakraborty : Nothing more was written on 
the certificate ? 

Dr. Yoshimi : Nothing more was written. 

Shri Chakraborty : What svas the age of Chandra 
Bose mentioned *n the Certificate ? 

Dr. Yoshimi : 1 do not remember whether 1 wrote 
his age or not.” 

Dr. Yoshimi’s previous statement made before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee on this point was read 
out to him and he admitted ics correctness. It is, 
therefore, clear that the death certificate of which the 
photostat copy is mentioned in Harin Shah’s book is 
not the document which was signed by Dr. Yoshimi in 
respect of Bose’s death. For the same reason, the 
application for permission to cremate Okara Ichiro’s 
dead body certainly does not relate to Bose- 

4.99. It follows that the two documents have no 
evidentiary value at all, and neither of them proves or 
disproves anything. They relate to a totally different 
person and not Bose at all. Even the date of death 
mentioned in the certificate is a day later than the 
date of Bose’s death. It may be mentioned here that 
when 1 went to the crematorium at Taipei and inter- 
viewed the son of the original caretaker, I showed him 
a photograph appearing at page 99 of Harin Shah’s 
book and asked him if the man represented there was 
his father. The youngman denied that the photograph 
was that of his father. So. at least in one respect 
Harin Shah is proved not to have been accurate. But 
whatever. Harin Shah said in his book or before the 
Shall Nawaz Khan Committee or to S.A. Iyer is not 
admissible in evidence because (a) Harin Shah had 
no personal knowledge and (b) he did not appear 
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as a witness, before this Commission to depose to the 
facts stated above. Therefore, it is erroneous to argue 
that because these two documents did not mention 
Bose’s name and the date of his birth correctly they 
disprove Bose's death and the subsequent cremation of 
his dead body. The argument is in the nature of non- 
sequitur, for what does not relate to an event, cannot 
be used to disprove it. It is tantamount to raising a 
phantom and then destroying it. I do not, therefore, 
accept the contention that these documents relate to 
Bose and that they disprove the factum of his death. 

4.100 The next point relates to the manner in 
which the news of Bose’s death was broadcast. lyers 
evidence is that though he was told of the air crash 
by Col. Tada on August 20, the news was given gene- 
ral publicity only three days later, on August 23, 
after he reached Tokyo. The draft of the broadcast 
was prepared by Iyer at the request of the Japanese 
Officers. The announcement was broadcast by the 
Dornei News Agency. 

4.101 It was argued before me that in the natural 
course of events, an incident of such importance would 
have been given immediate publicity through official 
media, and the delay of five days, taken together with 
the needless requisitioning of Iyer’s services and the 
utilisation of a private medium, gives rise to a very 
serious doubt about the announcement. 

4.102. The crash took place on the 18th, and Bose 
died late that evening. There is no evidence to show 
that any means of announcing the news publicly exist- 
ed at Taihoku. It was some time before the news 
could be conveyed to Tokyo, because at that time, the 
Japanese did not want their messages to be intercepted 
by the Americans. It may well have taken two days 
before Tokyo was seized of what had happened at 
Taihoku. Iyer was the Publicity Minister in Bose's 
Government, he had been a newspaperman and the 
fact was not unknown to the Japanese because Iyer had 
lived in Japan for many years. As soon as Tver arriv- 
ed he was asked to draft the announcement regarding 
Bose’s death. This request was apparently made be- 
cause the Japanese felt that Iyer would know the 
correct manner of describing Bose and would exercise 
bdth propriety and discretion in framing the announce- 
ment. The delay of five days in publicising the news 
cannot be taken as a rebuttal of the truth of the story. 
There is nothing to show that, in Japan, there existed 
any other broadcasting agency apait from the Domei 
News Agency. Besides, news of this type is always 
publicised by a recognised news agency rather than 
by a department of the Government. There seems to 
be nothing unnatural or extraordinary in Iyer having 


been asked to draft the announcement and the an- 
nouncement having been made by a private news 
agency five days after the occurrence which it broad- 
cast. There is no evidence of any official broadcasting 
station in Taipei or Tokyo. 

4.103. I shall now deal with the controversy (for 
it is nothing less) raging round the rectangular watch 
with a slightly damaged rubber strap which was pro- 
duced by Shri Amiya Nath Bose after persistent re- 
quests made by the Commission. It has been alleged 
that this watch was removed from Bose’s person after 
his death in the Military Hospital at Taipei, and was 
handed over by Mr. Nehru to Sarat Chandra Bose, 
cider brother of Subhas Chandra Bose and father of 
Shri Amiya Nath Bose. Thus- the watch was relied 
upon as evidence corroborating the story of the air 
crash at Taihoku. Shri Mukhoty and Shri Dutt- 
Majumudar repelled this contention and argued that 
the watch was never worn i>y Bose who always carried 
a round Omega gold watch on his wrist* So, it was 
contended that the watch had no connection with 
Bose, and its production did not, in any way, corro- 
borate the story of the crash. 

4.104. The only direct evidence of the recovery of 
the watch from Bose's person would have been the 
statement of Habibur Rahman. In the absence of his 
evidence, the production of the watch cannot be look- 
ed upon as corroboration of the crash story. I shall, 
however, relate the manner in which the watch is al- 
leged to have been recovered and what the various 
witnesses have said about it 

4.105. Shri Amiya Nath Bose, at the time of the 
production of the watch before the Commission, said 
that Mr. Nehru came to Calcutta in December, 1945. 

“At that time Pandit Nehru was staying at our 
house. He was coming from Allahabad and 
I went to receive him at the Howrah Station, 
1 forget by which train. 1 brought him to 
our house, and after a short time, he joined 
the members of the family at the breakfast 
table. My father and mother and, I believe, 
other sisters and brothers must have been 
there also. Panditji brought out this watch 
and handed it over to my father. He said 
that Col. Habibur Rahman had given him 
this watch to be handed over to father, and 
1 remember this very well and 
I can more or less repeat. Panditji stated 
that according to Habib. Subhas was wearing 
this watch at the time of the air crash- He 
tried to remove this watch and got burns. 
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After looking at this watch father handed it 
over to me and asked me to take care of 
it.” 

Shri Amiya Nath Bose was questioned, in great 
detail and at considerable length, about this watch- 
He was inclined to believe the story attributed to 
Habibur Rahman and to accept the fact that the watch 
did, in fact- belong to Subhas Chandra Bose. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that his father Sarat Chandra Bose 
also did not doubt Habibur Rehman s story. While 
describing the incident when Mr. Nehru handed the 
watch to Sarat Chandra Bose, ho said : 

“I remember in December 1945 father took 
Netaji’s death for granted. He was very 
moved by seeing the watch and said Name 
watch same watclv” 

A suggestion was made to the witness that his uncle 
used to wear a round watch, he said : 

“One thing ] heard from many persons is that the 
round gold watch that lie used to wear cer- 
tainly did not reach Europe That parti- 

cular round gold watch could never come to 
East Asia.” 

He reiterated his belief that the round watch, which 
his uncle used to wear in India, never reached Europe 
and he had no reason to disbelieve Habibur Rahman’s 
story. He also mentioned a round watch which had 
been brought by Major Swami and was handed over 
to Sarat Chandra Bose. This watch too was said to 
have been worn by Subhas Chandra Bose. 

4. 106 Witnesses have made totally contradictory 
statements about the matter of this watch. Aurobindo 
Bose (witness No. 165) son of Surcsh Chandra Bose 
said that Subhas Chandra’s father had made a present 
of a round watch to him. Dwijendra Nath 
Bose (Witness No- 162) another nephew of 
Subhas Chandra Bose said: “that watch was 
a gift from Subhas’s mother and Subhas was 
so passionately attached to it that he would 
never part with it. He wore it even when he went to 
jail, and obtained the permission from the jail superin- 
tendent to keep on wearing it.” Amiya Nath Bose has 
already said that the watch was not a gift from 
Subhas’s mother and, in any event, that watch never 
reached Europe. Uttam Chand Malholra, who hosted 
Bose in Kabul, stated that the round watch which Bose 
was wearing, when he arrived, was left behind. It was 
given to Bhagat Ram and from Bhagat Rain, it was 
taken away b\ a police man. Therefore, the round 


watch, about which Bose's nephews speak, whether it 
was a gift from his mother or irom his father, was left 
behind at Kabul. There is really no satisfactory evi- 
dence of what watch Bose was wearing when he left 
Saison on his last journey. Bhaskaian staled that 
Bose was wearing a round watch. But B has k a ran s 
statement has been seen to be wholly unreliable and 
I am not prepared to accept his testimony on this 
point. Evidence in the form of photographs taken at 
various times and published in books, was produced 
by Shri Samar Guha. The matter is, however, incon- 
clusive because, according to one statement, Bose wore 
more than one watch. He was given a present of seve- 
ral watches by the Philippines. Some of these he 
distributed to his officers, and some he retained with 
him either for further distribution or for his own per- 
sonal use. Shah Nawaz Khan stated, in the course of 
his evidence, that Bose used to wear a round as well 
as a rectangular watch. T do not see anything extra- 
ordinary in a person changing his watch. In my view, 
quite undue importance has been attached to this 
matter, and although the indication seems to be that 
this watch was indeed recovered from Bose’s dead 
body, I do not consider its production constituting 
important corroboration of the crash story. In any 
event if the watch did not belong to Bose, it cannot 
disprove the crash story because the watch, which was 
alleged to have been recovered by Habibur Rahman, 
passed through many hands and there is also evidence 
that when Habibur Rahman was confined in the Red 
Fort it was stolen from him by some souvenicr hunder. 
One thing, however, is certain that Shri Amiya Nath 
Bose has taken great care of this watch and for a con- 
siderable time he was most reluctant to part with it. 
It was only when the request to produce it was re- 
peated several times that he became prepared to make 
it an exhibit in these proceedings. It seems to me, 
therefore, that despite all the protests and denials of 
the Bose family, Shri Amiya Nath Bose, at any rate, 
believes that the watch belongs to his uncle Subhas 
Chandra Bose and is to be valued and treated with 
reverence and affection. 

4,107 My attention was drawn to the fact that when 
the watch was handed over to Sarat Chandra Bose 
the hands showed the time to be 1.10. The time of the 
accident is said to have been 2.35. This was alleged 
to be another circumstance which contradicts the crash 
story. The hands, can, however, be easily manipula- 
ted as I have personally tested. The watch is said to 
have passed through many hands and was handed over 
to Shri Sarat Chandra Bose about four months after 
it was removed from Bose's person, and any one could 
have by accident or design changed the time. Some 
people have an irresistible impulse to wind a watch or 


rotate its hands playfully, when the watch is in their 
hands and this may well be the explanation for the 
time 1.10 showing on the dial of the watch. 

4.108 Another matter over which some time was 
expended relates to the allegation that Bose had a 
gold or gold-covered tooth. The significance of this 
allegation is that no attempt was made to examine the 
ashes now resting in the Renkoji Temple in Tokyo to 
see if the ashes contained any gold. Two members 
of Bose’s family have made contradictory statements 
on this point. Shri Amiya Nath Bose said that there 
were gaps in his teeth and he had one or two gold teeth. 
“There was gold on one tooth at least; it was bound 
with gold.” On the other hand Shri Aurobindo Bose 
stated: “So long as he was in India, we were very 
dose to him personally, he did not have any gold tooth 
here.” None of the persons who sought to challenge 
the crash story on this ground saw Bose after he left 
India. No one would think of shifting the ashes of a 
dead person in order to find any gold in it unless there 
was some meaningful purpose in doing so. After the 
cremation there was no question of idetification and 
no one would try to examine the ashes to find a quan- 
tity of gold in them. Later, when the ashes were taken 
to Tokyo and placed in the Renkoji Temple, no one 
thought of committing the sacrilege of opening the 
urn and examining the ashes. When the evidence of 
the members of his own family is so contradictory, it 
will be pointless to pursue the matter further. At 
most the gold was no more than a drop when melted 
and might easily have been lost. Habibur Rahman, in 
the course of. his deposition before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee said: 

“I remember distinctly that a little piece of gold 
which was from the filling of one of Netaji’s 
teeth was removed and placed in the urn.” 

But since Habibur Rahman has not appeared as a wit- 
ness in the present proceedings, his previous statement 
cannot be treated as evidence and I do not propose to 
take it into consideration. Shri Samar Guha very per- 
tinently pointed out that a gold tooth would have been 
a distinct hazard when Netaji was travelling incognito 
in 1941, as it would have facilitated identification, and 
he may well have removed that tooth had it been a 
gold one. In view of the contradictory statements of 
Shri Amiya Nath Bose and Shri Aurobindo Bose, how- 
ever, it is impossible to come to any conclusion on 
whether Bose did have a gold tooth or not and, in the 
circumstances, the omission to examine the ashes at 
Renkoji Temple is a matter of no significance. If upon 
examination, now, the ashes do not yield any clue, the 
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story of the aircrash cannot be said to have been con- 
tradicted because (i) Shri Aurobindo Bose said that 
Netaji had no gold tooth, (ii) according to Shri Samar 
Guha, a gold tooth, if it were there, would have been 
a hazard and might well have been removed, and 
(iii) the infinitesimal quantity of gold which consti- 
tuted the gold filling might well have been lost. On 
the other hand, the presence of a piece of gold can 
always be explained away by saying that it could have 
been introduced into the ashes by someone determined 
to prove the story of the aircrash and Bose’s death at 
Taipei. 

4.109 A strange and, to a person trained in the 
processes and procedures of judicial investigation, an 
utterly irrelevant argument is that because many per- 
sons including some highly placed and responsible 
individuals have, from time to time, expressed doubts 
about the truth or the credibility of the crash story, 
it must be held to have been disproved- Opinions 
or beliefs of persons who have no first hand infor- 
mation of the subject matter of an inquiry are wholly 
inadmissible in evidence, and they cannot be taken 
into consideration for the purpose of determining the 
truth or to formulate conclusions about what hap- 
pened. Opinions are allowed to be cited only in 
certain specified cases and for certain specified pur- 
poses. These are set out in Sections 45 to 51 of 
the Indian Evidence Act. Of these 7 sections, Sec- 
tion 45 is the only relevant section. This reads as 
follows : — 

“When the Court has to form an opinion upon 
a point of foreign law, or of science or 
art, or as to identity of handwriting (or 
finger impressions), the opinions upon that 
point of persons specially skilled in such 
foreign law, science or art, (or in questions 
as to identity of handwriting) (or finger im- 
pressions) are relevant facts. 

Such persons are called experts.” 

Illustrations 

(a) The question is, whether the death of A was 

caused by poison- The opinions of experts 
as to the symptoms produced by the poison 
by which A is supposed to have died, are 
relevant. 

(b) The question is, whether A, at the time of 

doing a certain act, was, by reason of 
unsoundness of mind, incapable of know- 
ing the nature of the act, or that he was 
doing what was cither wrong or contrary 
to law. 
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The opinions of experts upon the question 
whether the symptoms exhibited by A com- 
monly show unsoundness of mind and whe- 
ther such unsoundness of mind usually ren- 
ders persons incapable of knowing the 
nature of the acts which they do, or of 
knowing that what they do is either wrong 
or contrary to law, are relevant. 

(c) The question is, whether a certain document 
was written by A. Another document is 
produced which is proved or admitted to 
have been written by A. The opinions of 
experts on the question whether the two 
documents were written by the same per- 
son or by different persons, are relevant. 

4. 1 10 Of the remaining sections, Section 46, re- 
lates to facts bearing upon opinions of experts, 
Section 47 to opinion as to handwriting. Section 48 
to opinion as to existence of right or custom, Section 
49 to opinion as to usages, tenets etc. Section 50 
to opinion on relationship, while Section 51 merely 
says ‘whenever the opinion of any living person is 
relevant, the grounds on which such opinion is based 
arc also relevant.’ 

4. II I A reading of the terms of Section 45 shows 
that the opinions and beliefs of private individuals 
about a matter like the death of Subhas Chandra 
Bose or the circumstances in which he disappeared 
cannot be treated as the opinions of experts. No- 
body, how so ever highly placed or how so ever 
responsible, can be said to be an expert in the sense 
used in Section 45 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
Therefore, any opinion held by Mr. Nehru, Mahaima 
Gandhi or any other person cannot be said to be 
the opinion of an expert as defined by the Indian 
Evidence* Act and admissible under Section 45 of 
the Act. 

4,112 It will be seen that, by and large, opinions 
of experts arc admitted in only special cases as the 
illustrations to the sections show. A doctor is an 
expert on the matter of illness, death, symptoms of 
illness and causes of death. If the death of a person 
is a matter in issue the opinion of a doctor who 
makes inferences from observed symptoms or on 
examination of the chemical contents of his stomach 
or viscera will certainly be admissible under this Sec- 
tion. Similarly, if an inquiry is being made into the 
value of a building or its structural strength the opi- 
nion of an engineer or an expert valuer will be ad- 
mitted Neither the doctor nor the engineer had any 


personal knowledge of the manner in which the de- 
ceased died or the circumstances in which the 
building was constructed. What they say about the 
matter is the result of their subsequent inspection 
and is based on their training and expert knowledge. 
Their opinion is, therefore, admissible. But to travel 
beyond the bounds laid down in the Indian Evidence 
Act would be to enter the dangerous territory in 
which wild conjecture, hopeful speculation, wishful 
thinking, misguided enthusiasm or a desire delibe- 
rately to mislead hold unbridled sway. If the opi- 
nion of a person who has heard stories about Bose 
from others were to be taken into account, pride of 
place must be accorded to the majority report of the 
Committee presided over by Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, 
for this Committee based its opinion not upon ru- 
mours or upon the beliefs and disbeliefs of indivi- 
duals how so ever highly placed, but upon the sworn 
testimony of persons who claimed to possess first 
hand knowledge of the facts to which they were 
deposing. 

4.113 But, at the very start of this inquiry I 
declared that the findings arrived at by that Com- 
mittee were inadmissible in evidence and certainly 
not binding upon me. In this view of the matter, 
neither the majority report nor the dissentient report 
prepared by Shri Suresh Chandra Bose can be look- ^ 
ed at as evidence- Nor has the oral testimony of 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose any probative value, for 

it amounts to nothing more than his opinion resting 
on what he has heard second hand- If his opinion 
is to be taken into consideration, the opinion of his 
two colleagues must also be looked at and treated 
as evidence. Then, by the sheer logic of numbers 
the majority report must be given greater weight. We 
should then be driven to the absurd conclusion that 
this Commission could, without holding any inquiry, 
have adopted the findings of S/Shri Shah Nawaz 
Khan and Maitra- 

4.114 It must, however, be conceded that the ar- 
guments set out in both the majority report and the 
dissentient report can legitimately be adopted by 
Counsel and urged by him to support or to rebut 

a specific version or hypothesis. Counsel, were in- - 
deed, allowed to do this. Therefore, though almost 
the entire long and rambling statement of Shri Suresh 
Chandra Bose is inadmissible in evidence, many of 
the arguments upon which he placed his conclusions 
were allowed to be advanced by Shri Mukhoty and 
Shri Dutt Majumdar. There is nothing strange or 
anamolous in excluding this argument when uttered 
by Shri Suresh Chandra Bose and admitting it when 
spoken by Counsel, for the one is the mere opinion 
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of a non-expert and the other is commentary on 
evidence produced in the course of the present in- 
quiry. Shri Suresh Chandra Bose’s statement was 
made as if it were a piece of evidence, though it was 
no more than his opinion based on material which 
is not before the Commission. Counsel’s arguments 
on the other hand related to evidence heard by the 
Commission. The two thus fall into entirely sepa- 
rate categories. 

4.115 Counsel has relied upon opinions expressed 
at different times by Mr. Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, Shrimati Vijay Laxmi Pandit 
and other persons, though none of them had any 
personal knowledge of the matters under inquiry. 
These opinions are wholly inadmissible in evidence 
but since the argument was advanced with consider- 
able vehemence 1 propose to deal with the matter 
briefly. 

4.116 Let us first take the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Nehru. It is said that in reply to a letter ol 
12-5-1962, from Suresh Chandra Bose, Mr. Nehru 
said : — 

“You ask me to send you proof of the death of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. I cannot 
send you any precise and direct proof- 
But all the circumstantial evidence that has 
been produced and which has been referred 
to in the Inquiry Committee’s report has 
convinced us of the fact that Netaji has 
died”. 

This statement has been construed as an expres- 
sion of opinion that no precise and direct proof of 
Bose's death existed, and therefore, in Mr. Nehru's 
opinion, Bose had not been proved to have died. It 
is clear that when we read Mr. Nehru’s reply in full 
the interpretation sought to be placed upon is a gross 
travesty of what he said. Mr. Nehru had through- 
out taken the stand that he believed in Bose’s death, 
although even such belief would not be admissible in 
evidence on the grounds stated above- 

4.1 17 On another occasion, Mr. Nehru is alleged 
to have said that he had no conclusive proof of Bose’s 
death. It is not clear in what context Mr. Nehru 
made this statement, but if by conclusive proof we 
understand proof which cannot be rebutted as laid 
down in Section 4 of the Indian Evidence Act, then 
undoubtedly Mr. Nehru had no conclusive proof of 
Mr. Bose’s death. This, however, does not mean 
that Mr- Nehru disbelieved the story of the air crash 
and Bose’s death- Mr. Nehru’s words have been dis- 
torted and misinterpreted. 


4118 Another argument advanced is that though 
Mr. Nehru was unwilling for some time to order an 
inquiry into Bose’s disappearance, he was finally pre- 
vailed upon to appoint a Committee. When the Com- 
mittee submitted its report the government accepted 
it and Mr. Nehru in his subsequent replies to ques- 
tions, asked in Parliament, said that he was convinc- 
ed of the truth of the crash story, and that there was 
no further need to order a second inquiry. Mr- 
Nehru’s decision to appoint the first Committee has 
been interpreted as arising from a doubt entertained 
by him regarding the truth of the crash story. For 
the same reason when Mrs. Gandhi agreed to the 
appointment of the present Commission, her conces- 
sion to the demand of a large number of Members 
of Parliament was construed as a doubt in her own 
mind regarding the truth of the crash story. Neither 
the order of Mr. Nehru nor the decision of Mrs. 
Gandhi to direct an enquiry into the disappearance 
of Subhas Chandra Bose was the consequence of a 
personal doubt or disbelief in their own minds; but, 
in any event, any number of doubts, any measure of 
disbelief cannot add up to anything. The value of 
such doubt is zero and the sum total of several zeros 
is no more than zero. It is clear that any doubt 
entertained by anyone, who has no first hand infor- 
mation, is of no significance whatever, when we are 
measuring the quantum or the value of the evidence 
upon which a finding can be based- If the person 
who entertained the doubt were to state the reasons 
for his doubt or the material which had led him to 
disbelieve a certain fact or event, we should examine 
the intrinsic worth of such reason or material and 
come to an independent finding. For this purpose 
and to this extent alone are doubts relevant- Doubts 
and disbeliefs per se have no value whatsoever, and 
must be firmly excluded from consideration. Mr- 
Nehru’s change of mind, if it can be called a change 
of mind, when he appointed the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee was a concession to public demand. In 
a democracy such concessions are often made even 
against one’s better conviction, in response to the 
demand of a few individuals who arc more vocal 
and more vociferous than millions of others who are 
content to accept the happening of an event and have 
no wish to question it. Such a decision often means 
no more than that the Government in power has 
nothing to conceal. The Government’s good faith 
and its truly democratic nature arc proved all the 
more convincingly by what may prove to be a re- 
dundant inquiry. This is the real justification for 
what may seem to many a pointless and unrewarding 
exercise. Therefore there is no force in the argu- 
ment that Mr Nchiu’s decision to appoint the Shah 
Nawaz Khan Committee implied a belief, entertained 
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by Mr. Nehru, on good and cogent grounds, that 
Bose did not die as a result of injuries sustained by 
him in an air crash. 

4.119 As regards Mahatma Gandhi, the contention 
of Counsel is that when he heard of Bose’s death he 
said that his inner voice told him that Bose had not 
died. He is alleged to have sent a wire to the Bose 
family at Calcutta not to perform the Shradh cere- 
mony, which is performed only in the case of a dead 
individual. Also he is alleged to have said that Bose 
was a great man and he was alive. If Mahatma 
Gandhi did say these things they could only have 
been prompted by his deep respect for Bose and a 
desire to see him alive. When anyone near and dear 
to us, or anyone great is reported to have died, we 
arc reluctant to reconcile ourselves to the loss and so 
we do not believe in his death. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
expression amounts to nothing more than such wish- 
ful thinking or a symbolic tribute to Bose- There 
is, however, no direct evidence of any message from 
Mahatma Gandhi dissuading the Bose family from 
performing the Shradh ceremony. This is merely the 
ipse dixit of one or two members of the Bose family, 
and I am not convinced of the truth of what they 
have said in this behalf- Prof- Guha stated, in the 
course of his examination, that in Mysore somebody 
asked Gandhiji what he thought about the report of 
Bose’s death. Gandhiji replied that if some one were 
to show him Netaji’ ashes, even then he would not 
believe that Subhas was not alive. Mr. Guha did 
not say that he was present on that occasion and what 
he said was a second hand report made to him by 
an unspecified person. So, 1 find it difficult to accept 
the correctness of this statement. 1 do not find it 
recorded anywhere and it is not clear what exactly 
Gandhiji said or meant. In any event, I cannot, on 
the basis of this second-hand statement, accept the 
contention that Gandhiji disbelieved the story of the 
crash and therefore the crash never took place- I 
have already pointed out instances of exaggerations 
and misstatements which have been prompted by a 
refusal to believe the story of Bose’s death despite 
overwhelming evidence to support it. 

4.120 As regards Dr. Radhakrishnan, his name 
was specifically mentioned by Shri Goswami, who 
said that he presented a copy of his book “Netaji 
Mystery to Dr. Radhakrishnan” and on that occasion, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said : “Well, I know of Netaji’s 
existence in 1948”. He went on to say that he (Dr. 
Radhakrishnan) went to Russia and there Subhas 
Babu came to see him and requested him to make 
arrangements for his (Bose’s) return to India. This 
is alleged to have happened in 1954 Dr. Satyana- 
fay an Sinha made a somewhat similar statement and 


stated that, in Paris when he was acting as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s interpreter from Russian into Eng- 
lish Dr- Radhakrishnan gave him to understand that 
to his knowledge Bose was alive and was in Russia. 

4.121 Extracts from the statement of Shri S. M. 
Goswami were sent to Dr. Radhakrishnan for his 
comments. He sent a prompt reply saying : “I have 
read verbatim report of Shri S- M. Goswami s state- 
ment, which you were good enough to send me. The 
last time I met Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was in 
Darjeeling in the summer of 1940 and I have not 
made to Shri Goswami any of the statement he has 
attributed to me.” 

4.122 Dr. Radhakrishnan was too ill to be exa- 
mined orally. But he is a far more reliable and 
upright person than Shri Goswami and 1 can not give 
preference to Shri Goswami’s statement over the 
written reply sent by Dr. Radhakrishnan. Shri 
Goswami was merely inflating his ego, as has been 
discussed in greater detail in another part of this 
report. 

4-123 With regard to Snit- Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, 
she has sent an affidavit to the effect that she had 
never met Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in any con- 
nection after he left India- There is no reason what- 
soever for. disbelieving this affidavit. It is far more 
reliable and acceptable than the evidence of a host 
of witnesses who have made incredible statements 
about encounters with Bose at different times and at 
different places. 

4.124 There is one more matter about which a 
brief mention must be made. Lord Wavell was the 
Viceroy of India in August 1945 and he heard the 
news of Bose’s death in Taipei. Upon a first im- 
pression he recorded in his Journal “I wonder if the 
Japanese announcement of Subhas Bose’s death is 
true.” He felt somewhat sceptical, and thought that 
this would be the sort of statement which the Japa- 
nese would make, if Bose were going undergorund. 
In subsequent entries in his Journal, Lord Wavell 
took Bose’s death as proved and repeatedly referred 
to him as a dead person- These entries appear in 
the book Viceroy’s Journal by Wavell. 

4.125 A statement attributed to Lord Mountbatten 
lias been also mentioned in the course of these pro- 
ceedings. Ha is alleged to have recorded that Subhas 
Chandra Bose has once more escaped. If he did 
make this comment it obviously meant that the Allied 
Military authorities had not been able to capture 
Bose alive. Mounlbatten’s observations cannot be 
taken to mean that he had information of Bose’s 
escape to a place of safety. 
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4.126 These so called doubts and beliefs, there- 
fore, amount to nothing, and the argument of learned 
Counsel that because eminent persons, holding res- 
ponsible positions expressed doubts about the truth 
of the crash story, the story was false, has no force 
or validity. These persons had no personal know- 
ledge. They were giving expression to their views 
at a time when no proper inquiry into the matter 
had been made- Indeed, in the earlier enquiry car- 
ried out by the personnel of the British Intelligence 
the finding was to the effect that Habibur Rehman's 
story was true and that Bose had, in fact, died- 

4.127 With regard to the other persons who have 
expressed their opinions and beliefs it is sufficient to 
say that these persons were actuated not by a desire 
to tell the truth but by other motives. The evidence 
of many of them has been discussed in another part 
of this report and the worthlessness of their evidence 
demonstrated. There are others who do not merit 
even a passing mention because their opinions or be- 
liefs arc nothing more than a figment of their 
imagination or deliberate falsehood calculated to 
draw attention to themselves. 

4.128 After giving the most anxious consideration 
to all the available evidence, the criticism to which 

* the statements of the various witnesses were subjected 
and the arguments advanced by counsel, I have 
reached the conclusion that the story of the aircrash 
at the Taihoku airfield in Taiwan and the subsequent 
death of Bose, resulting from burn injuries sustained 
by him in the crash must be believed. This story is 
substantiated by the testimony of wholly independent 
witnesses, four of whom were Bose’s co-passengers 
in the plane which crashed, one is the doctor who 


attended to him and signed his death certificate and 
several others mentioned in the course of this chapter 
who have corroborated this story in all material par- 
ticulars. I am not prepared to accept the contention 
that the entire military organisation of Japan had 
entered into a conspiracy to put forward a false story 
in order to cover up Bose’s escape- Such a hypothe- 
sis is foreign to reason and to human nature. Most 
of the witnesses who gave evidence impressed me by 
their frank and honest demeanour. The Doctor, too, 
appeared to be a most convincing witness of truth. 
The criticism advanced against the testimony of these 
witnesses has been discussed by me in the foregoing 
pages, and in the end, it is only necessary to say that 
this criticism does not shake the strength and the 
value of the evidence. 

4.129 1, therefore, find it proved beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that Bose travelled in a Japanese 
bomber from Touraine to Taihoku on the morning 
of 18th of August, 1945. At Taihoku the plane 
stopped for a short time to refuel. The pilot detected 
a snag in one of the engines. This was attended to, 
and the pilot pronounced the aircraft to be air- 
worthy. The propellers of one of the engines had 
been damaged in a previous accident and the repair 
carried out did not completely restore the efficiency 
of the engine- This finally caused the crash at 
Taihoku, almost immediately after the plane took off- 
The plane crashed to the ground, broke into two parts 
and caught fire. In this fire the pilot and Genl. 
Shidei died instantaneously and of the other men on 
board, the co-pilot Ayoagi died later and Bose also 
succumbed to his burn injuries during the course of 
the following night. His body was cremated and the 
ashes were taken to Tokyo. 


FIVE 


EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN HYPOTHESES 


5.1 In this Chapter I propose to deal with three 
matters which were agitated before me at some length, 
though they have only a remote and indirect bearing 
on the facts under inquiry, viz. 

(i) what was the exact nature of relations bet- 
ween Nehru and Bose ; 

(ii) was Bose declared a war criminal, liable to 
be tried and punished by the special tribunal 
set up for this purpose ; and 

(iii) What is the significance of the earliest en- 
quiries regarding Bose conducted by Intelli- 
gence and secret service personnel. 

It will be seen at once, that the answers to these 
questions may throw some light on Bose’s attitude 
and his plans, but they cannot afford much assistance 
in the investigation of what happened on August 18, 
1945. But since it has been argued that these matters 
are helpful in understanding Bose’s character and the 
plans he may be assumed to have made (when no 
positive evidence of such plans is available) they 
demand more than a passing reference in this report. 

5.2 The argument relating to Nehru-Bose relation- 
ship was advanced with considerable vehemence. It 
was alleged that Nehru was hostile to Bose, and had 
been so, ever since Bose defeated Gandhiji’s nominee 
at the election for the Presidentship of the National 
Congress in 1939. Nehru looked upon Bose as a 
rival and, after India attained independence, a danger 
to his position as supreme leader and political head of 
India. Nehru, so it was argued, had never accepted 
the truth of the air crash story, and he knew that 
Bose was still alive. It was suggested in the course 
of arguments that Nehru was indeed, in some way, 
responsible for Bose not making a public appearance. 
Nehru, therefore, contrived to obtain a false report 
of Bose’s death by appointing a committee, the mem- 
bers of which he could control or influence. 

5.3 To support this argument, reliance was placed 
on the supposedly hostile feeling between Bose and 
Nehru arising out of differences in their political 


ideologies. A statement attributed to Nehru was that if 
Bose invaded India with the assistance of the Japanese 
army, he (Nehru) would oppose Bose with the force 
of arms. It was also alleged that Nehru, at the invi- 
tation of Lord Mountbattcn, went to Singapore in 
1946, and there, .agreed to some plan whereby Bose 
could be prevented from making himself manifest. 

5.4 Let us first examine the political differences 
between Nehru and Bose, and see if there is evidence 
of any hostility or animus on the part of Nehru to- 
wards Bose. The Counsel for the Commission read 
extracts from A Bunch of Old Letters by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the authenticity of the contents of which was 
not challenged by anyone. These letters show that 
there were, no doubt, political differences between Bose 
and Nehru, and whereas Nehru was a more moderate 
politician, Bose was inclined to be more revolutionary 
and more impetuous. But we find no evidence what- 
soever of any hostility, recrimination or vindictiveness 
on the part of Nehru. Indeed, before the unpleasant- 
ness caused by the presidential election of 1939, Bose 
had written to Nehru in the most affectionate and res- 
pectful terms. He wrote on March 4, 1936 : “I shall 
make the statement as short as possible and say clearly 
that I have definitely decided to give you my full 
support. Among the front rank leaders of today, you 
are the only one to whom we can look up to for 
leading the Congress in a progressive direction.” Again, 
on 13th March, 1936. he wrote to Nehru : “I can 
think of no one else in whom I could have greater 
confidence.” Writing on June 13, 1936, he expressed 
concern about Nehru’s health, saying, “from the papers 
I gathered that you were over-working yourself and 
] was feeling concerned about your health. I am 
glad that you went to Mussoorie for a rest, though a 
short one. I can appreciate how difficult it is for 
you to avoid over-working yourself ; nevertheless, 1 
do hope that you will not strain yourself too much, tt 
will not help anyone if you have a break down.” Again 
on October 19, 1938, Bose writing to Nehru said, 
you cannot imagine how I have missed you all these 
months. 1 realise, of course, that you needed a change 
very badly. I am only sorry that you did not give 
yourself enough physical rest” A. K. Chanda, writing 
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on the eve of the presidential election on Novembei 
28, 1938, said to Nehru : ‘‘And if he (Gandhiji) met 
you now, he would, in all probability, seek your help 
in getting Subhas Babu re-elected." When the rift 
took place, Nehru wrote to Bose, more in sorrow than 
in anger, regretting that differences had arisen in the 
National Congress. He said ; “As I told you, your 
contest in the election has done some good and some 
harm. 1“ recognise the good, but I am apprehensive 
f of the harm that will follow. 1 still think that, in the 
balance, it would have been better if this particular 
conflict had not taken place in this way. But that 
is a thing of the past and we have to face the future.” 
Bose, however, appears to have taken the differences 
as a personal affront to his dignity and position. He 
did not reply to the long letter written by Nehru from 
which the above passage has been quoted, and later, 
Nehru wrote to his brother, Sarat Chandra Bose, in 
reply to a letter which the latter had sent, “but your 
letter hardly refers to any question of policy or pro- 
gramme. It deals with personal issues and brings 
serious charges against particular individuals. This 
brings the argument to a lower level and it is obvious 
that if such opinions are held by any individual or 
group against another, mutual cooperation in a com- 
mon task becomes impossible. I do not know how 
far your letter represents Subhas’s views on the sub- 

j ject I think it is desirable to have some kind of 

* investigation into the various charges brought by you 
or others. It is improper that such charges should be 
made vaguely, and the fact that many people believe 
in them does not substantiate them. We cannot allow 
our public life to descend to a level of mutual re- 
crimination 1 had hoped that it would be 

possible in these days of internal and external crisis 
to have a large measure of cooperation among Con- 
gress men, and laboured to this end at Tripuri and 
before. ....... if there is to be conflict among Con- 
gress men, I earnestly hope that it will be kept on a 
higher level and will be confined to matters of policy 
and principle.” 

5.5 In these letters there is not the slightest sign 
of hostility or antipathy. There is an expression of 
regret on the part of Nehru for the differences in a 
national organisation. There is anxiety to avoid a 
split and a spirit of what may be called sweet reason- 
ableness. It has often been said about Nehru that 
he never entertained any venom or feelings of recri- 
mination, and that although he was imprisoned a num- 
ber of times by the British Government, he found 
it in his heart to be friendly towards the British after 
indenpenclcnce. It was the system he fought against 
and not the individuals who were no more than instru- 
ments through whom the system was administered. 


Indeed, not even the worst detractors of Nehru ever 
accused him of being vindictive or revengeful. After 
independence when the question of Bose’s family and 
any assistance which they might need arose, Nehru 
took every possible step to help them. He was, at 
all times, agreeable to any measure designed to pro- 
vide financial or other aid to Mrs. Bose and his 
daughter, Anita. 

5.6 The existence of Bose’s widow and daughter 
was first given wide publicity in India by the Hindu- 
stan Standard on May 5, 1951. The issue of that 
date contained a three-column account of a meeting 
between Aurobindo Bose and his Aunt, Mrs. Subhas 
Chandra Bose in Vienna, in 1947. It will be recalled 
that Aurobindo Bose is the son of the late Suresh 
Chandra Bose and, therefore, a nephew of Netaji. 
The published account was enlivened by a graphic 
description of the meeting, and three photographs de- 
picting Mrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, her mother and 
her young daughter, Anita. One or two passages 
from this narrative may be quoted : 

“Shri Aurobindo Bose, nephew of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, told pressmen in Calcutta 
on Friday that he was proud of her because 
she was fully inspired by the ideology of her 
illustrious husband.” “His aunt, Mrs. 
Emilie Schenkl, was eager to come to India 
with her daughter Anita.” “He informed 
that Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
had written to Mrs. Bose some time ago 
requesting her, as a friend of Netaji and in 
his personal capacity, to come to India and 
spend a couple of months here.” ........ 

“Shri Bose stated that when he took leave of 
them at Vienna, Mrs. Bose gave him some 
souvenirs of Netaji. Among them were 
photos of Netaji and his wife, the stone ex- 
tracted after a gallstone operation on 

Netaji.” , . 

“In reply to the question why the news of 
Netaji’s marriage had not been disclosed 
earlier, he said it had been withheld for Ihe 
safety of Mrs. Subhas Bose and her child, 
because Austria was then under the occu- 
pation of the Allied Powers.” 

5.7 Another nephew of Netaji, Amjya Nath Bose, 
who has appeared both as Counsel and witness in the 
present proceedings, wrote to Nehru on June 10, 
1952, saying : “1 want to send, from time to time, 

small sums of money to my aunt in Vienna”. In 
another letter he gave the name and address of his 
Aunt as; Frau Emilie Schenkl, Ferrogasse 24 Vienna. 
Bose’s family was quite enthusiastic about his widow 
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and daughter until Lalita Bose made a suggestion in 
1958 that Netaji Bhawan in Calcutta should be handed 
over legally to Anita. To this suggestion Amiya Nath 
Bose, at first, objected as also another nephew Dwijen- 
dra Nath Bose. They seemed to have agreed to the 
transfer somewhat reluctantly. But when Anita’s visit 
to India began to draw near, they had second thoughts. 
On November 1, 1960, Pradip Bose who is another 
nephew of Netaji wrote to Nehru that the members 
of the Bose family were meeting “on 9th November 
to discuss problems which her visit will entail and 
also to fix up a comprehensive programme for her” In 
this letter Pradip Bose did not question Anita’s rela- 
tionship with Netaji, and admitted that she had writ- 
ten to him. At this time somebody appeared to have 
thought that Anita intended to stay permanently in 
India. A question was asked in Parliament, and the 
reply given was that the daughter of Netaji was likely 
to visit India in December. I960. Anita arrived in 
Calcutta and was warmly welcomed. Then she paid 
a visit to Delhi where she arrived on December 17. 
The Sunday Standard of December 18, 1960, publish- 
ed a photograph of her and also the following news 
item : 

“Miss Anita Bose, 18 year old daughter of Neta- 
ji Bose, arrived here today by air from Cal- 
cutta for a five-day stay. 

Miss Bose, who is accompanied by two other 
members of the Bose family, Dr. Sishir Bose 
and Lalita Bose, was received at the airport 
by Mrs, Nayanatara Sehgal, niece of Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

Miss Bose will be the guest of Mr. Nehru during 
her slay in the capital. Mr. Nehru received 
her affectionately at his residence ” 

5.8 Some time after this, Haripada Bose raised a 
point that Anita was not Bose’s daughter at all. The 
cry was taken up by other members of the Bose family 
apparently for the reasons that Anita’s relationship 
posed a threat to their interest in the property left by 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Nevertheless, Nehru continued 
to feel the greatest concern for Bose’s widow and 
child, and took steps to assist them financially. Apart 
from the small sums of money which Amiya Nath Bose 
sent her through the Indian Embassy in Vienna, Nehru 
created a Trust in the sum of Rs. 2 lakhs out of INA 
Relief Fund. The major portion of this money was 
drawn from the proceeds of a film depicting the 
career of Netaji. There was also a contribution of 
Rs. 45,000 by the West Bengal Government. The 
income from the Trust money was regularly sent to Mrs. 
Bose in Vienna. The Trust property was to become 


the property of Anita Bose when she attained majority. 
Emilie Schenk! wrote to Nehru expressing her grati- 
tude for creating a Trust for her daughter, Anita Bose. 
“May God bless you”, she concluded, for this noble 
gesture”. Nehru took a personal interest in the drafting 
of the Trust Deed and the manner in which it was 
to be administered. Indeed, he showed far more con- 
cern than Bose’s family. As early as 1958, when 
Anita was expected to pay a visit to India, Bose’s 
nephews were not too eager to receive her. Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal wrote to Nehru 
on December 5, 1958 : 

“I have been discussing the question of Anita’s 
coming over to India. I am enclosing a 
note, which will give you an idea of the 
present position regarding the house in Elgin 
Road. 


If the heirs of Subhas Chandra Bose are not 
ready to receive Anita, it will be difficult 
for her to come and stay at the Elgin Road 
house, even if she wants to. 

Under the circumstances, I have told Lalita to in- 
form Anita not to come to India at the 
present moment.” 

As already stated above, Anita did pay a visit to 
India in 1960 and was warmly received, but the 
warmth was prompted by the knowledge that she was 
not interested in her late father’s property and inten- 
ded to go back to Europe after a brief stay. 

5.9 There is not the slightest evidence to indicate 
any feeling of hostility on the part of Nehru towards 
Bose. The political and ideological differences bet- 
ween them, which arose in 1938, had vanished with 
the passage of years, and after 1947, when India at- 
tained independence, these differences had no rele- 
vance whatsoever because the raison d’etre of these 
differences was the divergent means which Nehru and 
Bose thought should be employed to attain indepen- 
dence. Independence having been achieved, the means, 
which might have had relevance in 1938, were now 
a matter of no consequence whatsoever. There is 
nothing to indicate that Nehru would not have wel- 
comed Bose after 1947, had Bose been alive and had 
he choscji to make a public appearance. In fact, he 
stated on several occasions that he had always enter- 
tained sentiments of respect and affection for Bose. 

5.10 With regard to the remark which Nehru is 
alleged to have made that should Bose invade India 
with the assistance of Japanese forces, he would 


rotate its hands playfully, when the watch is in their 
hands and this may well be die explanation for the 
time 1.10 showing on the dial of the watch. 

4.108 Another matter over which some time was 
expended relates to the allegation that Bose had a 
gold or gold-covered tooth. The significance of this 
allegation is that no attempt was made to examine the 
.ashes now resting in the Renkoji Temple in Tokyo to 
* see if the ashes contained any gold. Two members 
of Bose’s family have made contradictory statements 
on this point. Shri Amiya Nath Bose said that there 
were gaps in his teeth and he had one or two gold teeth. 
“There was gold on one tooth at least; it was bound 
with gold.” On the other hand, Shri Aurobindo Bose 
stated: “So long as he was in India, we were very 
close to him personally, he did not have any gold tooth 
here.” None of the persons who sought to challenge 
the crash story on this ground saw Bose after he left 
India. No one would think of shifting the ashes of a 
dead person in order to find any gold in it unless there 
was some meaningful purpose in doing so. After the 
cremation there was no question of idetification and 
no one would try to examine the ashes to find a quan- 
tity of gold in them. Later, when the ashes were taken 
to Tokyo and placed in the Renkoji Temple, no one 
thought of committing the sacrilege of opening the 
^i?rn and examining the ashes. When the evidence of 
the members of his own family is so contradictory, it 
will be pointless to pursue the matter further. At 
most the gold was no more than a drop when melted 
and might easily have been lost. Habibur Rahman, in 
the course of his deposition before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee said: 

“I remember distinctly that a little piece of gold 
which was from the filling of one of Netaji’s 
teeth was removed and placed in the urn.” 

But since Habibur Rahman has not appeared as a wit- 
ness in the present proceedings, his previous statement 
cannot be treated as evidence and I do not propose to 
take it into consideration. Shri Samar Guha very per- 
tinently pointed out that a gold tooth would have been 
A a distinct hazard when Netaji was travelling incognito 
in 1941, as it would have facilitated identification, and 
he may well have removed that tooth had it been a 
. gold one. In view of the contradictory statements of 
Shri Amiya Nath Bose and Shri Aurobindo Bose, how- 
ever, it is impossible to come to any conclusion on 
. whether Bose did have a gold tooth or not and, in the 
circumstances, the omission to examine the ashes at 
Renkoji Temple is a matter of no significance. If upon 
examination, now, the ashes do not yield any clue, the 
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story of the aircrash cannot be said to have been con- 
tradicted because (i) Shri Aurobindo Bose said that 
Netaji had no gold tooth, (ii) according to Shri Samar 
Guha, a gold tooth, if it were there, would have been 
a hazard and might well have been removed, and 
(iii) the infinitesimal quantity of gold which consti- 
tuted the gold filling might well have been lost. On 
the other hand, the presence of a piece of gold can 
always be explained away by saying that it could have 
been introduced into the ashes by someone determined 
to prove the story of the aircrash and Bose’s death at 
Taipei. 

4.109 A strange and, to a person trained in the 
processes and procedures of judicial investigation, an 
utterly irrelevant argument is that because many per- 
sons including some highly placed and responsible 
individuals have, from time to time, expressed doubts 
about the truth or the credibility of the crash story, 
it must be held to have been disproved- Opinions 
or beliefs of persons who have no first hand infor- 
mation of the subject matter of an inquiry are wholly 
inadmissible in evidence, and they cannot be taken 
into consideration for the purpose of determining the 
truth or to formulate conclusions about what hap- 
pened. Opinions are allowed to be cited only in 
certain specified cases and for certain specified pur- 
poses. These are set out in Sections 45 to 51 of 
the Indian Evidence Act. Of these 7 sections, Sec- 
tion 45 is the only relevant section. This reads as 
follows : — 

“When the Court has to form an opinion upon 
a point of foreign law, or of science or 
art, or as to identity of handwriting (or 
finger impressions), the opinions upon that 
point of persons specially skilled in such 
foreign law, science or art, (or in questions 
as to identity of handwriting) (or finger im- 
pressions) arc relevant facts. 

Such persons are called experts.” 

Illustrations 

(a) The question is, whether the death of A was 
caused by poison The opinions of experts 
as to the symptoms produced by the poison 
by which A is supposed to have died, are 
relevant. 

(hi The question is, whether A, at the time of 
doing a certain act, was, by reason of 
unsoundness of mind, incapable of know- 
ing the nature of the act, or that he was 
doing what was cither wrong or contrary 
to law. 
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The opinions of experts upon the question 
whether the symptoms exhibited by A com- 
monly show unsoundness of mind and whe- 
ther such unsoundness of mind usually ren- 
ders persons incapable of knowing the 
nature of the acts which they do, or of 
knowing that what they do is either wrong 
or contrary to law, are relevant. 

(c) The question is, whether a certain document 
was written by A. Another document is 
produced which is proved or admitted to 
have been written by A. The opinions of 
experts on the question whether the two 
documents were written by the same per- 
son or by different persons, are relevant. 

4.110 Of the remaining sections, Section 46, re- 
lates to facts bearing upon opinions of experts, 
Section 47 to opinion as to handwriting. Section 48 
to opinion as to existence of right or custom, Section 
49 to opinion as to usages, tenets etc- Section 50 
to opinion on relationship, while Section 51 merely 
says ‘whenever the opinion of any living person is 
relevant, the grounds on which such opinion is based 
are also relevant.’ 

4.111 A reading of the terms of Section 45 shows 
that the opinions and beliefs of private individuals 
about a matter like the death of Subhas Chandra 
Bose or the circumstances in which he disappeared 
cannot be treated as the opinions of experts. No- 
body, how so ever highly placed or how so ever 
responsible, can be said to be an expert in the sense 
used in Section 45 of the Indian Evidence Act- 
Therefore, any opinion held by Mr. Nehru, Mahatma 
Gandhi or any other person cannot’ be said to be 
the opinion of an expert as defined by the Indian 
Evidence- Act and admissible under Section 45 of 
the Act. 

4.112 It will be seen that, by and large, opinions 
of experts are admitted in only special cases as the 
illustrations to the sections show. A doctor is an 
expert on the matter of illness, death, symptoms of 
illness and causes of death. If the death of a person 
is a matter in issue the opinion of a doctor who 
makes inferences from observed symptoms or on 
examination of the chemical contents of his stomach 
or viscera will certainly be admissible under this Sec- 
tion. Similarly, if an inquiry is being made into the 
value of a building or its structural strength the opi- 
nion of an engineer or an expert valuer will be ad- 
mitted- Neither the doctor nor the engineer had any 


personal knowledge of the manner in winch the de- 
ceased died or the circumstances in which the 
building was constructed. What they say about the 
matter is the result of their subsequent inspection 
and is based on their training and expert knowledge. 
Their opinion is, therefore, admissible. But to travel 
beyond the bounds laid down in the Indian Evidence 
Act would be to enter the dangerous territory in 
which wild conjecture, hopeful speculation, wishful 
thinking, misguided enthusiasm or a desire delibe-, 
rately to mislead hold unbridled sway. If the opi- 
nion of a person who has heard stories about Bose 
from others were to be taken into account, pride of 
place must be accorded to the majority report of the 
Committee presided over by Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, 
for this Committee based its opinion not upon ru- 
mours or upon the beliefs and disbeliefs of indivi- 
duals how so ever highly placed, but upon the sworn 
testimony of persons who claimed to possess first 
hand knowledge of the facts to which they were 
deposing. 

4.113 But, at the very start of this inquiry I 
declared that the findings arrived at by that Com- 
mittee were inadmissible in evidence and certainly 
not binding upon me. In this view of the matter, 
neither the majority report nor the dissentient report 
prepared by Shri Suresh Chandra Bose can be look- * 
ed at as evidence- Nor has the oral testimony of A 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose any probative value, for 

it amounts to nothing more than his opinion resting 
on what he has heard second hand- If his opinion 
is to be taken into consideration, the opinion of his 
two colleagues must also be looked at and treated 
as evidence. Then, by the sheer logic of numbers 
the majority report must be given greater weight. We 
should then be driven to the absurd conclusion that 
this Commission could, without holding any inquiry, 
have adopted the findings of S/Shri Shah Nawaz 
Khan and Maitra- 

4.114 It must, however, be conceded that the ar- 
guments set out in both the majority report and the 
dissentient report can legitimately be adopted by 
Counsel and urged by him to support or to rebut 

a specific version or hypothesis. Counsel, were in- 4 
deed, allowed to do this. Therefore, though almost 
the entire long and rambling statement of Shri Suresh 
Chandra Bose is inadmissible in evidence, many of * 
the arguments upon which he placed his conclusions 
were allowed to be advanced by Shri Mukhoty and 
Shri Dutt Majumdar. There is nothing strange or * 
anamolous in excluding this argument when uttered 
by Shri Suresh Chandra Bose and admitting it when 
spoken by Counsel, for the one is the mere opinion 
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of a non-expert and the other is commentary on 
evidence produced in the course of the present in- 
quiry. Shri Suresh Chandra Bose’s statement was 
made as if it were a piece of evidence, though it was 
no more than his opinion based on material which 
is not before the Commission. Counsel's arguments 
on the other hand related to evidence heard by the 
Commission- The two thus fall into entirely sepa- 
4 rate categories. 

4.115 Counsel has relied upon opinions expressed 
at different times by Mr. Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, Slirimati Vijay Laxmi Pandit 
and other persons, though none of them had any 
personal knowledge of the matters under inquiry. 
These opinions arc wholly inadmissible in evidence 
but since the argument was advanced with consider- 
able vehemence I propose to deal with the matter 
briefly. 

4.116 Let us first take the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Nehru. It is said that in reply to a letter ot 
12-5-1962, from Suresh Chandra Bose, Mr. Nehru 
said 

“You ask me to send you proof of the death of 
Netaji Subha's Chandra Bose. I cannot 
* send you any precise and direct proof- 

But all the circumstantial evidence that has 
been produced and which has been referred 
to in the Inquiry Committee’s report has 
convinced us of the fact that Netaji has 
died”. 

This statement has been construed as an expres- 
sion of opinion that no precise and direct proof of 
Bose’s death existed, and therefore, in Mr. Nehru’s 
opinion, Bose had not been proved to have died. It 
is clear that when we read Mr. Nehru's reply in full 
the interpretation sought to be placed upon is a gross 
travesty of what he said. Mr. Nehru had through- 
out taken the stand that he believed in Bose's death, 
although even such belief would not be admissible in 
evidence on the grounds stated above- 

4.117 On another occasion, Mr. Nehru is alleged 
to have said that he had no conclusive proof of Bose’s 
death. It is not clear in what context Mr. Nehru 
made this statement, but if by conclusive proof wc 
understand proof which cannot be rebutted as laid 
down in Section 4 of the Indian Evidence Act, then 
undoubtedly Mr. Nehru had no conclusive proof of 
Mr. Bose's death. 1 his, however, does not mean 
that Mr- Nehru disbelieved the story of the air crash 
and Bose’s death- Mr. Nehru’s words have been dis- 
torted and misinterpreted. 


4-118 Another argument advanced is that though 
Mr. Nehru was unwilling for some time to order an 
inquiry into Bose’s disappearance, he was finally pre- 
vailed upon to appoint a Committee. When the Com- 
mittee submitted its report the government accepted 
it and Mr. Nehru in his subsequent replies to ques- 
tions, asked in Parliament, said that he was convinc- 
ed of the truth of the crash story, and that there was 
no further need to order a second inquiry. Mr- 
Nehru’s decision to appoint the first Committee has 
been interpreted as arising from a doubt entertained 
by him regarding the truth of the crash story. For 
the same reason when Mrs. Gandhi agreed to the 
appointment of the present Commission, her conces- 
sion to the demand of a large number of Members 
of Parliament was construed as a doubt in her own 
mind regarding the truth of the crash story. Neither 
the order of Mr. Nehru nor the decision of Mrs. 
Gandhi to direct an enquiry into the disappearance 
of Subhas Chandra Bose was the consequence of a 
personal doubt or disbelief in their own minds; but, 
in any event, any number of doubts, any measure of 
disbelief cannot add up to anything. The value of 
such doubt is zero and the sum total of several zeros 
is no more than zero. It is clear that any doubt 
entertained by anyone, who has no first hand infor- 
mation, is of no significance whatever, when we are 
measuring the quantum or the value of the evidence 
upon which a finding can be based- If the person 
who entertained the doubt were to state the reasons 
for his doubt or the material which had led him to 
disbelieve a certain fact or event, we should examine 
the intrinsic worth of such reason or material and 
come to an independent finding. For this purpose 
and to this extent alone are doubts relevant- Doubts 
and disbeliefs per se have no value whatsoever, and 
must be firmly excluded from consideration. Mr- 
Nehru’s change of mind, if it can be called a change 
of mind, when he appointed the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee was a concession to public demand. In 
a democracy such concessions are often made even 
against one’s better conviction, in response to the 
demand of a few individuals who are more vocal 
and more vociferous than millions of others who are 
content to accept the happening of an event and have 
no wish to question it. Such a decision often means 
no more than that the Government in power has 
nothing to conceal. The Government’s good faith 
and its truly democratic nature are proved all the 
more convincingly by what may prove to be a re- 
dundant inquiry. This is the real justification for 
what may seem to many a pointless anil unrewarding 
exercise. Therefore there is no force in the argu- 
ment that Mr- Nelli if s decision to appoint the Shah 
Nawaz Khan Committee implied a belief, entertained 
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by Mr. Nehru, oil good and cogent grounds, that 
Bose did not die as a result of injuries sustained by 
him in an air crash. 

4.119 As regards Mahatma Gandhi, the contention 
of Counsel is that when he heard of Bose’s death he 
said that his inner voice told him that Bose had not 
died. He is alleged to have sent a wire to the Bose 
family at Calcutta not to perform the Shradh cere- 
mony, which is performed only in the case of a dead 
individual. Also he is alleged to have said that Bose 
was a great man and he was alive. If Mahatma 
Gandhi did say these things they could only have 
been prompted by his deep respect for Bose and a 
desire to see him alive. When anyone near and dear 
to us, or anyone great is reported to have died, we 
arc reluctant to reconcile ourselves to the loss and so 
we do not believe in his death. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
expression amounts to nothing more than such wish- 
ful thinking or a symbolic tribute to Bose- There 
is, however, no direct evidence of any message from 
Mahatma Gandhi dissuading the Bose family from 
performing the Shradh ceremony. This is merely the 
ipse dixit of one or two members of the Bose family, 
and F am not convinced of the truth of what they 
have said in this behalf- Prof- Guha stated, in the 
course of his examination, that in Mysore somebody 
asked Gandhiji what he thought about the report of 
Bose’s death. Gandhiji replied that if some one were 
to show him Netaji’ ashes, even then he would not 
believe that Subhas was not alive. Mr. Guha did 
not say that he was present on that occasion and what 
he said was a second hand report made to him by 
an unspecified person. So, 1 find it difficult to accept 
the correctness of this statement. I do not find it 
recorded anywhere and it is not clear what exactly 
Gandhiji said or meant. In any event, I cannot, on 
the basis of this second-hand statement, accept the 
contention that Gandhiji disbelieved the story of the 
crash and therefore the crash never took place- I 
have already pointed out instances of exaggerations 
and misstatements which have been prompted by a 
refusal to believe the story of Bose’s death despite 
overwhelming evidence to support it. 

4.120 As regards Dr. Radhakrishnan, his name 
was specifically mentioned by Shri Goswami, who 
said that he presented a copy of his book “Netaji 
Mystery to Dr. Radhakrishnan” and on that occasion, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said : “Well, I know of Netaji’s 
existence in 1948”. He went on to say that he (Dr. 
Radhakrishnan) wen! to Russia and there Subhas 
Babu came to see him and requested him to make 
arrangements for his (Bose’s) return to India. This 
is alleged to have happened in 1954 Dr. Satyana- 
rayan Sinha made a somewhat similar statement and 


stated that, in Paris when he was acting as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan's interpreter from Russian into Eng- 
lish Dr- Radhakrishnan gave him to understand that 
to his knowledge Bose was alive and was in Russia, 

* 

4.121 Extracts from the statement of Shri S. M. 
Goswami were sent to Dr. Radhakrishnan for his 
comments. He sent a prompt reply saying : ‘T have 
read verbatim report of Shri S- M. Goswami's state- p a 
ment, which you were good enough to send me. The 

last time I met Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was in 
Darjeeling in the summer of 1940 and I have not 
made to Shri Goswami any of the statement he has 
attributed to me.” 

4.122 Dr. Radhakrishnan was too ill to be exa- 

mined orally. But he is a far more reliable and 
upright person than Shri Goswami and I can not give 
preference to Shri Goswami's statement over the 
written reply sent by Dr. Radhakrishnan. Shri 
Goswami was merely inflating his ego, as has been 
discussed in greater detail in another part of this 
report. j 

4-123 With regard to Smt- Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, 
she has sent an affidavit to the effect that she had 
never met Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in any con- 
nection after he left India* There is no reason whatX 
soever for disbelieving this affidavit. It is far more^* - 
reliable and acceptable than the evidence of a host 
of witnesses who have made incredible statements 
about encounters with Bose at different times and at 
different places. 

4.124 There is one more matter about which a 
brief mention must be made. Lord Wavell was the 
Viceroy of India in August 1945 and he heard the 
news of Bose’s death in Taipei. Upon a first im- 
pression he recorded in his Journal “I wonder if the 
Japanese announcement of Subhas Bose’s death is 
true.” He felt somewhat sceptical, and thought that 
this would be the sort of statement which the Japa- 
nese would make, if Bose were going undergorund. 

In subsequent entries in his Journal, Lord Wavell 
took Bose s death as proved and repeatedly referred 

to him as a dead person- These entries appear in '* 
the book Viceroy’s Journal by Wavell. 

4.125 A statement attributed to Lord Mountbatten « 
has been also mentioned in the course of these pro- 4 
cccdings. He is alleged to have recorded that Subhas 

C handra Bose has once more escaped. If he did * 
make this comment it obviously meant that the Allied 
Mifitaiy authorities had not been able to capture 
Bose alive. Mounlbatten’s observations cannot be 
taken to mean that he had information of Bose’s 
escape to a place of safety. 
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4.126 These so called doubts and beliefs, there- 
fore, amount to nothing, and the argument of learned 
Counsel that because eminent persons, holding res- 
ponsible positions expressed doubts about the truth 
of the crash story, the story was false, has no force 
or validity. These persons had no personal know- 
ledge- They were giving expression to their views 
at a time when no proper inquiry into the matter 
had been made- Indeed, in the earlier enquiry car- 
ried out by the personnel of the British Intelligence 
the finding was to the effect that Habibur Rehman’s 
story was true and that Bose had, in fact, died- 

4.127 With regard to the other persons who have 
expressed their opinions and beliefs it is sufficient to 
say that these persons were actuated not by a desire 
to tell the truth but by other motives. The evidence 
of many of them has been discussed in another part 
of this report and the worthlessness of their evidence 
demonstrated. There are others who do not merit 
even a passing mention because their opinions or be- 
liefs are nothing more than a figment of their 
imagination or deliberate falsehood calculated to 
draw attention to themselves. 

4.128 After giving the most anxious consideration 
to all the available evidence, the criticism to which 
the statements of the various witnesses were subjected 
and the arguments advanced by counsel, I have 
reached the conclusion that the story of the aircrash 
at the Taihoku airfield in Taiwan and the subsequent 
death of Bose, resulting from burn injuries sustained 
by him in the crash must be believed. This story is 
substantiated by the testimony of wholly independent 
witnesses, four of whom were Bose’s co-passengcrs 
in the plane which crashed, one is the doctor who 


attended to him and signed his death certificate and 
several others mentioned in the course of this chapter 
who have corroborated this story in all material par- 
ticulars. I am not prepared to accept the contention 
that the entire military organisation of Japan had 
entered inlo a conspiracy to put forward a false story 
in order to cover up Bose’s escape- Such a hypothe- 
sis is foreign to reason and to human nature. Most 
of the witnesses who gave evidence impressed me by 
their frank and honest demeanour. The Doctor, too, 
appeared to be a most convincing witness of truth. 
The criticism advanced against the testimony of these 
witnesses has been discussed by me in the foregoing 
pages, and in the end, it is only necessary to say that 
this criticism does not shake the strength and the 
value of the evidence. 

4.129 I, therefore, find it proved beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that Bose travelled in a Japanese 
bomber from Tourainc to Taihoku on the morning 
of 18th of August, 1945. At Taihoku the plane 
stopped for a short time to refuel. The pilot detected 
a snag in one of the engines. This was attended to, 
and the pilot pronounced the aircraft to be air- 
worthy. The propellers of one of the engines had 
been damaged in a previous accident and the repair 
carried out did not completely restore the efficiency 
of the engine- This finally caused the crash at 
Taihoku, almost immediately after the plane took off- 
The plane crashed to the ground, broke into two parts 
and caught fire. In this fire the pilot and Gcnl. 
Shidci died instantaneously and of the other men on 
board, the co-pilot Ayoagi died later and Bose also 
succumbed to his burn injuries during the course of 
the following night. His body was cremated and the 
ashes were taken to Tokyo. 
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EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN HYPOTHESES 


5.1 In this Chapter I propose to deal with three 
matters which were agitated before me at some length, 
though they have only a remote and indirect bearing 
on the facts under inquiry, viz. 

(i) what was the exact nature of relations bet- 
ween Nehru and Bose ; 

(ii) was Bose declared a war criminal, liable to 
be tried and punished by the special tribunal 
set up for this purpose ; and 

(iii) What is the significance of the earliest en- 
quiries regarding Bose conducted by Intelli- 
gence and secret service personnel. 

It will be seen at once, that the answers to these 
questions may throw some light on Bose’s attitude 
and his plans, but they cannot aSord much assistance 
in the investigation of what happened on August 18, 
1945. But since it has been argued that these matters 
arc helpful in understanding Bose’s character and the 
plans he may be assumed to have made (when no 
positive evidence of such plans is available) they 
demand more than a passing reference in this report. 

5.2 The argument relating to Nehru-Bosc relation- 
ship was advanced with considerable vehemence. It 
was alleged that Nehru was hostile to Bose, and had 
been so, ever since Bose defeated Gandhiji’s nominee 
at the election for the Presidentship of the National 
Congress in 1939. Nehru looked upon Bose as a 
rival and, after India attained independence, a danger 
to his position as supreme leader and political head of 
India. Nehru, so it was argued, had never accepted 
the truth of the air crash story, and he knew that 
Bose was still alive. It was suggested in the course 
of arguments that Nehru was indeed, in some way, 
responsible for Bose not making a public appearance. 
Nehru, therefore, contrived to obtain a false report 
of Bose’s death by appointing a committee, the mem- 
bers of which he could control or influence. 

5.3 To support this argument, reliance was placed 
on the supposedly hostile feeling between Bose and 
Nehru arising out of differences in their political 


ideologies. A statement attributed to Nehru was that if 
Bose invaded India with the assistance of the Japanese 
army, he (Nehru) would oppose Bose with the force 
of arms. It was also alleged that Nehru, at the invi- 
tation of Lord Mountbattcn, went to Singapore in 
1946, and there, agreed to some plan whereby Bose 
could be prevented from making himself manifest. 

5.4 Let us first examine the political differences 
between Nehru and Bose, and see if there is evidence 
of any hostility or animus on the part of Nehru to- 
wards Bose. The Counsel for the Commission read 
extracts from A Bunch of Old Letters by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the authenticity of the contents of which was 
not challenged by anyone. These letters show that 
there were, no doubt, political differences between Bose 
and Nehru, and whereas Nehru was a more moderate 
politician, Bose was inclined to be more revolutionary 
and more impetuous. But we find no evidence what- 
soever of any hostility, recrimination or vindictiveness 
on the part of Nehru. Indeed, before the unpleasant- 
ness caused by the presidential election of 1939, Bose 
had written to Nehru in the most affectionate and res- 
pectful terms. He wrote on March 4, 1936 : 4 T shall 
make the statement as short as possible and say clearly 
that I have definitely decided to give you my full 
support. Among the front rank leaders of today, you 
are the only one to whom we can look up to for 
leading the Congress in a progressive direction.” Again, 
on 1 3th March, 1936. he wrote to Nehru : “I can 
think of no one else in whom I could have greater 
confidence.” Writing on June 13, 1936, he expressed 
concern about Nehru’s health, saying, “from the papers 
I gathered that you were over-working yourself and 
I was feeling concerned about your health. I am 
glad that you went to Mussoorie for a rest, thoush a 
short one. I can appreciate how difficult it is for 
you to avoid over-working yourself ; nevertheless, I 
do hope that you will not strain yourself too much, ft 
will not help anyone if you have a break down.” Again 
on October 19, 1938, Bose writing to Nehru said, 
you cannot imagine how I have missed you all these 
months. 1 realise, of course, that you needed a change 
very badly. 1 am only sorry that you did not give 
yourself enough physical rest “ A. K. Chanda, writing 
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on the eve of the presidential election on November 
-8, 1938, said to Nehru : “And if he (Gandhiji) met 
you now, he would, in all probability, seek your help 
in getting Subhas Babu re-elected.’ When the rift 
took place, Nehru wrote to Bose, more in sorrow than 
in anger, regretting that differences had arisen in the 
National Congress. He said : “As I told you, your 
contest in the election has done some good and some 
harm. I recognise the good, but I am apprehensive 
of the harm that will follow. I still think that, in the 
balance, it would have been better if this particular 
conflict had not taken place in this way. But that 
is a thing of the past and we have to face the future.” 
Bose, however, appears to have taken the differences 
as a personal affront to his dignity and position. He 
did not reply to the long letter written by Nehru from 
which the above passage has been quoted, and later, 
Nehru wrote to his brother, Sarat Chandra Bose, in 
reply to a letter which the latter had sent, “but vour 
letter hardly refers to any question of policy or pro- 
gramme. It deals with personal issues and brings 
serious charges against particular individuals. This 
brings the argument to a lower level and it is obvious 
that if such opinions are held by any individual or 
group against another, mutual cooperation in a com- 
mon task becomes impossible. I do not know how 
far your letter represents Subhas’s views on the sub- 
ject I think it is desirable to have some kind of 

investigation into the various charges brought by you 
or others. It is improper that such charges should be 
made vaguely, and the fact that many people believe 
in them does not substantiate them. We cannot allow 
our public life to descend to a level of mutual re- 
crimination 1 had hoped that it would be 

possible in these days of internal and external crisis 
to have a large measure of cooperation among Con- 
gress men, and laboured to this end at Tripuri and 
before if there is to be conflict among Con- 

gress men, I earnestly hope that it will be kept on a 
higher level and will be confined to matters of policy 
and principle.” 

5.5 In these letters there is not the slightest sign 
of hostility or antipathy. There is an expression of 
regret on th*e part of Nehru for the differences in a 
national organisation. There is anxiety to avoid a 
split and a spirit of what may be called sweet reason- 
ableness. It has often been said about Nehru that 
he never entertained any venom or feelings of recri- 
mination, and that although he was imprisoned a num- 
ber of times by the British Government, he found 
it in his heart to be friendly towards the British after 
indcnpcndencc. It was the system he fought against 
and not the individuals who were no more than instru- 
ments through whom the system was administered. 


Indeed, not even the worst detractors of Nehru ever 
accused him of being vindictive or revengeful. After 
independence when the question of Bose’s family and 
any assistance which they might need arose, Nehru 
took every possible step to help them. He was, at 
all times, agreeable to any measure designed to pro- 
vide financial or other aid to Mrs. Bose and his 
daughter, Anita. 

5.6 The existence of Bose’s widow and daughter 
was first given wide publicity in India by the Hindu- 
stan Standard on May 5, 1951. The issue of that 
date contained a three-column account of a meeting 
between Aurobindo Bose and his Aunt, Mrs. Subhas 
Chandra Bose in Vienna, in 1947. It will be recalled 
that Aurobindo Bose is the son of the late Suresh 
Chandra Bose and, therefore, a nephew of Netaji. 
The published account was enlivened by a graphic 
description of the meeting, and three photographs de- 
picting Mrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, her mother and 
her young daughter, Anita. One or two passages 
from this narrative may be quoted : 

“Shri Aurobindo Bose, nephew of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, told pressmen in Calcutta 
on Friday that he was proud of her because 
she was fully inspired by the ideology of her 
illustrious husband.” “His aunt, Mrs. 
Emilie Schcnkl, was eager to come to India 
with her daughter Anita.” “He informed 
that Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
had written to Mrs. Bose some time ago 
requesting her, as a friend of Netaji and in 
his personal capacity, to come to India and 

spend a couple of months here.” 

“Shri Bose stated that when he took leave of 
them at Vienna, Mrs. Bose gave him some 
souvenirs of Netaji. Among them were 
photos of Netaji and his wife, the stone ex- 
ti acted after a gallstone operation on 

Netaji.” 

“In reply to the question why the news of 
Netaji’s marriage had not been disclosed 
earlier, he said it had been withheld for the 
safety of Mrs. Subhas Bose and her child, 
because Austria was then under the occu- 
pation of the Allied Powers.” 

5,7 Another nephew of Netaji, Amjya Nath Bose, 
who has appeared both as Counsel and witness in the 
present proceedings, wrote to Nehru on June 10, 
1952, saying : “I want to send, from time to time, 
small sums of money to my aunt in Vienna”. In 
another letter he gave the name and address of his 
Aunt as : Frau Emilie Schcnkl, Ferrogassc 24 Vienna. 
Bose’s family was quite enthusiastic about his widow 


and daughter until Lalita Bose made a suggestion in 
1958 that Netaji Bhavvan in Calcutta should be handed 
over legally to Anita. To this suggestion Amiva Nath 
Bose, at first, objected as also another nephew Dwijen- 
dra Nath Bose. They seemed to have agreed to the 
transfer somewhat reluctantly. But when Anita’s visit 
to India began to draw near, they had second thoughts. 
On November 1, 1960, Pradip Bose who is another 
nephew of Netaji wrote to Nehru that the members 
of the Bose family were meeting “on 9th November 
to discuss problems which her visit will entail and 
also to fix up a comprehensive programme for her.” In 
this letter Pradip Bose did not question Anita’s rela- 
tionship with Netaji, and admitted that she had writ- 
ten to him. At this time somebody appeared to have 
thought that Anita intended to stay permanently in 
India. A question was asked in Parliament, and the 
reply given was that the daughter of Netaji was likely 
to visit India in December 1960. Anita arrived in 
Calcutta and was warmly welcomed. Then she paid 
a visit to Delhi where she arrived on December 17. 
The Sunday Standard of December 18, 1960, publish- 
ed a photograph of her and also the following news 
item : 

“Miss Anita Bose, 18 year old daughter of Neta- 
ji Bose, arrived here today by air from Cal- 
cutta for a five-day stay. 

Miss Bose, who is accompanied by two other 
members of the Bose family, Dr. Sishir Bose 
and Lalita Bose, was received at the airport 
by Mrs. Nayanatara Sehgal, niece of Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

Miss Bose will be the guest of Mr. Nehru during 
her stay in the capital. Mr. Nehru received 
her affectionately at his residence ” 

5.8 Some time after this, Haripada Bose raised a 
point that Anita was not Bose’s daughter at all. The 
cry was taken up by other members of the Bose family 
apparently for the reasons that Anita’s relationship 
posed a threat to their interest in the property left by 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Nevertheless, Nehru continued 
to feel the greatest concern for Bose’s widow and 
child, and took steps to assist them financially. Apart 
from the small sums of money which Amiya Nath Bose 
sent her through the Indian Embassy in Vienna, Nehru 
created a Trust in the sum of Rs. 2 lakhs out of INA 
Relief Fund. The major portion of this money was 
drawn from the proceeds of a film depicting the 
career of Netaji. There was also a contribution of 
Rs. 45,000 by the West Bengal Government. The 
income from the Trust money was regularly sent to Mrs. 
Bose in Vienna. The Trust property was to become 


the property of Anita Bose when she attained majority. 
Einilie Schenk) wrote to Nehru expressing her grati- 
tude for creating a 1 rust for her daughter. Anita Bose. 
"May God bless you”, she concluded, for this noble 
gesture”. Nehru took a personal interest in the drafting 
of the Trust Deed and the manner in which it was 
to be administered. Indeed, he showed far more con- 
cern than Bose’s family. As early as 1958, when 
Anita was expected to pay a visit to India, Bose’s 
nephews were not too eager to receive her. Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal wrote to Nehru 
on December 5, 1958 : 

“I have been discussing the question of Anita’s 
coming over to India. I am enclosing a 
note, which will give you an idea of the 
present position regarding the house in Elgin 
Road. 


If the heirs of Subhas Chandra Bose are not 
ready to receive Anita, it will be difficult 
for her to come and stay at the Elgin Road 
house, even if she wants to. 

Under the circumstances. I have told Lalita to in- 
form Anita not to come to India at the 
present moment.” 

As already stated above, Anita did pay a visit to 
India in 1960 and was warmly received, but the 
warmth was prompted by the knowledge that she was 
not interested in her late father’s property and inten- 
ded to go back to Europe after a brief stay. 

5.9 There is not the slightest evidence to indicate 
any feeling of hostility on the part of Nehru towards 
Bose. The political and ideological differences bet- 
ween them, which arose in 1938, had vanished with 
the passage of years, and after 1947, when India at- 
tained independence, these differences had no rele- 
vance whatsoever because the raison d’etre of these 
differences was the divergent means which Nehru and 
Bose thought should be employed to attain indepen- 
dence. Independence having been achieved, the means, 
which might have had relevance in 1938, were now 
a matter of no consequence whatsoever. There is 
nothing to indicate that Nehru would not have wel- 
comed Bose after 1947, had Bose been alive and had 
he chose/i to make a public appearance. In fact, he 
stated on several occasions that he had always enter- 
tained sentiments of respect and affection for Bose. 

5.10 With regard to the remark which Nehru is 
alleged to have made that should Bose invade India 
with the assistance of Japanese forces, he would 


oppose him (Bose) with force, no evidence has been 
produced to indicate when and in what circumstan- 
ces this remark was made. It has been alleged by 
Shri Dwijendra Nath Bose that Nehru did make such 
a remark during the course of World War II. But 
it is clear that even if this remark were made, it does 
not indicate any hostility on the part of Nehru towards 
Bose- All that Nehru must have meant was that he 
would have opposed Japanese domination of India 
to the same extent as he had been opposing British 
domination. Bose entering India with Japanese assis- 
tance could only mean one thing, viz- India would 
become a colony or a suzerainty of Japan, and to this 
Nehru was wholly and sternly opposed. 

5.11 It has been argued that, in 1946, Nehru was 
invited by Lord Mountbatten to visit Singapore. 
There the two leaders drove together in an open carri- 
age and gave the appearance of being friends and 
political allies. Nehru had been asked to place a 
wreath on the INA Memorial, but he was dissuaded 
from doing so by Mountbatten. Mountbatten had 
the Memorial demolished and Nehru did not raise 
his voice against this revengeful act of vandalism. So, 
it was alleged, Nehru was clearly hostile to Bose- 

5.12 But Nehru’s visit to Singapore in 1946 was 
not in answer to an invitation issued by Mountbatten. 
The visit was in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
the Congress Working Committee on 7-11-1945. The 
Working Committee appointed an INA Inquiry and 
Relief Committee. The purpose of this Committee 
was to gather information and give relief, where 
needed, to the I N. A. personnel. The Committee 
consisted of 12 members, of whom Jawaharlal Nehru 
was one. The Working Committee then appointed 
"Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed to Burma and Malaya 
to inquire into the condition of Indians there and to 
arrange for their defence and other help” It was in 
pursuance of this resolution and this direction of the 
Working Committee that Nehru went to South-East 
Asia- He met Mountbatten there, but this was a 
chance meeting- There is not a shred of evidence to 
indicate that Mountbatten had invited Nehru to 
Singapore or that he went there in response to such 
an invitation. Nehru did go to the site of the demo- 
lished I.N.A. Memorial and brought back with him 
marble slabs which had formed part of the Memorial. 
'These he handed over for safe custody to Shah Nawaz 
Khan. In the circumstances, it was the most natural 
thing for Nehru to do, because Shah Nawaz Khan, 
who had been tried as a traitor for taking part in the 
I N.A. campaign against the British and proved to 
have been Bose’s staunch supporter and loyal friend, 
was expected to handle the marble pieces with the 
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care and respect they deserved. Also, it was natural 
for Shah Nawaz Khan to take the slabs to the safety 
of his residential house in Rawalpindi. In the dis- 
turbed and uncertain conditions prevailing in the 
country towards the end of 1946, Shah Nawaz Khan 
did not think it wise to expose the precious marble 
slabs to the danger of communal frenzy at Delhi 
where their identity would be immediately discovered. 
It was unfortunate that unanticipated events made it 
impossible to bring the slabs back to India. But 
nothing in this unhappy episode indicates Nehru’s 
hostility or indifference towards Bose. 

5.13 Let us now examine the contention that the 
Inquiry Commission appointed under the Chairman- 
ship of Shah Nawaz Khan in April, 1956 was a 
stage-managed event, calculated to suppress the truth 
and mislead the public into believing that Bose had 
died in consequence of receiving fatal injuries caused 
by the crash of an aircraft in which he was travelling. 
A veiled allegation to this effect was made at the very 
first public session of the Commission when 
Shri Amiya Nath Bose stated that he had a very poor 
opinion of Shri Shah Nawaz Khan’s forensic talent and 
the way in which he had conducted the inquiry. 
Shri Balraj Trikha, a little later, suggested that the 
report should not be considered by the Commission 
and Shah Nawaz Khan should not be allowed to 
quote from it- Shri Amar Prasad Chakravarti was 
more forthright, and at the hearing at Calcutta, on 
November 2, 1970, he posed the rhetorical question : 
“Is it not a made to order report to support the state- 
ment of Nehru which he made in 1952 ?” He went 
on to say : "Had not the report been placed before 
Parliament, I would' not have cared; people would not 
have cared for this trash, this planned report”- He 
caPcd upon the Government to declare the report 
null and void. Suresh Chandra Bose, Netaji’s elder 
brother, who was a member of the 1956 Committee, 
said in the course of his evidence that an attempt was 
made to corrupt him and purchase his assent to the 
majority report by the offer of a governorship. This 
offer, he said, was conveyed to him through Shah 
Nawaz Khan, who spoke to him at Tokyo where the 
Committee was recording evidence in the course of 
its inquiry. Later, when he declined to sign the re- 
port, approved and signed by S/Shri Shah Nawaz 
Khan and Maitra, Suresh Chandra Bose was subjected 
to pressure and coercion by Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal. Hence the report was a 
contrived and tendentious document and was proof 
of Nehru’s hostility towards Bose and his determination 
to suppress the truth and mislead the public. 

5 14 It was made abundantly clear, at the very 
beginning of this inquiry, that the report of the Shah 
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Nawaz Khan Committee could not be admitted in 
order to prove the truth of its contents. This being a 
de novo inquiry, the findings in the previous inquiry 
were neither binding on this Commission nor rele- 
vant as a piece of evidence. But the circumstances 
in which the inquiry was ordered are relevant fot 
throwing light on Nehru-Bose relations as argued at 
considerable length by counsel appearing on behalf 
of the Bose family and also on behalf of the National 
Committee. The events which led to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee have been narrated by 
Shri Shah Nawaz Khan and also by Shri Suresh 
Chandra Bose. There are no essential differences in 
the facts stated by these two witnesses. According to 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Government was not at all keen 
to have the inquiry because the report of Bose’s death 
in an air crash had been accepted as true. But since 
doubts began to be raised in several quarters and 
there were newspaper reports alleging that Bose was 
still alive, Shah Nawaz Khan felt that an inquiry was 
called for. He said in his evidence before me : 

“As a humble soldier and a humble follower of 
Netaji, like all of my colleagues here, I was 
anxious to know the truth, and several 
times, I approached our late revered Prime 
Minister, Nehru and requested him to have 
a formal inquiry* I told him, ‘we do not 
believe what people say. Therefore, a 
regular inquiry should be held-’ I kept on 
repeating this from the day of my release 
from the Red Fort in 1946- When we got 
no response, then I went to Calcutta. There, 
T met the members of the Netaji Sinarak 
Samiti and the President of that Samiti was 
Shri H. K. Mehtab and the Secretary was 
Shri S. C. Sinha. T met them and \ told 
them that we must have a regular inquiry, 
the nation must know what has happened to 
Netaji and that we must know the truth, 
f told them that although Shri Habibur 
Rehman was a very nice man, still unless 
we held a thorough inquiry, we could not 
believe him* 

‘Then the citizens of Calcutta held meetings. I 
want my friends here to know that it was 
not a Committee set up by the Government 
but by the people of Calcutta. Then, wc 
decided that if the Government of India 
docs not send a Committee, the people will 
send a Committee. I then went to Tar- 
matar and met Netaji’s elder brother and 
my learned friend's uncle. 1 asked him, ‘if 
the people of Calcutta or the people of 


India agree to send a people’s committee 
on their own, would you be a member of 
that Committee?’ And he said, ‘Yes’. I 
have all that correspondence with me here 
for inspection if anybody likes to go through 
it. I can place it on the Table of the Com- 
mission. 

“When this decision was taken, I came back to 
Delhi and met the Prime Minister- I told 
him that the people of India had decided to 
send a committee to Tokyo and make 
enquiries about Netaji’s disappearance- I 
asked him, ‘would you kindly ask our 
diplomatic mission there to help us ?’ When 
I made that request to Panditji, he said 
that it would be better if this Committee 
goes on behalf of the Government. And 
then the Committee was appointed. There 
was no pressure, no indication of any speci- 
fic line on which the Committee was asked 
to conduct the inquiry. It was entirely an 
independent Committee as your Hon. Com- 
mission is today.” 

5.15 The statement of Suresh Chandra Bose in m 
way contradicts Shah Nawaz Khan’s story. He 
said ; 

“ Prime Minister Nehru anticipated that 

such an inquiry would come to the finding 
that Netaji was not dead which he knew to 
be correct. So, he would be proved to be 
a liar for having stated that Netaji was 
dead- Soon after this, a few leaders held 
a meeting in Calcutta and said that though 
the Prime Minister had declared that Netaji 
was dead they did not believe it, and so 
they decided to form a Committee with me 
as its Chairman to make an inquiry regard- 
ing Netaji. Shri Shah Nawaz Khan was in 
that meeting and a copy of the resolution 
passed in it was given to him with a request 
to hand it over to me and to persuade me 
to give effect to the resolution passed. So, 
on his way to Delhi he met me at Tar- 
matar, Bihar, and informed me all about it 
and told me that he would report the matter 
to the Prime Minister. y Obviously, Shri 
Nehru knew that Netaji was not dead, 
whereby he would be branded as a liar and 
so he appointed a 3-men Committee with 
two Government officials, viz. Shri Shah 
Nawaz Khan who was the Parliamentary 
Secretary and Shri S. N. Moitra, ICS, who 
was the Chief Commissioner of the 
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Andamans and Nicobar Islands, and my 
humble self as a non-official member taken 
from our family.” 

5-16 It will be seen that Suresh Chandra Bose is 
drawing inferences which are not warranted by the 
facts, and that the appointment of the committee by 
Nehru in no way implied Nehru’s belief that Bose 
was alive- Suresh Chandra Bose could not have 
agreed to sit on the Committee if he had entertained 
any doubts regarding the genuineness of his assign- 
ment, and his freedom to act in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience. The evidence was taken 
in the presence of all three members. All three mem- 
bers went to Tokyo where the statements of a number 
of witnesses were recorded. Among these witnesses 
were some who claimed to have travelled with Bose 
in the plane which crashed. A doctor who claimed 
to have attended him on his death-bed was also exa- 
mined. This evidence ostensibly pointed to Bose’s 
death in consequence of an air crash. After the in- 
quiry was completed, a draft document was drawn up 
in quintuplicate. This document was a short one and 
contained the principal points to which the three 
members of the Committee had agreed. Shah Nawaz 
Khan stated : “This draft was given to the members 
on the 30th June, 1956 and the members took it 
home, digested it and came the next day with any 
N changes to be made. Shri Suresh Chandra Bose made 
the changes in his own hand in pen on all the five 
copies and then signed it in token of agreement on 
the frame-work on the basis of which the report was 
to be written.’” This document clearly states that all 
three members agreed to the finding that Bose’s plane 
had crashed and as a result of injuries sustained by 
him, he had died a few hours later. A photostat 
copy of the “principal points” is appended to this 
report and it will be seen that a phrase has been added 
by Shri Suresh Chandra Bose in his own hand and 
lm signature appears at the end of the document. 
There is no indication of any pressure having been 
exercised on Shri Bose before he expressed his con- 
currence to the conclusion regarding Netaji’s death at 
Taihoku Airport. Subsequently, Shri Bose changed 
his mind and declined to sign the final draft of the 
report, and the majority report was placed before the 
Parliament and published. 

5 17 Oil the facts, therefore, there is nothing to 
indicate that there was anything fraudulent or stage- 
managed about the report from the time the Com- 
mittee was appointed till the time the majority report 
was laid before the Parliament Suresh Chandra Bose 
bad been present throughout the hearings, and he had 
appended his signature to the principal findings up On 


which the report of the majority was prepared* I 
cannot believe the story of the extremely naive and 
indeed stupid offer of a governorship which Shah 
Nawaz Khan is alleged to have made to Suresh 
Chandra Bose. The latter’s statement made on 4th 
November, 1970 is to the following effect: 

“My colleagues Shri Shah Nawaz Khan and 
Shri Maitra could not possibly consider the 
evidence that was recorded because had 
they analysed the thing, they would have 
come to the finding that Netaji did not die; 
they were ordered to say that he had died 
and they did so and for which they were 
rewarded by Pandit Nehru — Shri Shah 
Nawaz Khan was made Deputy Minister of 
Railways at the Centre and Shri Maitra, 
Deputy High Commissioner, Pakistan and 
subsequently Ambassador of India in foreign 
countries. And in passing I may say, a 
bigger award was kept in store for me, and 
Mr- Khan told me in Tokyo that Mr. Bose, 
you can become the Governor of Bengal if 
you choose to. These were the very words. 
For the rewards which were given to Khan 
and to Maitra, it was quite natural for 
Pandit Nehru to give me some reward also, 
because being a brother, if I had gone 
against the evidence and supported the re- 
port that Netaji was dead, surely he would 
have given me some reward.” 

5.18 It is impossible to believe this story. In the 
first place, Suresh Chandra Bose would not have been 
appointed a member of the Committee at all, if it 
were known that he had a completely closed mind 
on the subject and that he believed his brother to be 
alive- It was for precisely this reason that a subse- 
quent request to Nehru to name Dr. Radha Binodc 
Pal a member of the Committee was rejected. Dr. Pal 
had made statements which indicated that he could 
not bring an impartial, unbiased and unprejudiced 
mind to bear on the subject. Suresh Chandra Bose 
was named because it was felt that, as Netaji’s brother, 
he would be anxious to discover the truth, and take 
an objective view of the evidence produced before 
the Committee. Also, a committee of which a close 
relative of Netaji was a member, was expected to 
inspire confidence in its deliberations. Had Nehru 
wanted to “pack” the Committee with persons who 
would carry out his behests, he would not have in- 
cluded Suresh Chandra Bose at all So, his very 
inclusion is proof of Nehru’ bona fides. 

5 19 In the second place, had Nehru intended to 
pui lase Suresh Chandra Bose’s judgement, he would 


have sounded him before his appointment was an- 
nounced, and the offer of governship would have been 
made before the Committee commenced its labours. 
No one wishing to obtain a false verdict from a judge 
appoints him without any preconditions or allure- 
ments. The extremely naive and indeed stupid man- 
ner in which Shah Nawaz Khan is alleged to have 
made the offer of Governorship to Suresh Chandra 
Bose defies belief- Why should the offer have been 
made half way through the inquiry and, of all places, 
at Tokyo where witnesses claiming to have been in- 
volved in the same air-crash as Netaji and to have 
seen him die were produced and examined ? S/S Shah 
Nawaz Khan and Maitra apparently believed this evi- 
dence and acted upon it. They could not think that 
their colleague had taken a contrary view. In any 
event, a majority report would have served the pur- 
pose as well as a unanimous report. Persons charged 
of murder have not infrequently been convicted and 
hanged upon a majority verdict and Nehru could not 
have felt any urge to obtain Suresh Chandra Bose’s 
consent. 

5.20 There was not a word of this shameful offer 
of a Governorship to Suresh Chandra Bose in the 
Dissentient Report, though the writer was at pains to 
enlarge upon his grievances real or imaginary- At 
two places in his Report (p. 50 and p. 98) he speaks 
of having been subjected to a dint of influencing, 
persuading and coaxing by Dr, B. C. Roy, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal. But there is no mention 
of any offer of Governorship to him by Shah Nawaz 
Khan in Japan. This story was obviously invented 
much later and introduced in order to furnish some 
slight justification for denigrating the integrity and 
bona fide.s of Prime Minister Nehru, despite the fact 
that Nehru nominated to the Committee the persons 
who were most likely to win the respect and confi- 
dence of everyone interested in discovering and 
learning about Netaji- 

5 21 Finally, Suresh Chandra Bose, after hearing 
the evidence and considering it, signed the “principle 
points”. Paragraphs 2 and 3 of this document are 
significant. They read as follows : — 

“2. Whether the plane crash did take place : The 

plane carrying Netaji did crash. There is 
no other evidence to the contrary ; the evi- 
dence should be considered carefully and 
in details. 

3. Whether Netaji met his death as a result of 
this accident : There is no reason why they 
should be disbelieved. After a lapse of 
about JO years, these witnesses, who belong 
to different walks of life and to different 


nationalities — Habib, an Indian and subse- 
quently a Pakistani, and the others, who are 
Japanese, who are mostly unconnected with 
one another and no longer in the service of 
their Government, and Japan not being a 
totalitarian State — would not be expected to 
■ state what was not true.” 

5.22 So, at that time, i-e. on 2-7-1956, when 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose signed this document, he 
agreed that the plane carrying Bose did crash and 
that Bose did die as a result of this accident. He 
even endorsed the reasons for believing the witnesses. 
The document was signed long after the alleged offer 
of governorship was made to Shri Suresh Chandra 
Bose. Therefore, according to Shri Suresh Bose, he 
rejected the insulting offer of a governorship in lieu 
of agreeing to sign a report confirming Netaji’s death 
and then, later, signed the document in W’liich he 
expressly and unequivocally agreed that the plane 
carrying Bose had crashed and Bose had met his 
death as a result of this accident. Suresh Chandra 
Bose's statement before the Commission is, therefore, 
seen to be totally false and unbelievable. No offer 
of governorship could ever have been made to him. 
No attempt to procure a false report from him was 
or could have been made- Indeed, he, at the con- 
clusion of the evidence, concurred in the finding of 
the other two members ; but for some reason, changed 
his mind and resiled from his pronouncement. 

5.23 From the above discussion it will be clear 
that there is not a shred of evidence to support the 
allegation that Nehru was acting in a vindictive or 
revengeful manner. There was no reason why he 
should have wanted to procure a false report about 
Netaji. When the Committee was appointed, Bose 
had been absent for more than 10 years- Nehru be- 
lieved that Bose would not have remained in hiding 
after India became independent. Even as far back as 
1946, it had been stated publicly by Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel that there was no bar upon Bose’s move- 
ments, and that if alive, he was free to enter India and 
move about as he wished. 

5.24 So, it must be found that the entire allegation 
that Nehru was hostile to Bose and contrived to 
obtain a false report regarding his death as a result 
of an air-crash at Taihoku is without any substance. 

5.25 Mr Mazumdar has, on behalf of the family 
of Bose, argued with considerable vehemence and 
persislance that the Government of India has deli- 
berately suppressed or destroyed evidence which 
would have proved that Bose’s name was included in 
the list of war criminals who were to be tried by the 
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War Crimes Tribunal. The significance of this con- 
tention is that after the victory of the Allies and the 
unconditional surrender of the Japanese forces, Bose 
decided to remove himself from the territory occupied 
by, or under ihe control of, the Allies and remained 
in hiding till such times as it became safe to make 
himself manifest. 

I 5.26 Even before the public sessions of the inquiry 
began, I had been informed of this aspect of the case 
by some of the persons who interviewed me and who 
wished to give evidence before the Commission. I 
gathered that there seemed to prevail a general im- 
pression, in certain quarters, that the name of Subhas 
Chandra Bose was borne on the list of war criminals 
prepared by the Allied Force’s, at the conclusion of 
World War II, but since it was believed that Bose 
had lost his life as a result of injuries sustained in an 
air crash on August 18, 1945, he could not be brought 
to trial when the International Tribunal, constituted 
to try 28 persons, sat in Japan. Subsequently, it began 
to be said that Bose had not died, and was in fact 
alive, but to escape the consequences of a trial on a 
charge of committing war crimes, he had either re- 
mained in hiding or had been prevented by his friends 
and well-wishers from revealing himself. Some per- 
sons expressly desired to testify before me, and asked 

* me what the exact position was and if indeed Bose’s 
name was, at any time, on the list of war criminals. 
They stated that on the answer to this question would 
depend whether they were in a position to state the 
whole truth or not- They also wanted to know if 
there was a list of war criminals valid and still in 
force and whether Bose’s name was borne on this 
list- Another matter on which they wanted some 
clarification was whether the Government of India 
was, under any obligation or international agreement, 
duty-bound to hand Bose over to an international 
body who might try him upon criminal charges. 

5.27 1, therefore, addressed a letter to the Ministry 
of Home Affairs posing the following questions : — 

]. Was Netaji’s name borne on the list of war 
criminals prepared at the conclusion of 

* World War II ? 

2. If so, is there such a list which is still in 

force, and is Netaji Bose’s name on that 
list? 

3. Should Netaji Bose be proved to be alive, is 

the Government of India under any obliga- 
tion to hand him over to an international 
body for being tried upon charges of coin- 
milting war crimes ? 


4. What will be the Government’s attitude to- 

wards the freedom of Netaji Bose, should 
he be found and appear in person ? 

5. Was any list of war criminals maintained apart 

from the list which was placed before the 
international court which held its sittings in 
Japan ? 

5.28 A reply was received to this letter after a few 
days in which it was stated that the Home Ministry 
has consulted the Ministry of External Allairs, the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and the 
Ministry of Defence- and all three Ministries had stated 
that no such information was available with them. 
This reply, however, did not deal with the five ques- 
tions which I had referred to the Ministry, and so a 
fresh reference was made. In the meantime, on 24th 
December, 1970, Shri M. I. Sondhi, who appeared as 
a witness stated : “In the Tokyo verdict, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose ranks as a war criminal.” Mr. Sondhi, 
however, could not support his statement with any 
document or other material. I told Mr. Sondhi that 
there was no question of Bose being tried by anyone 
as a war criminal and that his name was not borne on 
any list of war criminals. To this, Shri Mazumdar 
sought an elucidation in the following terms : “May 
I seek one elucidation from your Lordship if you 
would be pleased to give that? Your Lordship has 
been pleased to declare that you have the authority 
to say and to pronounce here that neither the Tokyo 
verdict nor anything with regard to the war criminals’ 
list applies to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. I shall 
feci extremely grateful if your Lordship will kindly 
elucidate the authority upon which this pronouncement 
was made.” 

5.29 I told Mr. Mazumdar that I had made the 
statement on my own authority, and this, I thought, 
should be enough in view of the fact that f had been 
officially informed by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
that as far as they knew, Netaji Bose’s name was not 
on the list of war criminals. A more detailed reply 
was not received to my original reference and in this 
reply it was stated that enquiries made from the Indian 
Missions in the Hague, New York and Tokyo had 
revealed that the name of Netaji was never borne on 
any list of war criminals, and therefore, questions (3) 
and (4) which 1 had posed in my first letter did not 
arise. Despite this, on January 20, 1971, at the sit- 
tings at Bombay, Mr. Mazumdar again raised the issue. 
11c did not categorically say that, according to the in- 
formation given to him, Nctaji’s name was, in fact, 
on the list of war criminals. Mis argument was to the 
effect that his name might be on that list, and the 
Government was not willing to assist the Commission, 
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as fully as possible, to clarify the matter. He made a 
prayer that the Minister of External Affairs, Shri 
Swaran Singh, should be summoned as a witness, and 
indeed the Prime Minister should also be called to 
make a statement on this matter. He submitted that 
the Potsdam Declaration of July 20, 1945, the Instru- 
ment of Surrender signed on September 2, 1945 and 
the Charter of the International War Crimes Tribunal 
were pieces of relevant evidence which must be called 
in order to throw light upon the matter. He referred 
to certain observations in the dissenting judgement 
recorded by Justice Radha Binode Pal in the War 
Crimes Tribunal which had sat at Tokyo. There was, 
however, no positive affirmation by Shri Mazumdar 
to the etfect that Netaji was accused of war crimes, and 
that this was the most important, if not the only rea- 
son, for his remaining incognito. I reiterated my belief 
in the correctness of the information given to me by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs in their letter of Decem- 
ber 23, 1970, but Mr. Mazumdar continued to persist 
ia a demand for more evidence and denounced the 
Government for, as he said, concealing important 
evidence from this Commission. 

5.30 The matter had been raised even on previous 
occasions. The first time it was officially mentioned 
was in 1956, when Starred Question No. 1939 was 
placed on the table of the Parliament and the reply 
given was that there was no question of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose being on the list of war criminals. 
Then on 12th September, 1962, Shri Uttain Chand 
Malhotra addressed a letter to Home Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri making an inquiry. The questions 
he posed were : 

(i) Is Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose still consi- 
dered a war criminal ? 

(ii) If so. is the Government of India in any 
way bound to hand him over to the British 
Government or any other foreign govern- 
ment in case he is still found to be alive ? 

(iii) If so, is there any time limit for doing this 
and when this time limit is going to expire ? 

(iv) How is the Government of India going to 
treat him in case Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose makes an appearance. 

A reply was sent to Shri Malhotra telling him that 
according to the information available with the Gov- 
ernment of India, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s name 
was not included in the list of war cri initials* drawn up 
by the United Nations War Climes Commission! 


5.31 On August 22, 1963, in Starred Question 

No. 194, the matter was again raised in Parliament 
and a similar reply was given. The question and 
answer are quoted below : — 

QUESTION 

“*194 SHRI B.D. KHOBARGADE : \N ill the 
Prime Minister be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that the name of Netaji t 
Subhas Chandra Bose is still included in the 
list of War Criminals; and 

(b) if so, what steps Government have taken 
to have Netaji’s name removed from that 
list ? 

ANSWER 

THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS (SHRI DINESH SINGH) 

(a) To the best of our knowledge, the name 
of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose does not app- 
ear in any such list. The United Kingdom 
High Commission in Delhi issued a state- 
ment in 1961 to the effect that his name 
does not appear and has never appeared in 
such list. 

(b) Does not arise.” 

There was, thus, a categorical, unequivocal denial 
of the allegation that Bose’s name was ever on any 
list of war criminals. 

5.32 Yet a third time, the matter was raised by 
Shri M. L. Sondhi on December 2, 1970, when he 
asked whether according to the law laid down in the 
Tokyo Trial Verdict. Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
was considered a ' war criminal. In his reply, Shri 
Mirdha, Minister of State for Home Affairs, referred 
the questioner to the Starred question No. 1939, to 
which a reference has already been made above, and 
repeated the stand of the Government on this matter. 

5.33 Even before India attained independence, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had stated in the Legislative 
Assembly, in reply to Starred Question No. 89, on £ 
October 30, 1 946 that there were no restrictions on the 
movements of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and there 
was no ban on his return to India. This statement * 
was made before the British rule had ended, and it is 
clear from this that the British Government had not 
declared Bose a war criminal and did not regard him 
one. A statement was also made by the British Deputy 
High Commissioner at Calcutta that Netaji was not on 

the list of war criminals. 
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5.34 There is, therefore, no evidence whatsoever 
to indicate that Bose’s name was ever borne on 
any list of war criminals. There has been no specific 
and categorical assertion by anyone that Bose’s name 
was on the list of war criminals. That being the 
state of the matter, I posed a question to Shri Mazum- 
dar on 21st December 1973 during the course of his 
arguments. T asked him : “Are you making a defi- 
nite allegation that Netaji’s name was in fact on the 

* list of war criminals ?” Shri Mazumdar did not answer 
this question in the affirmative and all he said was 
that the matter was being altogether suppressed and 
he, therefore, could not say categorically whether 
Netaji’s name was on the list of war criminals or not. 
On my question being repeated, he replied : “I am 
not making any allegation. In all probability the name 
is there.” 

5.35 The matter was raised by him again the next 
day and I again put the same question to him. His 
answer was the same, as the following extract from 
the verbatim record of the arguments of Counsel 
shows : 

“Chairman : When you argued yesterday, was 
it your case that Netaji’s name is in the list 
of war criminals? You did not give your... 

Shri Mazumdar : I will tell you this. It is a 
question on which pertinently an investi- 
gation and an inquiry should be made. 

Chairman : I must have some allegation by some- 
body. Are you making that allegation? 
Did you make the allegation at any stage? 
Are you making it now? 

Shri Mazumdar : More important point than 
this is, is Netaji dead or is Netaji living. 
It is for the Commission to make an en- 
quiry on that point. Is that not the very 
basis on which the Commission was appoin- 
ted ? 

^ Chairman : Is it your definite case that Netaji 

did not die as a result of air crash on the 
18th August, 1945 ? Is it also your definite 
case that Netaji’s name was borne on the 
list of war criminals ? 

Shri Majumdar : Might have been. Very likely. 

Chairman : If it is your case, what is it based 
on ? What is your evidence in support of it ? 


Shri Majumdar : Will the enquirer find it out or 
does the responsibility rest on me to find 
out for myself on the level of a private 
person from the intelligence report in which 
various belligerent powers were involved in 
the war. 

Chairman : It was at your instance that the 
whole question of war criminals was brought 
in, in a very vague and somewhat nebulous 
manner. 

Shri Majumdar : In conformity with the indica- 
tions given by you that every Counsel will 
be impartial, open-minded with the sole 
purpose of search for truth, we expect and 
draw inference that Netaji did not die in 
the air crash, his name was in the list of 
war criminals. That is a positive case, and 
having been seen on the 17th and he had 
planned to give the slip to his enemies and 
the Allied forces and go to a place of safety 
where he could carry on his war, it does 
not require a case from me. He is living 
that is an inference that we can draw unless 
it is rebutted. 

5.36 It must be remembered that Shri Mazumdar 
was appearing on behalf of the members of the Bose 
family. The family has taken a strong stand against 
the findings of the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee, and 
their case is that Bose did not die in the alleged air 
crash of August 18, 1945. Since a definite stand was 
taken by them in the proceedings, it was incumbent 
upon their counsel positively to state the case of the 
Bose family, instead of which Shri Mazumdar has 
contended himself by making a negative assertion to 
the effect that the Government have failed to prove 
that Bose’s name was not on the list. It is almost as 
if Shri Majumdar were raising a phantom and asking 
the Government to destroy it, although he himself 
would not say that the phantom was something real 
and substantial which needed to be destroyed. In any 
event, from the evidence and the circumstances dis- 
cussed above, it is abundantly clear that Nctaji’s name 
was never borne on any list of war criminals. It may 
be that had he been alive and had been apprehended, 
he would have been tried as a war criminal although 
it has not been alleged that what he did brought him 
within the mischief of the Charter of the War Crimes 
Tribunal. But since his death in the air crash was 
accepted by all concerned, there was no question, 
ever, of placing his name on the list of war criminals 
or of trying him for any war crimes. The Tribunal 
was appointed specifically and solely for the purpose 


of trying certain individuals, and as soon as the Tri- 
bunal had concluded its work, it ceased to exist and 
its members became juncti officio. There could be 
no question of trying anyone else under the terms of 
the original charter. There has been no international 
agreement or subsequent charter which would bring 
Netaji (were he alive today) within the mischief of 
any war crimes tribunal. The Government of India 
has given no undertaking to any international body to 
hand Bose over to it, nor has there been any bar on 
his movements or his entry into India. The argument 
relating to Bose being accused of war crimes is, there- 
fore, nothing but the purest conjecture, put forward 
not as an argument but as a piece of rhetoric and 
casuistry to cloud the issue and to distract attention 
from the real points for determination. 

5.37. An argument, advanced with considerable 
zeal and enthusiasm, related to enquiries instituted to 
verify the truth of the report about Bose’s death. Lord 
Wavcll had at first been sceptical about the matter, 
and had recorded in his Journal that if Bose wanted 
to escape, a false broadcast of his death in an air- 
crash would be just what the Japanese would con- 
trive. 

5.38. Within a month of the broadcast, the Gov- 
ernment of India deputed a team of policemen to go 
to South-East Asia to make an on-the-spot enquiry 
about Bose. The team, headed by Superintendent of 
Police Finney, and assisted by a wireless operator 
Davies, and Inspectors of Police A. K. Roy and Kalb 
pada Dcy, flew to Burma in the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1945, and thence proceeded to Bangkok, where a 
number of persons were interrogated and the files of 
the British Military Mission were studied. A 
visit was also paid to Saigon, but the team could not 
proceed further to make enquiries at Taipei, because 
arrangements for their transport could not be made. 
The team prepared a consolidated report which was 
submitted to the Government of India. Finney, Davies 
and A. K, Roy were not available, when the present 
inquiry was held, but Kalipada Dcy appeared as a 
witness before the Commission and narrated the story 
of the investigation and the substance of the report 
submitted by the team. Copies of three reports bear- 
ing Finney’s signatures, dated respectively 5-10-1945, 
10-10-1945 and 12-10-1945 and one report signed 
by Davies dated 7-10-1945, have been supplied to the 
Commission by the Intelligence Bureau. 

5.39. Another independent inquiry was held hy the 
Counter Intelligence Corps General Headquarters, 
United State’ Army Forces. The report of this in- 
vestigation was submitted by Ft. Col. Figgcss on 


8-10-1945. followed by a letter dated 17-11-1945. 
The report was based on the interrogation of Habibun 
Rahman. With the letter were sent five photographs 
which had been supplied by the Japanese Government. 
Three of the photographs depicted the wreckage ot the 
aircraft in which Bose was alleged to have been involv- 
ed, one despicted Habibur Rahman with his face and 
hand bandaged, sitting on a chair in the hospital at 
Taipei, and done showed an unidentifiable body or ob- 
ject covered with a sheet. Copies of the report dated 
8-10-1945, letter dated 17-11-1945 and the five 
photographs have a bo been made available to the 
Commission, but neither Lt. Col. Figgcss nor any other 
member of the counter Intelligence Corps could be 
traced and summoned to give evidence in person. 

5.40. There was a yet third enquiry by the Com- 
bined Services Detailed Intelligence Centre (CSDIC). 
In the course of this enquiry B.C. Chakravarty (Wit- 
ness No. 168) interrogated a number of persons in- 
cluding Habibur Rahman in the month of December, 
1945. On the basis of Chakravarty^ interrogation, a 
consolidated report was prepared by four officers of 
the Centre. A copy of a report purporting to have 
been drawn up by the C.S.DT.C. and covering 25 
closely typed foolseape pages, appended to the record 
of interrogation, has been made available to the Com- 
mission. 

5.41. The argument raised by Counsel is that no 
one and. in particular, not even the authorities of the 
Government of India, believed the story of the crash, 
and that was the only reason why they ordered en- 
quiries to be made into the truth of this report. From 
this, Counsel sought to infer that the story of the 
crash was most certainly false and Bose did not die 
in the air crash. The argument, therefore, is of a 
negative nature and borrows support from non-exis- 
tent material. It is, however, necessary briefly to 
examine the significance and relevance of these three 
enquiries. 

5.42. Kalipada Dcy (Witness No. 5) was an Ins- 
pector of Police attached to the Intelligence Bureau of 
the Government of India in 1945. His story is that 
a team of Police officers headed by Superintendent of 
Police T. S. Finney was sent to verify the report of 
Bose’s death. When questioned about the instruc- 
tions given to him by Mr. Finney, Dey stated: “So far 
as I can remember, he gave us instructions to make- 
enquiries whether he is dead or alive.” Shri Dutt- 
Majumdar, Advocate, pursued the matter further, and 
put the following question to him : “Inspector Dcy, 
as an experienced and intelligent officer of British In- 
telligence in India, will you please tell the learned 
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Commission whether it is not a fact that between Sep- 
tember and November when you were deputed, the 
British Government thought and believed that Netaji 
was somewhere in hiding in South-East Asia and, 
therefore, you were sent out to identify him, if you 
could, and to effect his arrest. Is not that so?” Dey 
answered quite clearly “No, to investigate regarding 
his death”. The team also received a copy of the 
Japanese message sent by wireless and the message was 
to the effect that the plane which left Saigon and crash- 
ed at Taihoku aerodrome and Netaji had died. The 
witness went on to say that the substance of the police 
report was that Netaji had died due to air crash at 
Taihoku on the 18th August. This is borne out by 
the copy of the report supplied to the Commission. 
The witness said that some of the records of the en- 
quiry were destroyed in his presence. This may have 
been done by the British authorities before they hand- 
ed over the reins of Government to the Indian leaders 
in 1947. But since we have the primary evidence of 
Dey, the man who conducted the investigation and 
prepared the report, the destruction of any document is 
a matter of no consequence whatsoever. The sworn 
testimony of Dey, corroborated by the copy of his 
report supplied to us, leaves no doubt whatsoever that 
there was no question of disbelieving the report of 
the crash or of any concealment of evidence; and the 
k Government of India quite naturally wanted to verify 
the report of the death of an important individual who 
was, to boot, a stern and uncompromising opponent 
of the British Raj. The enquiry merely confirmed the 
news which had been originally broadcast. 

5.43 The evidence of Sasdhar Majumdar (Witness 
No. 7) furnishes further corroboration of Dey’s evi- 
dence. He says that he *hiet Finney, after the latter 
returned from South-East Asia, and asked him what 
was the conclusion of the investigations carried out 
by him. The witness went on to say: “Mr. Finney 
said, in one or two sentences, that to the extent it 
was humanly possible to draw a conclusion, they were 
satisfied with regard to both the Army and the Civilian 
investigation that Netaji was dead.” There was nothing 
in Majumdar’s statement which casts doubt on the 
reliability of Deys evidence or of the documentary 
material supplied by the Intelligence Branch. 

5.44 Not much need be said about the second 
inquiry conducted at the instance of the United States 
Armed Forces Counter Intelligence. The report pre- 
pared' by Lt. Col. Figgess was based on the record 
of Habibur Rahman’s interrogation carried out by the 
C.S.D.I.C. to which a detailed reference will presently 
be made. Figgess did not appear as a witness in the 
present inquiry, and so the report prepared by him 
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had little probative value. In iny event, it is a piece 
of secondary evidence. Finally, there is nothing in 
the report to contradict or rebut the story of the 
air crash at Taihoku. The account of Bose’s death, 
given by Habibur Rahman, was accepted as true. The 
five photographs submitted wfth Figgess’ letter of 
November 17, 1945, were produced before the Shah 
Nawaz Khan Committee and form part of the record 
of its proceedings. The same five photographs were 
produced before the present Commission, but they are 
not being relied upon, as in the absence of Habibur 
Rahman who alone could have testified to what they 
depict, they cannot be held to have been proved. 
Moreover, they are inadmissible in evidence as they do 
not constitute direct or primary evidence either of the 
aircrash or of Bose’s death. 

There is, thus nothing in the report of the Counter 
Intelligence to cast doubt on the story of the happen- 
ings at Taihoku as narrated by Bose’s copassengers 
and Dr. Yoshimi. 

5.45 The third inquiry, as already stated, was 
carried out almost entirely by Shri B. C. Chakraborty 
(Witness No. 168), who interrogated a number of 
persons including Habibur Rahman, and prepared a 
consolidated report after discussing the whole matter 
with his colleagues. 

5.46 Chakraborty was a member of the Indian 
Police Force who was deputed to the War Department 
of the Government of India during World War II and 
attached to the Combined Services Detailed Intelligence 
Centre (CSDIC), a global organisation of which Col. 
Stenvenson was the local Commander. 

5.47 The sum and substance of Chakraborty’s evi- 
dence is that in December, 1945, he interrogated 
Habibur Rahman and a number of other persons. He 
also scrutinised some Intelligence Reports made avail- 
able to the Centre. The transcripts of the interro- 
gation and the intelligence reports were examined and 
discussed by the witness and three other officers, and 
then a consolidated report was drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the C.S.D.I.C. 

5.48 Shri Chakraborty said tluu. he entertained grave 
doubts about the truth of Habibur Rahman’s story, 
and he embodied these doubts in the final report. He 
said : “after analysing all the reports that were in hand 
at the time in the C.S.D.I.C., it was obvious that 
Col. Habibur Rahman told lies or the Japanese Gov- 
ernment concealed facts. Their reply was nothing 
other than a product of conspiracy regarding the move- 
ments of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose on August 1 8, 
1945.” 
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5.49 He was asked it the British Military Intelli- 
gence or the Allied Command had come to any con- 
clusions about Netaji’s death or escape, his reply was. 
“None of them believed that this information could be 
correct because of the various discrepancies in the 
reports and specially the notes pointing out the dis- 
crepancies by me and also by other officers.’ 

5.50 The nature of these doubts and discrepancies 
is indicated by the following extract from his statement 
before the Commission : — 

“Q : What was the substance or the conclusion 
about the alleged air crash and Netaji’s 
alleged death which was conveyed to London? 

A : I will answer as far as I have 
written and not as far as I have heard. After 
recording the statement of Habibur Rahman, 

I myself recorded the answers he gave on 
cross-examination. I asked him, why he 
was not anxious to see the face of the dead 
leader when the doctors announced that 
Netaji died on the operation table. His ans- 
wer was that he was not allowed to stand 
there for long. Secondly, when he was told 
that the body would be carried to the fur- 
nace, 1 asked him, “was it not your duty 
as the second in command of the INA to 
accompany the dead to the furnace ?” To 
this, lie looked at my face and could not 
give me any answer. He jumped at his feet 
and shouted, “I can say with Koran in hand 
that T was not allowed to accompany the 
dead from the operation table to the fur- 
nace”. Thirdly, when on the following 
morning i.e. on 19th August, 1945 morning, 
a colonel of the Japanese Army and a doctor 
of the Japanese Base hospitals handed over 
to him a brass pot saying that this pot 
contained the ashes of Netaji he could not 
forward a pertinent answer. He admitted 
that his only duty was to hand it over to 
the Commander of the INA Gen. Bhonsle. 
Fourthly, when 1 asked him “under whose 
advice you had been to Tokyo to carry the 
ashes” he did not give any reply. When I 
questioned him that he was hiding in Tokyo 
instead of trying to communicate the infor- 
mation of the death of one of the leading 
statesmen of our country, he remained mum, 
he did not give any answer”. 


the same plane how Col. Rahman escaped 
with minor injury and Netaji was alleged to 
have been burned ? 

A : I did not ask him this question. But 1 can 
explain your question. When the body is 
rather bulky the impact of a crash is more 
serious on the bulky side. However, Col. 
Rahman stands on his own statement. There 
is nobody to say or to contradict what he j? 
said. 


“Q ; Am I right or am I wrong that at the time 
there was no conclusive evidence ? 

A : Yes, not at all. The only available evidence 
was the statement of Lt. Col. Habibur Rah- 
man. When he was subjected to questions 
he failed to give pertinent answers to all 
the questions. The question was that he 
was not delivering the truth”. 

“Q : May I take it, Mr. Chakraborty, that when 
you submitted your report on 30th December, 
1945, you covered the entire episode of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose ? 


A : I submitted the report to the Command on a 
the 30th December, 1945, evening. I sat 
with three officers at Bahadurgarh. These 
reports, including the statements I recorded, 
were combined and a summary report was 
prepared. This summary report was scrutini- 
sed by the officers. There was one from 
England ; I do not know his name. He was 
also there. After a thorough scrutiny and 
after pointing out the defects in the state- 
ment a forwarding note was also prepared.” 

“Q : Did the report cover the incidents in regard 
to Netaji right upto the time of the alleged 
aircrash ? 

A : Probably this covered their movements for 
the last three months and the collapse and 
surrender of the Japanese. There were a 
few lines here and there which have bearing 
on the main report but I do not remember 
those details. If you ask me a specific 
question perhaps I can say something. This 
report which I made and which should be 
available with the Government of England 
was a very lengthy one covering all the 
details including the substance of the state- 
ments of different important personages of 


“Q : Did it occur to you to ask Col. Habibur 
Rahman that when both of them were in 


“Q : Now, leaving aside the report, let me ask 
you if you did see Col. Rahman’s hands ? 

A; Yes, in my younger days when I was in 
school and college I saw him in 1928 and 
also when he was the G.O.C. in the Congress 
Volunteers at Exhibition Road. I was then 
in the St. Xaviers’ Hostel in 1929. 

Q : I am not asking you about Netaji, I am 
asking you about Col. Habibur Rahman ? 

A : Oh, yes, 1 have seen his face. 

Q : Did you see his hands ? 

A : Yes, I examined the burns of his hands, 
I got the medical report and I got the report 
tested by another and re-tested by another 
surgeon”. 

This is what he has to say about the theft of the 
watch. 

”Q : Did he tell you that he had brought a watch 
that Netaji was wearing during the last fate- 
ful days ? 

A : Yes, that watch was stolen from Col. Rahman. 

This was Netaji’s souvenir and it was given to 
him at the Taihoku airport after the 
accident, ... ^ ... 

0: But before being stolen, did you see the 
watch ? 

A : 1 cannot recollect, there were so much talk 
about it. I am carrying only an impres- 
sion in my mind as if I saw the watch. 

Q : Can you say whether the watch was round 
or rectangular? 

A : r cannot tell you that. 

Q : In his statement did Col. Habibur Rahman 
give any description of the watch ? 

A : I did not ask him about the size and shape 
of the watch. 

Q : Can you give us an idea as to how long 
after finishing the interrogation of Col. 
Habibur Rahman the watch was stolen ? 

A : I cannot say, f do not remember. But I am 
sure it was stolen”. 

5.51 the time this statement was made the tile 
relating to t he inquiry instituted by the C.S.D.I.C. 
had not been sent to the Commission. It seems to 


have been thought that the file was not available. 
Indeed, Shri Dutt Majumdar questioned the witness on 
the point ; 

Q : You are an extremely knowledgeable person 
and so 1 am asking you to kindly give us 
the information that suppossing the Hon’ble 
Inquiry Commission wants to requisition and 
call for a copy of your Report of 75 pages, 
I understand submitted then, as also such 
other statements, who should be requisitioned 
through Government of India for production 
of the same ? 

A : The then Secretary, War Office, London. 
C.S.D.I.C. was not under the control of the 
officers of India, and since war was over, 
it was disbanded, and personally 1 think 
that such important things were not left 
behind by the officers who were working in 
the C.S.D.I.C. May be. a few statements, 
not so important, were left with the Gov- 
ernment of India.” 

The non-receipt of the file appears to have lent 
a measure of boldness, bordering on recklessness, to 
Shri Chakraborty’s conduct when he made his depo- 
sition before the Commission, for he anticipated little 
risk of contradiction of the statements he made. But 
the file containing a lengthy and detailed record of 
the interrogation carried out by the C.S.D.I.C. and a 
25-page closely typed report, was subsequently made 
available to the Commission, and I have no doubt at 
all that this is the material collected by Shri Chakra- 
borty and the material on which he professes to base 
his doubts and his disbeliefs of the crash story. But, 
because the report covers 25 foolscap pages and not 
75, Shri Mukhoty and Shri Dutt-Majumdar have 
argued that this is not Chakraborly’s report. The real 
report is alleged to have been deliberately withheld 
because it did not affirm the truth of the crash story. 
On this assertion was built up a formidable edifice of 
the Government’s mala fide and deliberate suppression 
of evidence from the Commission. Thence proceeded 
a vociferously argued contention that, to the know- 
ledge of the Government of India, Bose did not die of 
injuries sustained in an aircrash, and the Government 
did not want the truth to receive publicity. 

5.52 When examined, this argument is seen to be 
nothing but a string of false assumptions and non- 
sequiturs. The file containing the record of the in- 
terrogation carried out by Chakraborty, and his report 
was produced before the Commission by an officer 
of the Government and f have carefully pursued the 
long interrogation as well as the report. This report 
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is dated 31-12-1945, the date mentioned by Shri 
Chakraborty in the course of his statement before 
the Commission. The report purported to have been 
submitted to the C.S.D.I.C. as alleged by the witness. 
The report may well have covered 75 pages when 
written in long hand on a small sized paper. Shri 
Chakraborty has not explained what was the size ol 
the paper he used and whether the report was hand 
written or in typed script. In fact the figure of 75 was 
put to the witness by Shri Majumdar. It is difficult 
to believe that two such lengthy reports were prepared 
on the same date and submitted to the same authority. 
I, therefore, do not accept Counsel’s contention that 
the report has been withheld. I treat the report in 
the file before the Commission as the report which 
Shri Chakraborty claims to have prepared. 

5.53 The contents of the file speak for themselves 
as they are exactly what Shri Chakraborty described 
in the course of his statement. The record of the 
statement made by Habibur Rahman does not contain 
the contradictions and discrepancies mentioned by 
Shri Chakraborty in the course of his statement quoted 
above. Nor does the report prepared by him con- 
tain any mention of any doubt entertained by Shri 
Chakraborty. Let me quote the relevant portion of 
Shri Habibur Rahman’s statement from the file : — 

k ‘At about 1400 hrs. the bomber reached Taihoku 
(Formosa) airfield where it refuelled and 
the passengers had lunch. No Indian was 
there to meet them and neither did Bose in- 
terview anyone there. While having lunch 
Bose mentioned casually to B1269, in Hindu- 
stani, that he hoped the Japanese would 
make arrangements for the rest of the party 
to come in time, and not disappoint them, 
as they had done previously at the time of 
his return from Tokyo. After a stay of 
about half an hour at the airfield, the bom- 
ber took off again. Before B 1269 and 
Bose entered the plane, the engine had been 
started and tlie crew were all in their places. 
About 5 minutes after taking off, and when 
the plane had reached an altitude of about 
300 ft., B 1269 heard a very loud noise 
which resembled cannon fire, coming from 
the direction of the nose of the plane. B- 
1269 thought at the time that the plane had 
been attacked. 'I he aircraft appeared to 
lose Hying speed and crashed almost imme- 
diately afterwards, hitting the ground on its 
nose. The engines as well as the rear of 
the plane were on tire. HI 269 saw Bose 
attempting to move towards the rear of the 


plane, but on B1269's suggestion, Bose 
changed his course and moved towards the 
front. The celluloid cover above the pilot’s 
position had burst open. Some of the Japa- 
nese passengers reached the aperture before 
B1269 and Bose, and crawling through it, 
dropped to the ground. The aperture was 
open to the left side of the plane. Bose 
then crawled through and was followed by 
B1269. In doing so the flames were coming * 
from the front and B1269's face was burned 
on the right side (B1269 carries obvious 
marks of recent burning and scorching on 
the whole right side of his face). Alighting 
on the ground and collecting his wits, B1269 
noticed Bose in a standing position about 
12 yards away with smoke coming from his 
garments. Bose was endeavouring to re- 
move his clothes. B1269’s clothes were not 
on fire. B1269 rushed towards Bose to help 
him and finally succeeded in beating out 
the flames. In doing so, B1269 received 
severe burns on both his hands (his hands 
are still bleached and scarred). 

Bose had sustained serious burns all over his 
body, and when he was laid on the ground, 
B1269 noticed 2 or 3 fractures on the skull. 
Bose lay for a while on the ground quiet with 
eyes closed. His last words were in Hindu- 
stani “I feel that I shall die. I have fought 
for Indian Independence until the last. Tell 
my countrymen, India will be free before 
long. Long live Independent India.” B1269 
had seen only one Japanese (probably a 
Capt) sitting on a boulder near the plane with 
bleeding injuries on his head. Besides burns 
on the hands, B1269’s face was slightly burnt 
on the right side, and he also received two 
minor wounds on the head and one lacerated 
wound on the right leg below the knee. 


Within 10 minutes, a First Aid party arrived in 
lorries, and Bos©- and B1269 were removed 
in one of the lorries to the Army Hospital 
a short distance from the scene of accident. 
Among others injured who came to the hos- 
pital (some before B1269 and others after) 
were a pilot, a Lt. Col., a Major and Lt. 
or Capt, B 1269 later heard that Gen. 
SHEDA1, the wireless operator, one of the 
members of the air crew and the Japanese 
Air Force officer had died. The Japanese 
Gen. had been killed instantaneously. But 
B1269 remained with Bose from the time of 


the crash until the death of Bose at about 
21.00 hrs. that night Tokyo Time. Bose was 
treated for his burns and several injections 
were administered by 3 or 4 Japanese doc- 
tors who attended him. B1269 does not 
know the names of the hospital staff. Whilst 
in hospital, Bose regained consciousness from 
time to time and uttered a few words, some- 
times suggesting that he be given injections. 
Some Japanese military officers came to the 
hospital and made enquiries from time to 
time about Bose’s condition. When the 
doctors announced Bose’s death to these 
officers, B1269 requested them to send news 
to Bangkok and Singapore about the accident. 
Bose’s body was kept in the room where he 
died, and B1269 remained there all the night 
together with Japanese guards and some 
patients.” 

B1269 is the code number used for Habibur Rahman. 

5.54 The file contains a note to the effect that B- 
1269 bears marks of burns on the face and on both 
hands, two slight scars on the head and one mark of 
an injury on the right leg below the knee. There is 
another note which reads as follows : — 

/ 

“When asked to explain why Subhas Chandra 
Bose was badly burnt and he himself was not, 
B1269 stated that Bose’s clothes may have 
been drenched in petrol, as Bose sat under 
a petrol tank in the plane. Bose’s clothes 
were of light weight K. D. B1269 wore 
knee-boots, serge breeches and a serge tunic: 
his clothes were not burnt at all. (he wears 
them now at C.S.D.I.C.(I)”. 

The report also mentions that at Bose’s cremation there 
were about 30 Japanese medical and military officers 
present. “B1269 does not recollect any of their 
names. B1269 states that he was the only Indian 
present at the time. About half an hour after the body 
had been set alight, B1269 left the crematorium with 

the others B1269 carried with him the 

wooden box containing the ashes of Bose, the two 
photographs of Bose taken on the 21st August 1945, 
three photographs of the wrecked plane and a rectan- 
gular wrist gold watch with a leather strap”. 

5.55 Thus, the statement Habib made in the course 
of his interrogation did not contain any of the dis- 
crepancies which Chakraborty mentions in the course 
of his statement. Mention of the live photographs 
which were later produced before the Shah Nawaz 


Khan Committee was wholly omitted by Shri Chakra- 
borty when he testified before the Commission. We 
may now quote a passage from the conclusions set out 
in the report : 

“The main interest in connection with B1269’s 
case lies in the fact that he was the only 
Indian present at the time Subhas Chandra 
Bose met with a fatal accident when the 
plane carrying them crashed soon after 
taking off from Taihoku aerodrome on 18th 
August, 1945. B1269 has furnished con- 

vincing details that Bose there met his death 
and was cremated in Taihoku in the presence 
of several witnesses. If further proof were 
required these Japanese witnesses might 
also be located and examined if this has not 
already been done”. 

5.56 The file, therefore, gives the lie direct to Shri 
Chakraborty’s evidence in the present inquiry. Shri 
Chakraborty’s statement appears to have been made in 
the hope that the file would not be forthcoming and 
there would be no material to contradict his testimony. 

5.57 The files and reports to which reference has 
been made above are not more than secondary evi- 
dence, the probative value of which cannot compete 
with what primary evidence yields. Their signifi- 
cance, however, lies in two circumstances. In the 
first place, these documents were prepared officially 
by an agency directed to find out the truth and not 
serve a partisan cause or purpose, nor to make a 
tendencious report. The Government of India and 
the Army authorities wanted to know what had hap- 
pened, and deputed their trusted and reliable officers 
tq enquire, to interrogate individuals and submit the 
conclusions of their investigation. These officers 
made direct enquiries, not lending a credulous car to 
rumour and gossip. The officers knew that they would 
be judged by the measure of their competence and 
honesty in conducting the business entrusted to them. 
They did not want to, indeed, they did not dare to, 
invent sensational, unwarranted or unsupported stories 
of deep intrigues, miraculous escapes and fantastic en- 
counters. 

5.58 Secondly, these records were prepared at a 
very early stage, soon after the occurrences to which 
they relate, when the memories of the persons who 
spoke about them were fresh, when they had not 
been influenced by emotional, political or chauvinistic 
pressures which came into operation in increasing 
measure, with the passage of time when imaginary or 
wishful accounts of Bose’s disappearance and re- 
appearance began to be related and circulated. Of 
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such nature are Uttam Chand Malhotra’s and Dixit’s 
narratives of their strange adventure in the Shaulmari 
Ashram, Satyanarayan Sinha’s flight of imagination and 
the conjectures of Netaji Mystery by Goswami. 

5.59 I, therefore, find that there is no force in 
Counsel’s argument that the Government of India have 
deliberately suppressed or destroyed evidence which 
has a significant bearing on the matters under inquiry. 
All files have been made available to the Commission, 
although the contents of these files are strictly speak- 


ing, not admissible in evidence. At any rate, the con- 
tents do go to rebut the Counsel’s contention that 
doubts were always entertained about Bose's death 
and that there is material in official records which dis- 
proves the story of the aircrash. These files, if they 
were admissible, would have corroborated the story 
of the aircrash, but I do not propose to use them for 
this purpose. At the same time, I cannot hold that 
there is anything in these files which contravenes the 
story of the crash or rebuts the evidence of the wit- 
nesses who have deposed to it. 


SIX 




EVIDENCE OF CERTAIN WITNESSES 


6.1 I shall now consider the evidence of some wit- 
nesses whose importance lies not in the intrinsic worth 
of what they had to say, but in the enthusiasm and 
persistence with which they pressed their claim to be 
heard. Let me say, at once, that all of them displayed 
a total disregard for truth, and their main objective in 
coming before the Commission seemed to be to satisfy 
a desire for self aggrandizement. I would have dis- 
missed this evidence on the short ground that even a 
cursory examination of it is sufficient to reject it, but 
because Counsel, while arguing the matter, devoted 
considerable time and energy to what these witnesses 
had said, I deem it necessary to deal with it in some 
detail. 

6.2 The first witness I shall take up is Uttam Chand 
Malhotra (Witness No. 16) who, it will be remem- 
bered, gave shelter to Bose at Kabul in 1941, when 
after escaping from his home in Calcutta, he arrived 

l in Kabul after a long and hazardous journey. 

6.3 Malhotra came to see me first, in my office, 
on August 20, 1970, soon after the appointment of 
the Commission had been notified. He identified him- 
self as the person who had given shelter to Bose in 
his house in Kabul in 1941, and had helped him to 
escape to Germany. He said that he represented the 
Netaji Swagat Committee, which had been formed to 
welcome Bose when he should choose to make a public 
appearance. Malhotra began by saying that Boso 
had not died after sustaining injuries in an air-crash, 
on August 18, 1945, but was very much alive and 
was now living in the Shaulmari Ashram near Sylhet. 
He went on to assure me piat he would conduct me 
to Shaulmari and place my hand in Netaji’s hand. 
In this he was supported by another person who ac- 
companied him as the representative of another com- 
mittee. This was an astonishing statement, and l 
asked Malhotra why Bose did not make a public 
appearance at once, thereby resolve all doubts and 
immediately put a stop to the Commission’s delibera- 
tions instead of remaining unmanifested and, in con- 
sequent e, throwing a cloud over the entire issue and 
encouraging baseless conjecture and wholly unsub- 
stantiated theories. To this question, Shri Malhotra 


could give no reply beyond saying that the Sadhu of 
Shaulmari Ashram would make himself manifest 
when he considered the time opportune. 

6.4 Shri Malhotra sent an affidavit containing sub- 
stantially what he had stated before me at the per- 
sonal interview. He tendered his oral testimony at 
a public session of the Commission on the 28th, 29th 
and 30th December, 1970. The statement was a long 
one and covers 220 pages of the typed record. The 
story narrated by him, in the course of his deposition, 
was that in June 1962, four persons went to see him 
at his house in Delhi, one of them, who was dressed 
in a sadhu’s garb, gave his name as Satya Gupta and 
told him that he had spent three months in the 
Shaulmari Ashram and had come to the conclusion 
that the founder of the Ashram was, in fact, Netaji. 
Gupta went on to relate that he had revealed this 
fact at hundreds of public meetings in Bengal but 
strangely enough, no newspaper of Northern India 
had published a report of what he had stated. This, 
Malhotra insisted, was the reason why he (Malhotra) 
had not, till then, heard of the Shaulmari Ashram or 
of the true identity of the Swami who had founded 
it and was residing in it. Satya Gupta went on to 
inform Malhotra that a conference was going to be 
held in Calcutta on July 22 or 23 to consider the ques- 
tion of Netaji’s whereabouts. Gupta asked Malhotra 
to attend the Conference. 

6.5 Malhotra accordingly went to Calcutta, and 
after arriving there, he contacted Gupta on July 18. 
Gupta and one Roy met him and asked him to accept 
nomination as President of the conference. After 
some reluctance, Malhotra agreed. Malhotra also met 
Dwijendra Nath Bose. Netaji’s nephew, and questioned 
him about the identity of the Sadhu of Shaulmari. 
Dwijendra Nath Bose categorically refuted the sugges- 
tion that the Sadhu was Netaji. Malhotra was then 
taken to a Chinese restaurant where the party ordered 
a meal. At this restaurant, Malhotra talked to Dwi- 
jendra Nath Bose, and asked him if he had visited the 
Shaulmari Ashram and had seen the Sadhu. Dwijendra 
Nath Bose replied that he had seen him from a distance 
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through a pair of binoculars. Malhotra then asked 
him if, on seeing this Sadhu, lie (Dwijendra Nath 
Bose) had exclaimed “Ranga Kaka, (this apparently 
is the nick name by which Netaji was known to 
Dwijendra Nath Bose). Dwijendra Nath Bose, pro- 
mptly denied that he had uttered any such exclamation. 
Another question which Malhotra put to Bose was 
whether he had been served with eggs in the Ashram, 
and when Dwijendra Nath Bose replied in the affir- 
mative, Malhotra exclaimed : “Only those who have 
your habit and only those who know that you like 
eggs very much would have asked that eggs be sup- 
plied to you. If the Swami was not Netaji, how could 
you have been supplied with eggs at the Shaulmari 
Ashram ?” Despite Malhotra's insistence, Dwijendra 
Nath Bose continued to deny that the Sadhu of Shaul- 
mari Ashram was Netaji. 

6.6 Malhotra was thus prejudging the whole issue 
even before he had paid a visit to the Ashram and set 
eyes upon the Sadhu, said to be Bose. He was, in 
fact, forcing his judgement on a close and reluctant 
relative of Bose, insisting that the Sadhu must be his 
uncle, because no one except his uncle could have 
known that Dwijendra Nath Bose liked eggs. This 
is a preposterous way of establishing identity. It has 
not been suggested that Dwijendra Nath Bose’s gas- 
tronomic prcdcliction was a secret known only to him- 
self and his uncle from whom he had been parted for, 
more than 21 years. In the course of these years he 
must have consumed thousands of eggs, if indeed, he 
is so fond of them as Malhotra would have us believe, 
and scores of persons must have known of his dietary 
preference. In any event, the eating of eggs is not 
such a rare and so peculiarly a characteristic pheno- 
menon that it should serve as a mark of identification. 
Malhotra’s suggestion is absurd in the extreme and 
Dwijendra Nath Bose’s categorical denial of the 
Sadhu’s identity with his uncle makes nonsense of 
Malhotra’s logic. 

6.7 To resume Malhotra's narrative, he was now 
introduced to Shri Niharcndu Dutt-Majumdar, Advo- 
cate, and when he put the matter to him, Shri Majum- 
dar emphtically maintained that the Sadhu of Shaul- 
mari Ashram was not Netaji. In Malhotra’s words, 
“then wc started the discussion and Mr. Niharendu 
Dutt Majumdar told me that those people, Mr. Satya 
Gupta and company, who were saying that the Sadhu 
Baba of Shaulmari Ashram were Netaji, were lying.” 
Shri Majumdar brought the issue to a conclusion by 
insisting that Malhotra seek an interview with the 
Baba, and drawing up an application, asked Malhotra 
to sign it. This application, addressed to the Baba 
of Shaulmari Ashram, was endorsed by Shri Majumdar 


to facilitate Malhotra’s obtaining an interview, it 
may be mentioned that Shri Majumdar was the Legal 
Adviser of the Ashram, and therefore, not only knew 
the Sadhu personally but had considerable influence 
with him. His endorsement of Malhotra’s applica- 
tion would therefore ensure Malhotra’s early inter- 
view with the Baba. 

6.8 Malhotra went back to Delhi, and a day or 
two later, he received an express telegram informing 
him that the Baba v^ould grant him an interview on 
the 30th July. Malhotra, at considerable inconveni- 
ence, and financed by his wife, who promptly produced 
a sum of Rs. 200 for his expenses, travelled to Shaul- 
mari and there, saw the Baba on the 30th and again 
on the 31st July. Malhotra’s account of this inter- 
view is an interesting exercise in evasion, circumlocu- 
tion and misleading half-truths. He did not attribute 
to the Sadhu a categorical admission of his true identity, 
but by innuendoes and suggestions tried to convey 
that the Sadhu accepted, or at any rate did not deny, 
Malhotra’s verbal and spiritual tribute offered to him 
in the belief that he was offering it to Netaji. Malho- 
tra maintained that he knew Netaji intimately and 
had entertained him in his house as a guest for a period 
of 46 days in 1941, and he is quite certain that the 
Sadhu he saw on July 30, 1962 was no other than 
Subhas Chandra Bose. But strangely enough he based J 
his conclusions upon a number of imaginary and un- 
convincing hypotheses. These he enumerated in the 
course of his deposition as follows : 

1. Despite his denials, Dwijendra Nath Bose had 

in fact seen the Sadhu of Shaulmari and 
exclaimed “Ranga Kaka”. Of this fact he 
was assured by Rattan Maheshwari ; 

2. Shri Dwijendra Nath Bose was served with 

eggs at the Ashram, and this was clear proof 
of the fact that the founder of the Ashram 
was Netaji, because only Netaji could know 
that his nephew, Dwijendra Nath Bose, liked 
eggs ; 

3. Although Shri Majumdar had categorically 

stated that Satya Gupta and Roy were lying 
when they said that the Sadhu was Netaji, 
Shri Majumdar had not publicly denounced 
Gupta and Roy ; 

4. At a meeting at which Shri Malhotra threw 

a challenge regarding the identity of the 
Shaulmari Baba, saying “if anybody knows 
regarding the Shaulmari affair and knows 
that the Sadhu there is not Netaji, 1 will 
request him — I give him full time— to come 
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and narrate to the people what is the actual 
thing at the Shaulmari Ashram,” No one 
in the course of next three hours came for- 
ward to say that the Shaulmari Sadhu was 
not Netaji. 

5. In the course of his interview, the Baba told 

Malhotra : “You know the people of 
Bengal believe me to be Netaji. I wanted 
to give you an opportunity of seeing me 
so that I could tell you who, in reality, 

I am. This has become a strange kind of 
mystery.” But the Sadhu was never credited 
with having made an open admission or 
confession of being Netaji. 

6. The Baba, according to Malhotra, had invited 

a number of prominent persons including 
Mr. Nehru, Dr. Radhakrishnan, Mr. J. P. 
Narayan, Dr. B. C. Roy and Mrs. C. R. Das 
to visit him at the Shaulmari Ashram, but 
none of them had done so because they did 
not want to expose themselves to the danger 
of having to say publicly, what they at heart, 
believed, viz. Bose was alive and was resid- 
ing in the Shaulmari Ashram. Baba had, 
therefore, closed his doors to them now and 
would not entertain them even if they came. 

7. In the course of the interview, the Sadhu 

referred to Malhotra’s article When Bose 
was Z iauddin. On this Malhotra said : 
“Baba, how you have remembered me from 
the last 1946 to 1962.” The Sadhu laughed 
and did not give a reply. 

8. In the course of the same interview, Malhotra 

said to the Sadhu that people who visited 
him in the Ashram remained silent when 
they came out, and because of their silence, 
people thought that the Sadhu was Netaji. 
To this, the Sadhu replied : “They may 
think so. If people think, what can I do ?” 

9. Subhas Chandra Bose in his childhood had 

a nurse named Sharda and this was the 
reason why the Sadhu of Shaulmari Ashram 
had adopted the name Shardanand. 

6.9. It is scarcely necessary to discuss the logical 
soundness or the probative value of the 9 reasons 
given by Malhotra for coming to the conclusion that 
the Sadhu was, in fact, Netaji. While Malhotra's 
statement that he quite definitely recognised Bose in 
the person of Swami Shardanandji would be a piece 
of relevant and admissible evidence, the inferences he 


made from the various circumstances, narrated by him, 
amount, at most, to an opinion formed on extraneous 
material and on the conduct of other persons. Such 
opinion has no probative value, and is inadmissible 
in evidence. I have already dealt with one of the 
points enumerated above, viz. Malhotra’s reaction to 
Dwijendra Nath Bose’s statement that he had been 
served with eggs for his breakfast at the Ashram. The 
other points need not be noticed as the reasoning 
advanced by Malhotra is wholly illogical and uncon- 
vincing. A word may, however, be said about the 
public meeting addressed by Malhotra at Falakata. 
When cross-examined by Shri Majumdar, Malhotra 
admitted that at the very first public meeting which 
he addressed, after his visit to the Ashram, he told 
his audience that he was not at all sure of the identity 
of the Baba, and therefore, could not say that the Baba 
was, in fact, Netaji. He explained this statement in 
the following manner : “Baba told me that he was 
going for tapasya for one month. 1 thought this his, 
tapasya should not be interrupted. For this reason, 

I stated at the Falakata meeting that my eyes might 
have given me a wrong impression.” Malhotra ad- 
mitted that at this meeting he had said that the Sadhu 
did not look the same person as Netaji. 

6.10 Malhotra paid two more visits to the Ashram 
but on neither occasion was he admitted to an audi- 
ence by the Sadhu, and therefore, the only time he 
saw the Sadhu personally was on the 30th and 
31st July, 1962, and after these meetings lie publicly 
expressed his doubts about the Baba being Netaji. 
What, then, made him change his view ? Certainly 
not any direct or personal information received by 
him. 

6. 1 I There are one or two other witnesses who 
corroborated Malhotra's evidence regarding the iden- 
tity of the Sadhu of the Shaulmari Ashram. They arc 
Hira Lai Dixit, Sajjan Lai and Namwar Upadhyay. 
It is only necessary to give a few extracts 
from the evidence of these witnesses to show 
how palpably false and unreliable their 
evidence is. Said Hira Lai Dixit : “I 
went to Shaulmari Ashram on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, 1965, and I had tlarshan of a Sadhu there. I 
know that he is Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. I went 
to Shaulmari Ashram without permission. I was ar- 
rested and a garland of shoes was put round my neck. 
I was then beaten and produced before the Sadhu. 
He told me that I had done a wrong in proclaiming 
him to be Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, because he 
was on t he list of war criminals I was then beaten 
and put into jail. I have spoken at two thousand 
meetings and proclaimed that Shri Shardanand, the 
Sadhu at Shaulmari Ashram is indeed Netaji... I 
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stayed with Netaji for half an hour in Shaulmari 
Ashram. 1 talked to him. He did not admit that he 
was Subbas Chandra Bose then. He said that he had 
not been born in Janaki Nath Bose’s house, because 
1 knew that he was born in Cuttack. I know for cer- 
tain that the Sadhu of Shaulmari Ashram was Netaji. 

1 talked to him for half an hour. The man who 
attended Mr. Nehru’s funeral and was near his dead 
body was Subhas Chandra Bose. I saw this in the 
newsreel.” 

6.12 With regard to the Sadhu standing near Shri 
Nehru’s bier, the matter was investigated by the 
Commission, and we have the testimony of Shri 
Lokesh Chandra and Shri Vira Dhammavara, a Cam- 
bodian monk. The evidence of these two witnesses is 
that the bald and bare-headed monk seen standing in 
the picture near Shri Nehru’s bier was no other than 
Shri Vira Dhammavara. The rest of the statement 
quoted above has only to be rejected as completely 
false. It may be mentioned here that Shri Dixit is the 
person who wrote or compiled a book in which Mal- 
hotra’s theory has been propounded, and Malhotra’s 
interview with the Sadhu of Shaulmari Ashram has 
been described in somewhat picturesque terms. 

6.13 The story of Shri Sajjan Lai (Witness No. 14) 
is somewhat similar to the story narrated by Hira Lai 
Dixit. He began his statement by saying that he had 
never met Netaji in the flesh and had not known him 
personally- He had, however, seen his photographs. 
On hearing that the Baba of Shaulmari Ashram was 
no other than Netaji, he went to interview him. “On 
1-10-1964, my wife, my children and I went to 
Shaulmari Ashram. I met Netaji there. He was known 
as Shardanandji in Shaulmari Ashram. I remained at 
the Ashram for 29 hours. I talked to Netaji for 
about three quarters of an hour during my visit. I 
paid homage to him, and so did my wife. The Sadhu 
asked me about our health and then asked me if I 
was in the same chakkar (mental aberration) as Mal- 
hotra. 1 said, yes, and then he said to his Secretary, 
Ramani Ranjan, that this boy, meaning me, appeared 
to be a villain and that Malhotra will learn the 

lesson of his life The Sadhu did not deny 

that lie was Netaji. 1 suggested that he should inter- 
view Mr. Uma Shankar Trivedi. He said that no 
one should come to see him without permission ; 

otherwise they would be disappointed On the 

following day I was turned out of the Ashram. 1 
had no further occasion either to go to Shaulmari 
Ashram or to meet Netaji personally myself, but I 
have been telling every one that the Shaulmari Ashram 
Sadhu is in fact Netaji.” 


6.14 Namwar Upadhyay (Witness No. 22) also 
admitted to a rude rebuff from the Shaulmari 
Ashram. He said he wrote to the Ashram asking for 
an interview, and he received a letter in reply ‘’telling 
me that if I had no connection with Shri Uttam Chand 
Malhotn, 1 would be allowed to visit the ASHRAM.” 

At the interview, he asked the Sadhu what was 
the truth in the rumour that he was Netaji. “I also 
asked him why he did not disclose his identity if the 
rumour was false. Babaji replied: “That is not my | 
principle.” “The Sadhu asked the witness to prepare 

a list of 100 persons who were familiar with Netaji 
so that they could come to identify him and proclaim 
to the world the truth of the matter. The witness, 
however, could not compose the list, and so the 
matter did not proceed further. Despite this request 
of the Sadhu, the witness did not publicize what had 
taken place at the interview. He said : “I spoke about 
the identity of Netaji and Shardanandji only to my 
intimate friends, but said nothing about it to outsiders 
or politicians. I spoke to everyone and said that 
Shardanandji was Netaji. I used to speak about the 
matter every day. I used to speak the truth to every- 
one whom I considered to be a man good at heart. 

If a bad man asked me about the matter, I would 
not deny the identity of Shardanandji but would reply 
in a negative way that I respected Shardanandji even 
more than Netaji and placed him higher than Netaji. 
People understood whatever they liked from this 
answer and it was not my desire to explain the matter 
further”. Upadhyay’s conduct is inexplicable in view 
of the importance of the matter and the witness’s 
anxiety not only to find out the truth but to advertise 
it by preparing a list of 100 important persons who 
could identify the Sadhu and then proclaim his iden- 
tity. 

6.15 The evidence regarding the identity of Shaul- 
mari Baba with Netaji has no probative value what- 
ever and does not merit any contradiction. Contradic- 
tion, in ample measure, is however, provided by a 
number of witnesses. Shri Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, 
who knew Netaji well and who saw the Sadhu of the 
Shaulmari Ashram upon several occasions, has cate- 
gorically stated on oath that the Sadhu is definitely i 
not Netaii. T shall presently discuss Shri Dutt Majum- 
dar’s evidence on the point in greater detail. Shri 
Dwijendra Nath Bose, Netaji’s nephew, has made a 
statement to the same effect. Questions were asked 

in Parliament on more than one occasion, and it was 
authoritatively stated that the Baba of Shaulmari 
Ashram was not Netaji. A criminal ease was brought 
against Malhotra and Dixit under sections 465, 468, 

469, 471, 500 and 293 A of the Indian Penal Code 
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by the Ashram, represented by the Personnel Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of the Ashram and by the Personal 
Assistant himself. In the complaint, it was stated that 
the two respondents, i.e. Uttam Chand Malhotra 
and Hiralal Dixit had been falsely stating that 
the Sadhu of the Shaulmari Ashram was Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose and they had forged 
documents to support their false statement. On 

g one occasion, the Secretary of the Ashram re- 
ferred to Malhotra and his supporters as “rabidly 
immoral persons, out to defraud people monetarily 
and politically by taking recourse to utterly false, 
cooked up and concocted propaganda.” On general 
considerations alone, it is impossible to believe the 
story that Bose would remain in hiding for such a 
long time in an Ashram, be visited and seen by a 
number of persons, and yet succeed in keeping his 
identity enveloped in the mist of doubt. Mr. Samar 
Guba and Mr. Surendra Mohan Ghosh, both of 
whom know Netaji well, have clearly stated that the 
51adhu was not Netaji. Indeed, the harassment to 
which the Sadhu was subjected by Uttam Chand 
Malhotra and his supporters made the Sadhu insti- 
tute criminal cases against them and finally close 
up the Ashram and escape to an unknown place 
where he could not be followed and intimidated. 

A 6,16 The identity of the Baba of the Shaulmari 
Ashram was mooted for the first time on Septem- 
ber 29, 1961 when Radhey Shyam Jaiswal, a school 
teacher, wrote a letter to Mr. Nehru, in the course 
of which he said that the founder of the Shaulmari 
Ashram had spread rumours that he was Subhas. In 
the letter, Jaiswal stated that there was an air of 
mystery and intrigue about the Ashram. The Sadhu 
was a chain-smoker and smoked imported cigarettes. 
He was a linguist, being familiar with Russian, 
Chinese, German and other languages. He went on 
to say that the Ashram, in his view, was a centre of 
some foreign conspirators who were secretly working 
there. 

6.17 rhe matter was referred to the Intelligence 
Bureau and enquired into. Several reports on the 

4 working of the Ashram were submitted. Of these, the 
one submitted in June 1962 traced the history of the 
Ashram, described its activities and expressed the 

• view that there was nothing suspicious or blame- 
worthy about what was happening in the Ashram, and 
no political party in West Bengal had shown any 

* interest in the Sadhu's affairs. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the hare started by Radhey Shyam Jaiswal 
drew the notice of some imaginative people who 
began to pursue it and advertise the notion that the 
Sadhu .vns in fact Netaji. This si ii rapidly assumed 


the proportions of an agitation, and public meetings 
began to be convened and addressed by the protago- 
nists of the strange belief. The initial step was taken 
by Haripada Bose, Joint Secretary of the Ashram, 
who towards the end of 1961, began to declare that 
the Sadhu was Netaji in disguise. He was promptly 
expelled from the Ashram, and printed leaflets were 
issued by the Ashram authorities, declaring inequi- 
vocally that the Sadhu was not Netaji. Haripada Bose 
was joined by others, including Satya Gupta of the 
1NA, and they addressed public meetings, insisting 
that the Sadhu was no other than Netaji. The agita- 
tion gathered volume and became a threat to law and 
order, in certain regions of West Bengal. Prohibitory 
orders, under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, had to be issued, and there were some actual 
breaches of the peace. No less than 20 meetings at 
different places in the State were convened and 
addressed by Satya Gupta and his supporters. Uttam 
Chand Malhotra now entered the scene and began to 
play a prominent, indeed the most prominent, part in 
propagating the hypothesis which had been vaguely 
suggested by Radhey Shyam Jaiswal at the end of 
September, 1961, barely nine months earlier. In vain 
did the Ashram authorities protest and issue denials. 
Investigation by the CID and the Intelligence Bureau 
absolved the Shaulmari Ashram of any suspicious or 
clandestine designs. The reports submitted to the 
Government refuted the allegation that the Sadhu was 
Netaji in disguise. But these declarations and reports 
notwithstanding, Uttam Chand Malhotra continued to 
exploit the gullibility of a section of people who are 
prone to bestow their emotions on anything extra- 
ordinary, anything sensational concerning a great 
personality, be it no more than a figment of some- 
body’s imagination. In the end, the Sadhu was oblig- 
ed to leave the Ashram and seek peace elsewhere. 
But controversy over his identity did not cease with 
his departure. 

6.18 To at least three persons who knew Bose 
intimately, the notion of the Shaulmari Ashram Sadhu 
being Netaji appeared so fantastic and so remote from 
reality that they did not deem it necessary to visit the 
Ashram and refute Malhotra’s contention by per- 
sonally seeing the Swami and hearing him. Surcsh 
Chandra Bose, Netaji’s brother, never visited the 
Ashram. Sunil Das (Witness No. 169), a political 
worker and a close associate of Bose for some years 
(1939-1941), was convinced that the Swami could 
not possibly be Bose, his political leader and mentor. 
He paid a visit to the Ashram but did not see the 
Sadhu. He, however, made enquiries which convinced 
him i hat there wa no need to seek a personal interview. 
After collecting all information from various sources 
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which he considered dependable, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Sadhu was not Netaji. Shri H. V. 
Kamath’s evidence, though of a negative nature, goes 
a little farther than Sunil Das’s testimony. The ques- 
tion of the Sadhu’s identity was posed to him also, 
and he was handed a chit which was said to bear the 
Sadhu’s writing* Kamath was also shown a photo- 
graph of the Sadhu published in newspapers and 
magazines. He learnt that Shri Sunil Das. Shri Samar 
Guha and Smt. Leela Roy had made enquiries and 
come to the conclusion that the Sadhu most definitely 
was not Netaji. He accepted this conclusion, and did 
not take the trouble to pay a personal visit to the 
Sadhu, because the procedure for seeking an inter- 
view was too irksome, ft involved sending a formal 
application together with three photographs of the 
applicant. Also, Kamath thought that since Netaji 
knew him so well, if the Sadhu were indeed Netaji 
himself, he would not have asked for any photo- 
graphs of his old political supporter and associate. 
Kamath said : ‘i knew Netaji so well and 1 thought 
no purpose would be served by supplying the 

photograph, so I did not send the photograph 

I am sorry to say that 1 did not, 1 regret to say I did 
not feel it necessary or persuaded enough to go to 
the Ashram to have darshan of the Baba.” With 
regard to the Sadhifs photograph, the witness said 
that though there was some resemblance in one or 
two facial features, the photograph was definitely not 
the photograph of Netaji. 

6.19 The motives of Shri Uttam Chand Malhotra 
are not obscure. He admitted to having organised the 
Netaji Swagat Committee, for which money was 
collected by inviting membership of the Committee 
and by the sale of papers, pamphlets, etc. He admitted 
that a sum of Rs. 11,000 had been collected, and 
though he stated that he had spent Rs. 16,000 in 
in furtherance of the work of the Committee, it is 
difficult to accept the figure as accurate. There is, 
however, little doubt that Malhotra has been col- 
lecting money and, as stated by the Secretary of the 
Ashram, in an angry letter, Shri Malhotra, no doubt, 
took advantage of the fact that Bose had stayed in 
his house on his way to Germany and Malhotra had 
helped him and played host to him. Malhotra has 
sought to exploit this old association to the full and 
has, to a large extent, succeeded in doing so. Thereby 
he has attained a great deal of notoriety and publicity, 
and has, possibly, been able to benefit himself finan- 
cially also. 

6.20 1 he most convincing refutation of Maihotra's 
contention is, however, furnished by the evidence ol 
Shri Putt Mujumdar (Witness No. 174). Shri Pull- 
Majumdar was engaged by the Shaulmari Ashram as 


Legal Adviser, and he had occasion to see the Swami 
several times. He came in contact with the Ashram 
first in August 1961, when he visited it to observe 
its cultural activity. Later, he was asked to conduct 
a number of cases in which Swami was involved. 
Some cases had been brought by him against Uttam 
Chand Malhotra. Hira Lai Dixit and others for mak- 
ing a false allegation about the Swami's true identity. 
There was also a warrant of arrest against the Swami 
himself. When questioned about the appearance of 
the Swami and his resemblance to Bose, Shri Dutt- 
Majumdar was quite categorical. He said : “For the 
first time I had the privilege to see the Founder of 
the Shaulmari Ashram in the second week of Feb- 
ruary 1962. On that occasion I was asked by the 
Sadhu to stay on for another three days. I was very 
inconveniently placed this time. For these three days 
after having seen him I came back to Calcutta and 
issued a statement, a categorical statement to the 
press. I had stated among other things that he was 
not Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. This was my con- 
clusion after having seen the Swainiji.” The witness 
went on to give his reasons and said : ‘T have seen 
him sometimes doing gardening work, sometimes he 
invited me with the gardening implements and telling 
me to do this or that ; at very close quarters, he was 
taking his bath in the coldest winter, about five or six 
tunes a day or even at the dead of the night. He was 
a very tall man about 6-1/2' in height. I am told that 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, as we all know him, was 
only about 5 ft. and 9 inches in height. I do not 
know whether by exercises one can increase his 
height. Shri Bose did not have that height. The Sadhu 
was generally dark and black complexioned. He was 
far sturdier than Netaji with a much blacker com- 
plexioned look. Subhas Chandra Bose had tapering 
fingers. As a noticed the Sadhu, he had rough and 
ready fingers which resembled like a brahmin cook's.” 
I he intonation and dialect of the Swami when he 
spoke were unlike Bose’s manner of speaking. The 
Swami spoke the dialect of the Mymensing District, 
whereas Bose was brought up in Cuttack. 

6.21 Shri Dutt-Majumdar was questioned about 
Ltlain Chand Malhotra’s visit to him and to the 
Ashram. He said : “Netaji had his hospitality in 
Kabul, and I had his hospitality in Delhi, and I 
found that like the Brijbasis of yore who would not 
believe that Krishna had left Vrindavan, my very 
dear and esteemed friend suffers from that kind of 
psychosis. The witness added : “Yes, it had come 
to my notice that Shri Uttam Chand Malhotraji had 
seen Babaji of Shaulmari Ashram, and immediately 
alter his having seen Babaji, it was reported in the 
press, that Uttam Chand Malhotraji had addressed 
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a meeting at Calcutta and proclaimed there that “now 
that I have seen him, I have seen that he is not 

Netaji, he is a great Mahatama But why 

afterwards he changed, it is more than I can tell.” 

6.22 Shri Dutt-Majumdar was questioned about the 
Shaulmari Ashram at great length and he repeatedly 
stated that the Sadhu was most definitely not Netaji. 

| The Sadhu differed from him in several respects, his 
facial features, his complexion, his height, the degree 
of his baldness and his speech and intonation. There 
is no reason why Shri Dutt-Majumdar’s statement on 
this point should not be believed. 

6.23 Satyanarayan Sinha is an individual of a 
wholly different calibre from Uttam Chand Malhotra. 
Sinha has had a chequered career. He has visited 
many foreign countries, and worked in many different 
capacities. By nature a boastful exhibitionist, he has 
adopted a flamboyant style in his speech and in his 
writings. It took four days to hear his long, rambling 
and often irrelevant statement, and the record of his 
deposition extends over 235 typed pages. During his 
entire stay in the witness box, he never hesitated to 
sidetrack the issue and make repeatedly evasive rep- 
lies to unpalatable questions ; he n*ever felt abashed 
when he delivered himself of palpable falsehoods, 

A nor was he ever embarrassed on being confronted with 
his own contradictory statements. At the end, he 
left the impression of a persistent braggart, a con- 
summate though transparent liar and a wholly unre- 
liable witness. 

6.24 Sinha first came to see me at his own request 
on September 28, 1970. He had, a few days earlier, 
while seeking an appointment sent a statement sup- 
ported by an affidavit and a booklet entitled Netaji 
Mystery, which he had written and published in 1966. 
In the course of his interview, lie gave me a brief 
account of his life and activities, and made a request 
that his evidence should be taken in two instalments, 
once at Delhi and once at Calcutta. The reason which 
he advanced for making this unusual request was not 
convincing; he said that certain diplomatic papers 
which he wished to tender in evidence were at Cal- 
cutta and some of them were in the custody ol his 
friends there. These papers could not be brought to 
Delhi. There was also some material which he would 
collect from the library of the Parliament and trom 
his friends, and this material would be available in 
Delhi. So, the first part of his statement, he requested, 
relating to the disappearance of Netaji could be made 
in Delhi, while the second part, relating to the sub- 
sequent developments connected with Netaji s dis- 
appearance, should more properly be made at Cal 
cutta. Since a programme of sittings at Calcutta had 


already been decided upon and announced, 1 granted 
Sinha’s request. 

6.25 Sinha was the second witness to be examined 
and the substance of his statement is that he doubted 
the story of Bose’s death in an air crash, at Taipei 
on August 18, 1945. He was determined to make 
enquiries and prove the falsity of that story. He had 
been told in Russia by a Russian, Kuslov, that Bose 
had been seen in a Russian prison camp, in Siberia, 
long after the alleged date of his death at Taipei. 
Sinha was able to persuade his publishers, Messers 
Blandfords of London to finance an air journey to 
Taipei out of the royalties due to him in respect of a 
book he had written. The ticket was handed over to 
him and lie went to Taipei in November, 1964. There 
he met the son of Chiang Kai Sheik, and with his 
assistance, he made local enquiries. He was provid- 
ed with the use of an aeroplane in which he flew over 
and around the Taipei airport, the alleged site of the 
air-crash. He made as many as 150 sorties, and 
during these flights, he took a large number of photo- 
graphs of Taipei town and of the area surrounding 
the airport. As the result of his enquiries and upon a 
careful examination of the photographs and flight 
data which he examined and checked, he came to the 
conclusion that there had been no air-crash at 
Taipei on August 18, 1945. 

6.26 This is, in broad outline, the story of his en- 
quiry and conclusions. Sinha went to Taipei in 1964. 
more than 19 years after Bose’s plane is said to have 
crashed there. He had no first hand knowledge of the 
accident. He cannot be regarded an expert whose 
opinion would be admissible in evidence under the 
provisions of Sec. 45 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
1, however, propose to discuss Sinha’s testimony be- 
cause of the importance attached to his writings, and 
the emotions he aroused when he testified at the 
Calcutta Session. 

6.27 The story narrated by him is simple enough, 
but when it is examined in the light of the entire 
statement made by Sinha and his earlier statements, 
as published in the Netaji Mystery , which he sent to 
the Commission, his evidence is seen to be completely 
false. The story is contradicted in every material par- 
ticular c.g. the purpose and the manner of his going 
to Taipei, the nature of his enquiry at Taipei, and 
whether he was able to fly over the site in an aero- 
plane and take photographs and what material in the 
matter of documents ;M8d witnesses he was able to 
examine Taipei. 

6.28 first as to his purpose in going to Taipei. 

1 he story he stated before the Commission was that 
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be went to Taipei with the set and specific purpose of 
finding evidence to refute the crash story, which he 
had always doubted. So, he asked Messers Blandfords 
of London, his publishers, to buy him a ticket for 
Taipei. The ticket covered the journey London — 
Hongkong — Taipei — Calcutta. In the Netaji Mystery 
a wholly different story was given by him. There he 
had said : “For me it is a chance-luck that has landed 
me at this Formosa Island. My foreign publishers 
had sent me an air ticket for the Tokyo Olympics, 
which reached me in Calcutta after a month the games 
were over. However, I have availed myself of the 
opportunity to get acquainted with some of the 
regions of the Far East we know so little about... At 
Hongkong I had an option to fly directly to Tokyo 
or vai Formosa. A friendly CAT. airline man lured 
me to a Formosa bound Mandarin jet and got set for 
my following the trails of Netaji.” 

6.29 Therefore, the story as given by the witness 
in the book he published in 1966 was that it was mere 
chance that took him to Formosa. He had intended 
to go and see the Olympic Games at Tokyo, and 
indeed it was only at Hongkong that he was suddenly 
persuaded to visit Formosa. In any case, the air 
ticket reached him a month after the Games were 
over. Yet, he' gave no explanation of why he left 
Calcutta at all, nor did he say that the ticket was from 
London to Hongkong. If the ticket reached him in 
C alcutta, the starting point could not have been 
London. I wrote to Messrs Blandford and asked 
them to inform me if they had purchased a ticket for 
Dr. Sinha in 1964 or at any other time. They stated 
in reply that they had never purchased any ticket 
for Dr. Sinha. This reply of Messers Blandford gives 
the lie direct to S inha’s statement, made on oath 
before me. 

6.30 A third purpose of Satyanarayan Sinha going 
to Taipei is furnished by a report and a photograph 
in the newspaper China Post dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1964, which Mr. Sinha himself produced. 
According to this paper, Mr. Sinha was a member of 
the Indian Delegation to the Tenth Conference of the 
Asian Peoples' Anti-Communist League, held at 
Taipei. The photograph show's Sinha shaking hands 
with Defence Minister, Gen. Chang Ching Ko. It 
seems that this was the real purpose of Sinhas visit 
to Taipei. When the matter was put to him in the 
course of his examination before the Commission, he 
denied (hat he was a member of the delegation, but 
admitted that the photograph which ho produced 
was, indeed, his. If this version is accepted, then the 
other two stories given by Sinha in the Netaji 
Mystery and in his deposition before tiic Commission 


are seen to be wholly false, and Sinha could not have 
gone to Taipei to make any investigation into the 
truth of the crash story at Taipei. 

6.31 the contradiction between the story as stated 
in 1966 and as stated four years later before the 
Commission is so fundamental that the two state- 
ments are wholly inconsistent. If the earlier state- 
ment is correct, Sinha cannot be believed when he 
says that he went to Taipei specifically to find out 
the truth about the story of the crash. 

6.32 Again, before the Commission, the witness 
stated that at Taipei hundreds and thousands of 
air-crashes had taken place on and before 
August 18, 1945 and that the story of the lone 
aircrash in which Bose died was contradicted by what 
he heard at Taipei in 1964. In his book, Netaji 
Mystery , however, he had stated, “there are no 
reports of any other air mishaps at Taipei except 
that one on October 23, 1944, in which Subhas Babu 
definitely did not perish. According to Formosa 
reports, there was no aircrash on 18th August, 1945.” 
Again in Chapter 2 of the book he gives an account 
of his interrogation of Mr. Chuang. Mr. Chuang 
said : “This is the location of the only aircrash that 
has taken place in the history of Taipei.” 

“When was it ?” ; 

“On October 23, 1944 at 1400 hours, Tokyo 
time.” 

“Did the Japanese news agency reports not put 
it as on August 18, 1945 ?” 

“It is not correct. There has not been any crash 
at Taipei besides the one I am telling you 
about.” 

The two statements are so completely contradictory 
as to be wholly inconsistent. 

6.33 In his evidence, Sinha stated that he was 
provided with a small aircraft in which he made no 
less than 150 sorties over and around the airport and 
took dozens of photographs from the plane. In the 
book, Netaji Mystery , there is no mention of his hav- 
ing been provided with a plane. The photographs 
which he took and produced before me appear to 
have been taken from different elevated recognisable 
places on the ground or tall buildings. For instance, 
Uie photographs of the airfield were obviously taken 
from the hillock on which the Grand Hotel now stands, 
and the photograph of the town in which a plane is 
seen to be flying was obviously taken from the roof of 
c ne of the high buildings in the town. According to 
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Netaji Mystery , Sinba did not know anyone in Taipei 
when he arrived there, but the Formosan Government 
was friendly, and two persons, Mr. Chuang and 
Mr. Tao, became his close associates in the enquiry 
which he had undertaken. It does not, however, appear 
that Chuang was able to provide a plane for the ex- 
clusive use of Satyanarayan Sinha- 

6.34 Then, again, when we come to the question 
of witnesses interviewed and documents examined, 
there is complete contradiction between the evidence 
given before the Commission and the account narrat- 
ed in the book, Netaji Mystery . On page 4 of the 
book, he says that the pilot of the plane which carried 
him from Hongkong to Taipei told him that there 
were thousands of tons of Japanese papers safely 
deposited in a far away cave. The pilot had access to 
them, and so, Sinha would be able to see them. The 
pilot introduced Sinha to Gen. Chiang Kai Sheik “and 
an informal meeting with him opened all the gates 
to the Japanese secret preserved on the island includ- 
ing their intelligence reports. I could observe, study, 
examine and take photographs of whatever I thought 
could have been of any value to my work.” The 
narrative in the book makes it quite clear that Sinha 
did examine those papers and intelligence reports. 
According to his evidence before the Commission, 
fc however, the only investigation he carried out was 
flying the aeroplane to examine the site and to calcu- 
late the distances and time which must have been 
covered by Bose’s plane if the crash story were true. 
From this material, he conclusively came to the con- 
clusion that the story was false, and he, therefore, did 
not deem it necessary to examine any witnesses or lo 
look into any documents. He did not even bother 
to enquire if the hospital had any records of Hose 
having been taken there and treated. Indeed, at one 
stage, he said that there were no documents available 
at all, and he did not meet any of the military hospi- 
tal staff. When pressed to say whether he asked his 
friend Peter Tsiand to make available the hospital 
records, he made the astonishing reply : “No. I never 
talked about hospitals. As an air man, I talked about 
the crash and concentrated all my investigations on 
crash alone.” As an instance of his side-tracking the 
issue and making wholly irrelevant statements, the 
following extract from his statement may be quoted : 

“I calculated the speed of the sally bomber and 
compared it with the statements of the wit- 
nesses there. The distance between Singa- 
pore and Bangkok is exactly 897 miles and 
it took 5 hours according to the witnesses 
there. In the same way, I calculated the 
flying hours between Tourain and Taihoku. 


But the speed was accelerated. This was 
all to check up the statement of Habibur 
Rehman as to whether he was flying in the 
plane of Netaji or not. I checked up the 
flying speed, the latitude and at what time 
it will reach. Actually, I repeated the per- 
formance also on my return back on one of 
the planes. I did not touch Tourain. But 
I touched the nearby point and then T came 
to Saigon just to see the flying conditions of 
that time. I had to get the whole picture 
of it at that time. This was not enough at 
all, no proof of my conviction. There are 
other proofs also which I came to know on 
that particular day as to which were the 
Japanese bases in Formosa, what route they 
had to take, what plane they had to take and 
where they were scheduled to take and all 
that and also where was the suicide squadron 
based. There was another Admiral who was 
going to commit suicide even after the 
Emperor’s orders. We had to see at what 
time did he take off and all that. So, we 
have to see the whole war picture. Seeing 
all these things, we have to pinpoint the 
war record, not from hour to hour but 
from minute to minute. That is how I cal- 
culated the speed of the plane as it is said 
in that book, how it flew from Tourain, 
when they had removed 10 anti-aircraft 
guns, how much load would be less and by 
how much speed will be accelerated. So, 
it is a matter of clear calculation.” 

When pressed to give result of his calculation a 
little more specifically, the witness delivered himself 
of a long diatribe which had nothing whatever to do 
with the subject matter of the inquiry, but which must 
be quoted in full to convey the true impression of the 
manner in which the witness gave his evidence and 
also the entirely spurious nature of his story. 

( “Will your lordship permit me to, come to that 
map again? These Japanese lighting forces 
were a peculiar type ol fighting forces in the 
annals of history. They are a very proud 
people. Until the end of July, 1945, they 
had no idea to surrender. Their military dis- 
position was that. Here is Dairen- It is writ- 
ten as S.S.A- Kctai. I ha! means it is 
Chincsc-Russian. U came in dual control of 
both of them from that elite, 22nd August. 
On that date, as what was happening in 
this theatre of war, one has to lake a rough 
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idea. After the Japanese surrendered* all of 
a sudden, what happened in this theatre of 
war, in this sector which is the Manchurian 
sector, was that the army of Japan was 
based there. That is three-fourth of a million. 
750,000 people. Here from the Russian 
side there were also arrayed the Far Eastern 
Red Army. Many of the Generals who out- 
shone there were my colleagues, and if J 
had stayed in the Russian Army I could have 
certainly become one of the best strategists 
of the UCO or Blusher. There was a techni- 
que of warfare. Here the peculiar technique 
is ; take the place in Manchuria. All of a 
sudden what happens is that on the 8th 
August 1945, Russia declares war on Japan, 
Japan has made a mistake meanwhile. The 
mistake is that in order to defend not Burma 
and other places, but Okinawa. Rikyu islands 
or Philippines, they have shifted from here 
to there, certain units of their quantung army 
already, and this armv which was left in 
charge of other Generals, they were not to 
the tune of the fighting etc. When Japan 
surrendered on the 14rh of August, that is 
what the Japanese Cabinet have decided that 
they need desperately, very very desperately 
because one week ag^ thev were saying : 
“Don’t compare us to the Germans. The 
allies have captured their homeland. Our 
homeland, the Allies will never capture so 
long as we live. They were saying this. When 
as soon as those forces come here, heaviest 
fighting is going on. Japan concentrated 
every effort to fight here from 9th onwards 
in this sector and in this sector there is a 
key man of these Quantung Army and the 
key man was Gen. Shidei who spoke perfect 
Russian. He knew this warfare and all those 
things — a very famous man. He was imme- 
diately asked to proceed from this high com- 
mand where he held the post of Army Chief 
of Staff, “You go and immediately proceed 
there at the earliest possible and take com- 
mand of this Quantung Army as Chief of 
Army Staff.” As soon as he was given this 
command, it was just a chance meeting that 
Nctaji met Gen. Shidei at Saigon. Now from 
there both of them are flying to Dairen, be- 
cause if you find, Your Lordship, here in 
Okinawa and Rikyu are based American 
troops. In Philippines there is MacArthur 
and also in Rikyu islands. There is one Mac- 
Arthur’s command on that day. This is 
dated 15th that n Japanese surrender team 


should start in Japanese planes lioin Kyushu 
that is here. They should fly in Japanese 
planes only upto Kikvu, and from Rikyu, 
they should go in American planes to Manila 
the same dav- Now MacArthur is expecting 
on the 16th evening here th>s way. All these 
places arc very well guarded. In Svvato which 
is here, there is one British and Chinese 
army working with them. Now, for Gen- 
Shidei, when he is there in this place, he has 0 * 

to shake off all burden, and in speed, every 
minute counts and had reached there hear- 
ing the broadcast of (his Russian advance. 

Port Arthur Which is here which was just to 
full but had not fallen on that day- When 
they received this message here, then Shidei, 
at once, leaves for Dairen. Other Generals 
are committing suicide, Harakiri, at a very 
large scale because a Japanese officer's life 
is not worth living, once they have lost the 
war. So many important figures-. -To jo also 
tried to commit suicide and these who could 
prove Useful to the country were devoting all 
thei t efforts not to allow the Russians to 
capture this Dairen. When this order was 
given to Gen. Shidei, tie immediately starts 
from there and then unloads everything at 
Touraine. Those days when the Japanese * 
plans are grounded, they had to find a way-**"* 
out. What is the word which you use— clan- 
destinely, 1 mean that when you are just 
pressed all round by the enemy* you have to 
find out your schedule and everything has 
to be planned secretly and very successfully 
by manoeuvering and skilfully piloting you 
have to go through. Now when they reach 
Touraine, they leave also their ADCS and 
all that and if Habib-ur-Rehman was with 
Netaji Subhas Bose, he was dropped there 
because the plane cannot take so much 
weight and so many people and reach 
Dairen the same evening. Everything was 
dropped there and it is admitted that from 
Singapore to Bangkok it is 897 miles- five 
hours flying. They have to make at the most ^ 
5- 1 1 2 hrs. They cannot take more to reach 
Taipeh that day because at 2 O’clock the 
team is reaching from there with the Ernpe- * 
ror’s command telling the suicide squadrons 
“You surrender.” This is the order that some 
very high dignitary is approaching there at 
about 3 O’clock at Tankurku. They have 
to leave in any case before that time because 
MacArthur’s people and his command people 
will be passing * his way and if they see (hat 
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planes are grounded why this particular 
plane is flying, they can attack it and they 
can get that down. Under these circumstan- 
ces, all encircled by enemies two persons 
without their ADCs— -a General is also about 
to have his ADC and Gen. Shidei is like that 
and he asks for no ADC. If you calculate 
the time, it will take 5 hours 35 minutes. 
From 5 O’clock if you leave here Taihoku, 
they reach here Taipei at 10 or 11 O’clock. 
Again it is in this side because the Americans 
who are based here will not follow the 
Japanese plane for a particular reason. They 
do not want to get involved with Russia in 
war because Dairen and other places — it 
is from Marsha! Varsilovsky’s 
record I am quoting — that they never want- 
ed that any American plane should show up 
in the periphery of this area. Once there, the 
plane from Taihoku has taken off at 11.30 
and it has reached Dairen. There is no other 
landing ground in between. It has to reach 
within 5 hours 30 minutes according to 
schedule. On the 18th, at about 6 o’clock in 
the evening, Gen. Shidei and Netaji both 
reached Dairen there. When these Americans 
alter 3 or 4 hours landed there, they asked 
the airport : Oh, well, we have heard from 
intelligence reports from Swato or from here, 
British intelligence, that Subhas Chandra 
Bose has flown. They said : What are you 
talking about ? We have never heard this 
name in life. And so, in a hurry, by the next 
plane, that means after 2 or 3 days, Habib- 
ur- Rehnian comes there and there he is tuto- 
red by Japanese intelligence on that particular 
date. What has happened in the meanwhile 
to these people ? Here the 4 Generals have 
surrendered to the Russians. And, on the 
22nd of August, the Russians captured 
Dairen. Till they captured Dairen, Japanese 
are not supposed to disclose anything. They 
disclosed on 23rd. This is Domai agency. 
They said : What arc you talking about ? 
Subhas Chandra Bose had died. There is no 
point in following him at all. That is just 
to save him. And this is the truth, Sir, upto 
that extent, which can be verified from the 
nationalist Chinese agents whom F interro- 
gated there. And after this 1 located from the 
books on what minute and which plane fol- 
lowed at Taipch.” 


6.35 The whole of this argument is sheer nonsense, 
here is no basis for the assumptions the witness 
H M of HA/74 — 1 1 


makes* no substance in his reasoning and his deduc- 
tions are not merely fallacious, they are nothing short 
of idiotic. 

6.36 It is, however, not only in the story of his 
visit to Taipei' that we find gross and irreconcilable 
contradictions but in almost every incident narrated 
by him. Even the date of his birth was not correctly 
stated in the curriculum vitae which he attached to his 
affidavit on 12-9-70, in which his date of birth is given 
as 14th March, 1913, but subsequently he said that 
he was born in 1910. This would not be a matter of 
any significance were it not for the fact that when 
Sinha found that some of the events to which he had 
animadverted in the course of his statement would not 
be consistent with his birth in 1 9 J 3 , he began to say 
that he was born in 1910, and the question, therefore, 
arises whether the events were invented in order to 
provide an air of verisimilitude to his narrative. In the 
course of his evidence, he stated that he was accused 
of taking part in certain political dacoities in order to 
obtain money for saving Bhagat Singh and others when 
he was a boy of 13 or 14 only. If Sinha was born in 
1910, the dacoities must have taken place in 1923 or 
1924, in which year Bhagat Singh was not even known. 
Bhagat Singh was arrested for throwing a bomb in 
the Assembly chamber in Delhi in 1929. He was tried 
and hanged in 1931- Sinha left India in March 1930. 
Sinha also says that he went to Sabarmali Ashram with 
Gandhiji in 1925, to Kashi Vicfyapeeth and Shanti- 
niketan from 1926 to 1929 where he obtained the 
Shastri degree. If he was born in 1913, he must have 
obtained his degree at the age of 16, which seems far 
too premature. 

6-37 Reference has been made to Siriha's request to 
have his statement recorded in two instalments because 
at Calcutta he wished to produce certain documents 
which were not available at Delhi. At the Delhi ses- 
sion, he produced a number of documents, and under- 
took to produce more which, he said, were lying at 
his home. At the Calcutta session however, he failed 
to produce these documents, and said that they were 
in his bag at Delhi and had been stolen therefrom. 
Although at one stage he had stated that he had taken 
hundreds of photographs, he only produced 4 or 5 
and gave the explanation that they were the only 
ones relevant to the inquiry. He undertook to produce 
more but did not do so. At one stage, he gave the 
explanation that they had been lost by the Editor of 
the Anand Bazar Patrika to whom he had handed them 
over. 

6.38 A few more instances of Smha*s strange con- 
duct and the contradictory and evasive replies which 
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he gave in the course of his evidence may be given to 
illustrate the true nature of his statement. He said that 
in 1950 he heard from a Russian named Kuslov that 
Kuslov had seen Subhas Bose in Russia after 1945 
but he did nothing whatsoever until 1964, when he 
visited Taipei, and on returning to India, published a 
number of articles setting out his reasons for disbeliev- 
ing the crash story. He did not even appear as a wit- 
ness before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee in 1956. 
On this point the following extract from his statement 
is significant : 

“Commission. — We will go to the story which 
you were narrating before we rose. In 1951, 
you told us, you had made your suggestion 
but you had not met with a favourable res- 
ponse for the reasons which you have stated. 
Thereafter between 1951 and 1956 when 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Commission was ap- 
pointed, did you in your writings, in any 
article, magazine or book mention the infor- 
mation which vou had received about Netaji 
Bose being alive and having been seen in 
Siberia? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : Your Lordship, I took up this 
matter with JawaharJal Nehru again in 1952 
when T got elected to Parliament, and then 
1 produced before the Parliament this parti- 
cular map which is there. It is a Russian 
map* 

Commission : This very map ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : A copy of this map and there 
was a case of privilege against me in Parlia- 
ment when I could not finish my story and 
my wings were chopped off. 

Commission : What were you going to say ? Was 
it something about Netaji Bose or something 
else ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : connected with Netaii. It was 
like this that the Russians drove towards 
the South. It began in Berlin in 1940. So 
those documents came in my hand in Berlin 
for the first time where, if I may read three 
lines which have a bearing on Netaji’s . . . 

Commission : Three lines from your speech in 
Lok Sabha 9 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : Not from my speech but from 
the Soviet documents, 


Commission : Can you tell me what you said in 
Parliament before the privilege procedure was 
applied to you ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : 1 said when the Communist 
benches were saying, “What is the use of 
placing our army in the north when we have 
good friends — China and Russia ?” I stood 
up and said that this logic which they are giv- 
ing is the logic of Moscow and Moscow has 
its territorial aspirations plants towards our 
country. 

Commission : But >ou had not mentioned Netaji 
Bose’s name ? 

Dr. S. N- Sinha : I had only three minutes’ time 
to speak- 

Commission : You did not mention Netaji ? 

Dr. S. N, Sinha : I could not. 

Commission : Perhaps, you were going to men- 
tion it ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : Yes. 

Commission : We will proceed further. Then, 
what did you do, till 1956 when the Shah 
Nawaz Khan Committee was appointed in 
the matter of inquiring further into the dis- 
appearance of Netaii ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : Those days there were other col- 
leagues who had taken up this matter about 
Netaji inquiry and one of the Members is 
present here, my hon. friend, Mr. Kamath 
who had taken up this matter. 

Commission : I know there was a demand and 
in response to that demand the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee was appointed. 

Dr. S- N. Sinha : Due to that pressure. 

Commission : What did you individually do? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : I associated with our colleagues’ 
efforts to ventilate the public grievances that 
one inquiry committee should be set up. 

Commission : Did you appear before the Shah 
Nawaz Khan Committee ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : No, I did not. due to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s rebuke. 

Commission : You mean the rebuke which he 
administered to you in 1951 or on some 
later occasion ? 
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Dr. S. N. Sinha : 1954. 

Commission : What did he say ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : There was an open debate in 
Parliament after that, and then he asked me 
in a private letter. How many times I had 
been to the American Embassy and whether 
I was their agent or not ? 

Commission : Was it in connection with Netaji 
Bose. 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : Netaji Subhash Bose’s case. 

Commission : So, on account of that rebuke you 
did not offer to appear as a witness before 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee ? When the 
report was published, it was obviously incon- 
sistent with the information which you had 
received ? 

Dr. S- N. Sinha : 100 per cent childish report. 1 
told Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Commission : What did you do to question the 
correctness of the finding of that report ? 
Now, coming to your visit to Taiwan- -that 
is in ‘64. But before that between 1956 and 
1964 what did you do ? 

Dr. S. N. Sinha : During these years i was most- 
ly on the Himalayan Front, on the Tibetan 
Front, and there I was with our defences, 
so to say, defending that Siliguri sector in my 
own way and regarding Netaji and other 
things, though l had not shelved this mat- 
ter in my mind, 1 was making preparations 
to be hundred t>er cent sure that the plane 
had not crashed, and there is some hand of 
Soviet intelligence in Delhi which is stopping 
this truth from coming out that Netaji was 
in Russian hands.”. 

Another blatant instance of evasion is set out 
below : 

Commission : With regard to the crash that took 
place in October 1944, what document did 
you see? So far you have told me that the 
PRO told vou about it, and you also made a 
reference to a newspaper which you were not 
able to sec. I want to know what was the 
document that you saw 7 

Dr. Sinha : He took me to a temple there, a 
Buddhist temple nearby where there were 
two Chinese, and he said that these were 
our agents posted here in Taihoku during 


the British days- I must tell you one thing. 
This Peter Tsian had lived in Delhi during 
Chiang Kai Shek’s regime, as China’s repre- 
sentative in Delhi. He knew Netaji also per- 
sonally, So. this man who was investigating 
for me about Netaji’s case, for him, Delhi 
affairs were not foreign or strange. So, he 
took me to that temple and brought two eye- 
witnesses of that crash which had taken place 
in 1944. 

Commission : These two Chinese witnesses told 
you about that crash. 

Dr. Sinha : About that one crash which had 
taken place in October, but no one knew 
about any crash which had taken place in 
August, 1945 at the Taipei airport. 

Commission : l repeat my question : was there 
any document that you were able to see ? 

Dr. Sinha : About this particular aircraft, later 
on, I consulted the facts on file and also 
about the Japanese suicide squadron which 
was based on Taipei, the date on which 
they flew, and all that. From this, I have 
volumes of material to show that not one 
crash but at least hundreds if not thousands 
of crashes must have taken place on the 
Formosa island, and a few hundreds at least 
before the 18th, on that Keelung-Taihoku 
sector. 

Commission : Were you able to get any docu- 
ments from the old hospital or military hos- 
pital ? Before that, I want to ask, was the 
old military hospital in existence ? 

Dr. Sinha : I did not go to any hospital or 
anywhere. As an aviator, 1 first investigated 
whether a crash took place or not. If the 
crash had not taken pface, the question does 
not arise of going to hospital or anywhere.” 

6,39 It is clear from the above extracts, culled 
from his statement, that Dr. Satyanarain Sinha has 
attempted to practise fraud upon the Commission and 
the public, by making false claims of an investigation 
into Bose’s disappearance. His single visit to Taipei to 
attend the 10th Conference of the Asian People’s Anti- 
Communist League, was exploited by him to arrogate 
to himself the character of a public-spirited man, 
deeply concerned with Bose and his activities. I can- 
not believe that he was provided with a plane with 
liberty to fly it as often and wherever he wished. There 
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was nothing he could learn by such flights. His cal- 
culations about the duration of the plane journey be- 
tween different points on Bose's route are sheer non- 
sense, and do not throw any light on what happened 
at Taipei on August 18, 1945. His whole conduct 
from the moment he claims to have heard Bose s 
existence in Russia in 1949, upto 1966, when he first 
gave publicity to his startling story in his book Netciji 
Mystery , is inconsistent with truth and natural beha- 
viour. A great part of his statement was concerned 
with his antics in the field of diplomacy and Intelli- 
gence and his braggart claims about the nature and 
magnitude of his achievements. But whenever he was 
asked to state details about his work or his tours, he 
resorted to evasive tactics, by jumping to another topic 
and side-tracking the subject under scrutiny. 

6.40 He began by saying that he was born in 1910. 
He went on to say that when he was a boy of 13 
or 14 (i.e. in 1923 or 1924) he was accused of 
taking part in political dacoities to obtain money for 
saving Bhagat Singh. But Bhagat Singh was not ar- 
rested till 1929 and had not even been heard of before 
that date. In his book China Strikes Dr. Sinha stated 
on p. 15 that he sailed from Colombo as a stowaway 
in March 1930 and then lie was sixteen and alone in 
the world”. If he was born in 1910, he would clearly 
not have been 16. 

6.41 In the course of his testimony he said he 
started studying Medicine in Vienna and went to join 
the Soviet Combatant Forces as a Staff Captain. Later, 
when India became independent, he was, he says, a 
plenipotentiary in Vienna, and the whole country was 
in his charge. Then, he helped the Tibetans to remain 
free, and assisted the Dalai Lama to seek refuge in 
India. But his visit to Tibet was a private one. He 
went alone in the garb of a muleteer. This is just 
fantastic nonsense, reminiscent of the adventures of 
Superman depicted in comics to beguile the boredom 
of children and for the diversion of adults who are 
unwilling to make the mental effort for more serious 
reading. Even more incredible is his statement that 
a Russian named Kuslov told him in 1949 that he 
had met Bose in Cell No. 45 of the Yukutsk prison. 
He says he mentioned the matter to Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, in January 1951, and to Nehru a little later. Dr. 
Radhakkrishnan told him not to meddle in the affair 
and spoil his career. Nehru's reply was “a sarcastic 
laugh”. 

6.42 These statements of Dr. Sinha arc absolutely 
absurd ami they need no comment. An adventurer 
in his youth and an opportunist in later life, moving 


from place to place and from job to job, lie acquired 
the traveller's proverbial propensity and readiness to 
tell lies. The more his statement is examined the 
more convinced one becomes of its false and spurious 
nature. His coming to testify before the Commission 
was a piece of play-acting, aimed at drawing attention 
to himself and to borrow some, at any rate, of Bose's 
glory by professing to have a deep personal interest 
in his doings. The story of Bose living in a Russian 
prison cell and his refutation of the crash story by 1 
merely flying over the Taihoku airfield is not only 
palpably false but absolute nonsense invented to mis- 
lead guillible fools. 

6.43 The third witness I propose to discuss is S.M, 
Goswami who distinguished himself not by his truth- 
fulness or by a desire to help the Commission, but by 
his persistent, obstreperous, indeed, vicious attitude. 

He had nothing of any significance to communicate. 

He had no personal knowledge of any event or circum- 
stance having a bearing on Bose’s disappearance. He 
had offered himself as a witness before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee, and was examined twice. He 
wanted to present himself to make his statement a 
third time, and made an application in this behalf. The 
application was rejected and Goswami was directed to 
put down in writing whatever new evidence had come j 
into his possession. He, however, did not do so. 

6.44 He made an application to the present com- 
mission on 21.10.1970, requesting for permission to 
appear and make a statement. At the Calcutta sitting 
on 16.11.1970, his request was sponsored by Mr. 
Trikha, Advocate, who was appearing on behalf of 
Netaji Swagat Committee. Goswami pleaded his ad- 
vanced age and the delicate condition of his heart as 
grounds for being allowed to make a statement before 
the witnesses scheduled to be examined on that day 
were called. I agreed to hear his evidence. He made 
a long and rambling but wholly irrelevant statement. 

He began by saying that he doubted the story of the 
aircrash and Netaji's subsequent death, because and 
only because, there was a delay of five days in an- 
nouncing the event. He then proceeded to weave a 
web of non-sequiturs, circumlocation and pre-vari- 
cation in which he sought to capture a conjuctural 
stoiy of Boses continued existence and activity at 
numerous places. A great deal of his statement was 
a plain unadulterated political declamation, bearing no 
relation whatsoever to the subject matter of the pre- 
sent inquiry. When his rhetoric was halted, he became 
vicious, and roused the large assembly of emotion- 
charged persons gathered in the hall where the public 
session of the Commission was being held, and insti- 


gated them to resort to direct and violent action in 
order to compel and intimidate the Commission to re- 
cord his wholly irrelevant statement. 

6.45 The sum and substance of Goswami’s evidence 
is that he had begun to entertain doubts about the 
truth of the crash story because of the delay on the 
part of the Japanese authorities in making an annou- 
ncement of the event of August 18, 1945. These 
doubts were later confirmed into a convicition that 
Bose did not die as the result of injuries sustained 
in the alleged air crash, and is in fact, still alive. The 
additional factors which led to this belief are briefly 
these: — 

(i) Goswami was informed by a German, named 
Heinz Von Have* that no air crash took 
place at Taipei on August 18, 1945. 

(ii) Goswami spoke to the priest of the Renkoji 
Temple at Tokyo, and learnt that the box 
said to contain Netaji’s ashes had been 
brought in a jeep by Ramamurti and some 
Americans. The association of Americans 
with Ramamurti was, according to Goswami, 
sufficient to contradict the story of Bose’s 
death. 

(iii) Some observations in a report prepared by 
the British Intelligence which were incon- 
sistent with the crash story came to 
Goswami’s knowledge, when he read the 
Dissentient Report written by Surcsh 
Chandra Bose. 

(iv) Goswami had been given the transcripts of 
three broadcasts made by Bose respectively 
on 19-12-1945, 18-1-1946 and 19-2-1946. 
This proved that Bose was alive after 
18-8-1945. 

(v) Goswami came upon a photograph of Netaji 
in a group of persons forming a Mongolian 
Delegation. The photograph appeared in a 
booklet publised on 8-8-1952. This photo- 
graph proved that Bose was alive in 1952. 

(vi) B. C. Chakravarty, a member of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau had given him information 
which disproved the crash story. 

6.46 This evidence which is nothing more than 
hearsay and inferences from hearsay merits immediate 
dismissal without any discussion, because even a cur- 
sory glance at it shows it to be completely worthless 
and possessed of no probative value. But in the con- 
text of this entire enquiry and the passions it has 


aroused, it is necessary to convcry a true picture of 
this witness and the real nature and purpose of his evi- 
dence. I cannot do better than quote some extracts 
from the record of his deposition relating to the 
various points enumerated above, as the verbatim tran- 
script speaks for itself. 

This is what he said about Heinz Von Have : 

Question : Did you seek Heinz Von Have’s 
meeting or did you meet him merely by 
chance ? 

Goswami : No Sir, as a matter of fact Heinz 
Von Have and my office were in corres- 
pondence about business matters. 

Question : You arc in business now ? 

Goswami: 1 am practically a retired man. 

Question : But in 1949 you went into business 
and Mr. Heinz Von Have was also in busi- 
ness in Germany ? 

Gosw>ami: Yes, Sir. 

Question: What business was he doing? 

Goswami: Business in Batavia and all these 
places. 

Question : What was the nature of this business? 

Goswami : I think importing and exporting. 

Question : What was he exporting or importing? 

Goswami: I have not all these particulars. Per- 
haps he used to do business on machineries 
from Germany to various places. 

Question ; In what connection did your office 
correspond with him for business matters? 

Goswami: As a matter of fact when 1 arrived 
in Germany, in Hamburg, he came to re- 
ceive me and he took me with him 

1 was shown a picture of Netaji presented 
to Heinz Von Have in which it was written 
“To my friend Heinz Von Have, with love 
and affection”. 

A little later the witness said that lie met Have a 
second time and spoke to him about Netaji. Goswami 
was asked what Have had said about Netaji being 
dead or alive. His answer was completely evasive, 
as is evident from the following quotation : 

“ Commission : What did he say about Netaji being 
alive or dead? 


Goswami: Actually his life was saved by Netaji 
from the Japanese when they took him to 
be a Britisher or Englishman. Netaji dis- 
cussed about him with Tojo and said that 
Have was his friend and a German and so 
please let him go. But in 1949, when I 
met him, he told me that the news about 
Netaji's death is stageplay. He was very 
much perturbed about Netaji because he 
was grateful to Netaji. ” ! 

Have told Goswami that he had gone to Taipei and 
there he had met some German technicians who told 
him 

“ all wc can say is that there was no 

aircrash — neither ten days before nor ten 
days after.” 

No other witness has spoken about the presence of any 
Germans in East Asia or of any German having gone 
to Taipei in August, 1945. In any event this is re- 
mote hearsay and third hand evidence. 

6.47 Goswami went on to say that another place 
of information given by Have was that he met some 
people in a street in Tokyo. 

“(joswami: In Tokyo. He saw some Japanese 
holding a photo of Netaji and worshipping 
it or doing something to it and another 
batch of Japanese was passing that way and 
one of them said that these are all fools, 
the man is alive. 

/ 

Commission: Anything else Have told you for 
his believing that Netaji was not dead? 

Goswami: He heard from some one that Netaji 
was alive and the mouths of the Germans 
and Japanese were shut, and that is why 
the Japanese made no announcement of 
Nctaji’s death on the 18th August.” 

To admit evidence of this type would be to make 
nonsense of the law and rules of evidence and the 
canons of justice. 

6.48 Next wc have GoswamTs visit to the Renkoji 
Temple. Mr. Goswami was asked what happened 
in the Temple and this was the reply : 

“ Goswami : It is a very intersling story. I will 
tell you what happened. I saw the priest 
and asked him: “I want to see the box con- 
taining Nelaji's ashes.” I hen he showed 
me the box. It was a box about 14" long 
and 9" wide and about 9'’ in height. Then 
I asked the priest, “who gave you the box? 


When did you get the box?” He said: “On 
the 18th September.” Then I asked him 
“after a month.” “How did this box come 
to you ?” He said, “Ramamurti brought 
the box to me.” I said : “How did he come T 
He said, “He came in a jeep.” I said. 
“Who were the other occupants of the jeep?” 
He said, “Americans.” 1 told the priest. 
“It is very funny that Americans have taken 
so much care about Netaji’s ashes and the 
funniest part of it was that in the box it 
was written with a fountain pen 'Netaji 
Subash Chandra Bose.’ It was very clum- 
sily written. I said “What about the white 
cloth? Is it the same as was given to you 
in September 1945.” He said “Yes.” T 
said: “How is it that 8 years have passed. 
Do you mean to say that the whiteness of 
the cloth is still there and it appears to be 
a fresh one.” 

Commission : Did you have a look inside the box 
or not? 

Goswami: No. The box was all covered and 
sealed. 

Commission: The priest said nothing more than 
what you have said just now? 

Goswami: When I asked him what Ramamurti 
used to do, he said that he kept the box 
in front of him and worshipped it. When 
1 said “when Rammamurti would come, did 
he close the doors and windows ?” 
He said “Yes.” I said : You are a priest. 
How could you see that ? You must have 
peeped through the windows-’* He got flab- 
bergasted and shaky. He said “I was a 
Gastapo.” 

The story of the broadcast by Netaji is described in 
the following manner : — 

Goswami: Netaji made three broadcasts. First 
one was on 19th December, 1945 just after 
one month. 

Commission: Did you listen to this broadcast? 

f 

Goswami: No Sir. It was recorded in B.B.C. 
and one of my friends, a Bengali gentleman, 

uho was working there was an officer he 

p actically told that. 

: r ‘~* 1 

Commission ; Have you listened to the playing 
of the tape? 


Goswami: No, it was recorded in B.B.C. 

Commission : Do you know what the speech was 
about? 

Goswami : Yes, shall T read it out? 

Commission : Did you hear the tape being 
played? 

Goswamx : How can ]? 

Commission: Where did you get this note? 

Goswami: It was recorded in B.B.C. London. 

Commission: Your Bengali friend had given this 
story to you? 

Goswami: Yes. 

Commission: What is the name of this Bengali 
friend? 

Shri Goswami: 1 hesitate to give the name. He 
has already lost his service when this broad- 
cast was published in a Bengali paper 
BHARA TBARSA. 

Commission: We want to know how far this 
broadcast is the true broadcast of Netaji. 
Yo did not hear it. You have said that 
you have not heard it yourself. Unless you 
give the name of your Bengali friend we can- 
not accept this evidence. 

Goswami: Sir, the language is sufficient to give 
proof. 

Commission: We cannot accept that. We must 
have a person who has heard the broad- 
cast himself. Otherwise this evidence is of 
no value. 

Goswami: Frankly speaking, when I showed 
this broadcast to Radhakrishnan, he told 
me, well Goswami, I have heard another 
broadcast, I said, how is it? 

Commission: But you did not hear it. You said, 
three broadcasts. What are the others. 

Goswami : The other one was on 18th January, 
1946 and the third one was on 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1946 and this is the fateful broad- 
cast that upset the whole thing. Netaji’s 
one mistake of putting one sentence abso- 
lutely shocked the British nation. 

Commission: The Bengali friend gave you the 
typed scripts of all the three broadcasts? 

Goswami: Yes. 


Commission: You can give them to us. We will 
try to get copies and ask this Bengali friend 
to come arid give evidence. 

Goswami: I do not know where he is now. 

Convnission : So, you cannot help us to trace 
him. 

Goswami: How can I go on chasing a man who 
may be either in Japan or in London or in 
Switzerland. 

Commission: When did he give you copies of the 
broadcasts? 

Goswami: This broadcast, that gentleman of the 
B.B.C. came on a trip here. He gave the 
typed copies to his sister who retained it. 
Then, from the sister some gentleman whose 
name, with your lordship’s permission, I 
should not say because he is in another ser- 
vice and when he gave it to me and after it 
was published in BHARATBARSA , Magh, 
1367 B.S. he lost his job. BHARATBARSA 
is a monthly magazine.” 

Goswami’s glib talk about Bose’s one sentence being 
“absolutely shocking the British nation” is sheer 
nonsense. There is no record of any convulsion 
having taken place in Britain as a result of anything 
that Bose ever said. 

6.49 The matter of the broadcasts was reverted 
to again, and Goswami was asked to give further 
details. His interrogation proceeded as follows: — 

Commission: Which year was it? 

Goswami: 1945, and then on 18th January, 
1946 and then on 19th December, 1946 — 
the most fateful broadcast which brought 
ruination of India. 

Commission: But you did not hear any part of 
the broadcasts. Somebody in the B.B.C. 
whose name you are not going to disclose 
or whose address you do not know, heard 
them. 

Goswami : Sir, Kamal Bose is his name. 

Shri Majumdar: Do you know anyone who 
might have himself heard these broadcast 
talks. 

Goswami : In 1945, the War was on. The 
broadcasts were made in 1945/46 if any one 
of us was listining to ihc broadcasts? 


Shri Maiumdar: Who is this Kama! Bose ? 

Goswami: He was the man who was conducting 
‘Bichitra* in London. 

Shri Majumdar : Where is he now? 

Goswami: l do not know. After this broad- 
cast, published in BHARATBARSA, he 
lost his job. After that he was in Patna, I 
came to know. But I do not know where 
is he now. 

Shri Majunidar : Is he living now? 

Goswami : Must be living or dead, I do not know. 

I he strange case of the Mongolian Delegation was 
elated in the following manner : 

Goswami: 1 have this picture of Netaji. 

Commission: Where did you get this picture? 

Goswami: I will show you the original. This was 
from a booklet. This picture has been 
endorsed even by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Everybody in Parliament endorsed it about 
Netaji. 

Commission: Let me see that booklet. (Booklet 
was produced before the Commission). 

Commission: The booklet was published on the 
8th August, 1952? 

Goswami: Yes. 

Commission: When did you get it? 

Goswami: in 1953 while I was coming back 
from Japan. 

Commission: You identify thjs figure in the cen- 
tre as Netaji? 

Goswami : Yes, not only myself, Pandit ji himself 
said in Parliament that it has a striking re- 
semblance 

Shri Majunidar: Did you receive this pamphlet 
from Hongkong? 

Goswami: Yes. 

Shri Majunidar: From whom? 

Goswami : I received it in a shiping office where 
I went by a chartered ship from Calcutta to 
Japan, and there a gentleman, managing 
director of the firm, whose son, 
was working in China as a mining engineer. 
Got it from his son. While looking at it 1 
found this picture and l asked for a copy 


of it. He said ‘Yes, but will you return 
it because my son might be in difficulty’. 
I said, ‘AH right 1 but I never returned it. 

Shri Majunidar: Negative of this picture in the 
pamphlet would be in possession of persons 
in Peking who had taken this photograph? 

Goswami: Yes. 

Shri Majunidar : You have said that you are en- 
tirely convinced that the central figure in 
the picture was Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose? 

Goswami: Yes, 

Shri Majunidar: Did I hear you correctly to say 
that late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
while looking at this group photograph said 
that this Central figure bears a striking re- 
semblance to Netaji? 

Goswami: Yes. 

Shri Majunidar: Do you know if any attempt was 
made to trace the persons represented in the 
group photograph and to establish their 
identities? 

Goswami : My first surprise is that the bone of 
contention of going to China they went only 
to Tokyo 

Shri Majumdar : Your answer boils down to this: 
Nobody tried to ascertain the identity of the 
persons represented in this group photo? 

Goswami: Yes. No one was allowed to go. 

Shri Majumdar: Did you ask anybody in autho- 
rity that the identity of these persons should 
be traced and established to make sure as 
to whose photograph the central figure is? 

Goswami: I asked the Chinese Ambassador. 

Shri Majumdar: When did you see the Chinese 
Ambassador? 

Goswami : In 1955. 

Shri Majumdar: What is the name of the Chinese 
Ambassador whom you met— if you re- 
member? 

Goswami: It is very difficult to remember the 
Chinese name, and moreover. Sir my visit 
was very secret. 

Shri Majunidar: Was it in Delhi? 

Goswanii: Yes. 
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5/777 Majumdar: Please tell His Lordship what 
transpired in your conversation with the 
Chinese Ambassador? 

Goswami: I wanted to know, because Netaji 
assumed the name of Marshal Liu Po Chen 

and I was curious to find out I got 

the information that in Dairen Netaji met 
Mao and there Mao was placed in second 
position and Netaji in the first. There, 
without firing a shot or without any blood- 
shed Netaji organised an army with 10 
lakhs of soldiers and they rushed to China 
and pushed Chiang-Kai-Shek out of Taiwan. 

Shri Majwvdar : So. you heard the name Marshal 
Liu Po Chen and gathered the information 
that he was Netaji Subhas? 

Goswcitni : Yes, and 1 suspected so and that was 
why I told the Chinese Ambassador that in 
the Chinese Military history you have given 
description of all other persons in detail, 
but only three lines about Marshal Liu Po 
Chen and also told him that I suspected him 
to he Netaji. T asked him, saying that there 
is a row here about Netaji being alive and 
I know that Marshal Liu Po Chen is the 
name of Netaji. He kept smiling and said: 
c ]f I tell then I may die any day/ He said, 
‘You pursue the matter — you arc 

right/ He gave out this indication to me. 
Otherwise, how could I challenge the Gov- 
ernment two years ago that T was prepared 
to take any delegation to the place where 
Netaji was to be found. \ have not come 
here to tell lies just to take credit, T am not 
a man of that type.” 


Shri J. P. Milter pursued the matter further and ques- 
tioned Goswami as follows : — 

“Shri J. P. Mitter : Who was present when you 
were talking to the Chinese Ambassador? 

Goswami'. Do you think the Ambassador will 
have another companion? 

Shri Mitter: There was no interpreter ? 

Goswami : Yes, there was. He had his Private 
Secretary. He was a handsome man. 

Shri Mitter: Why did you sav that there was 
nobody else? 

Goswami: I mean that nobody else was there. 
If my wife was standing by my side, would 
I mention that 1 met the Dalai Lama. 

S M of HA/74—12 


Shri Mitter: You have enjoyed your joke. Please 
answer my question. How long did this 
interview last? 

Goswami: About 10 minutes. 

Shri Mitter: You only discussed that picture and 
nothing else. 

Goswami: Yes and we discussed about Everest.” 
The information which Goswami claims to have re- 
ceived from Shri Chakraborty was revealed in the 
following manner : 

Shri N. Dun Majumclar : Did you happen to know 
a person whose name is Bireudra Chandra 
Chakraborty, a retired police Officer? 

Goswami : Yes, he is my relation. 


Shri Majumdar: Did you happen to know if 
Biren Chakraborty, that officer, had any- 
thing to do with governmental enquiry re- 
garding Netaji? 

Goswami: Yes/’ 


Shri Majumdar: Will you kindly tell the Hon’ble 
Commission the gist of the conversation 
Mr. Chakraborty had with you? 

Goswami : He was with me for 4 hours in my 
office. I met Biren Charaborty in the house 
of Col. Chopra. Col. Chopra was an IMS 
officer in Bangkok. Col. Chopra saw a rec- 
tangular wrist watch on Netaji. I went to 
Chopra and told him that Shah Nawaz Khan 
was insulting me and saying that I was 
telling lies. I went to Chopra’s house. Biren 
Charkraborty was also there, and told him 
that he had got to come with him because 
Shah Nawaz Khan made me a lier in his 
book. On this the Government of India 
sent two men to arrest me. They approached 
Upananda Mukherjee. Upananda Mukherjee 
said, ‘How can I arrest him because he has 
not said anything illogical?’ Then they ap- 
proached Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. Dr. 
Roy said that Goswami has not said that this 
particular man is Netaji. 1 want to know 
from him. Then he said, T do not want 
to listen to you. I do not want Goswami 
because you want to make a fuss and set the 
whole of Bengal ablaze. You go away from 
my office. I am just telephoning to Shri 
Nehru that this sort of game should not be 
tolerated/ 
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Goswami worked himself up into a veritable frenzy 
and began making a demonstration of his importance 
to the excited audience in the hall. Shri Dult-Majum- 
dar thought it necessary to sooth and calm him. 

Shri Majunidar : Mr. Goswami, may I request you 
to restrain your emotion? We are all char- 
ged with emotion on this subject. So, res- 
train your emotion and help the Hon ble 
Commission by giving precise answers 
to questions. I shall come to the photo- 
graphs later. My question was, what is the 
gist of what Mr. Chakraborty had told 
you? 

Goswami : I have already typed it very hurriedly 
because I had to go through it, correct it, 
print it and do everything. The gist of the 
whole thing is that these police officers who 
gave evidence here had no idea. He said, 
he was the main man in Burma, appointed 
by Churchill himself. Government of India 
had no concern. So, I know, all that has 
happened in Burma. In his opinion Shah 
Nawaz Khan was a traitor. 

Shri Majunidar : What places did Biren Chakra- 
borty visit? Has he narrated to you? 

Goswami: Burma, Singapore and other places 
in this connection. He has given that. 

Commission : When did he visit all those places? 

Goswami: During the Second World War time, 
before the conclusion of the hostility. 

Shri Majunidar : Mr. Goswami, I am asking you 
about Biren Chakraborty, which places in 
South-East Asia he had visited and when, 
during war or after the war? 

Goswami: During war and may be, no, it is 
not after the war. 

Shri Majunidar: Which year would it be? 

Goswami: Some time when Japan surrendered 
on 15th August, So, you can take it as 
before that. Biren Chakraborty did great 
work so far as India is concerned when he 
allowed 12 INA officers to escape for which 
he was subsequently suspended and did 
not receive his pay for 18 months and even 
after independence, that salary of 18 months 
as vet. 


Shri Majunidar: Your lordship. 1 do not want 
to trouble the witness about Biren Chakra- 
bortv. If you are pleased to call him he * 
will be able to enlighten us". 

6.50 Biren Chakraborty, as stated in the preceding 
chapter was called as a witness. He made a detailed 
statement and the record of the interrogation conduc- 
ted by him forms part of the record of these proceed- 
ings and was studied by me. It will be remembered^ 
that Chakbrabortv’s statement is wholly at variance 
with what Goswami stated. Chakraborty went to 
Burma and then to Saigon, after the end of the war. 

He did not go to Singapore. His conclusion, as set 
out in the report, was that Bose had died at Taipei 
as narrated by Habibur Rahman. He was convinced 
of the truth of Habibur Rahman’s story. Chakraborty 
said nothing about allowing any I.N.A. officers to 
escape, nor anything about his having been suspended 
and his salary withheld from him. Goswami’s state- 
ment on this point is a tissue of lies, and Shri Dutt- 
Majumdar thought it advisable not to pursue the 
matter further rest Goswami perpetrated more false- 
hoods and nonsence. 

6.51 Goswami also produced two books which he 
had published. One of these deals with the mystery 
surrounding Netaji’s disappearance, and in the other 
Goswami has sought to prove that no one ever clim-i 
bed Mt. Everest, numerous instances of his evasive ^ * 
replies and irrelevancies could be quoted. Often he 
made palpably false statements. Of this one instance 
will suffice. 

6.52 Goswami had referred to certain newspaper 
items in his book dealing with Netaji and he was 
questioned about these reports. The following ex- 
tracts from his evidence will show the true character 
of Goswami’s evidence. 

“ r Commission : You have only newspaper re- 
ports which you have published but you 
have no information obtained personally 
by yourself from anybody who has seen or 
met Netaji. These are only extracts from 
newspapers publications. You have only 
rc-published news items which came out in 
the newspapers. ^ 

Goswami : Yes. One is dated 15th May, 1970, 
another January 7 — year is not given, an- w * 
other dated 29th August 1945, and another 
from London dated 2nd September. 9 

Commission: “The Observer” dated 2nd 
September said that no news came out 
at all. 


Goswami : Reuter news is there. 

Commission'. With regard to the last of the four 
news items we wrote to the “Observer” in 
London and received a reply from them 
that no such news item appeared on that 
date or on any other date. So, tell us where 
from you got the information. Have you 
got a copy of “The Observer” of that 
date? 

Goswami: ft is upto the Commission to find it 
out. 

Commission : Where from did you get this infor- 
mation of Reuter’s correspondent? 

Goswami: I have collected from London. 

Commission : But London Newspapers say that 
they have no such information. So, I am 
asking you to give us the original. 

Goswami: 1 have incorporated the news in my 
book. 

Commission : But it is denied by “The Obser- 
ver.” So, [ ask you to produce the original. 

Goswami: Reuter should be asked. 

Commission ; Where did you get it from? 

Goswami: Reuter’s press news. 

Commission : Which paper? 

Goswami: Malayasian paper quoted it. 

Commission: But “The Observer” says that they 
did not publish it. So, the Malayasian 
papers are wrong. 

Goswami : Sometime, Sir, suppose you get some 
adultery case there is no direct evidence. 

Commission: That is for us to judge. 1 want 
to know where from you got the informa- 
tion. Have you got the Malayasian News- 
papers? 

Goswami: Yes, Sir. 

Commission: Can you produce it? 

Goswami : I shall have to find it out— it is not 
with me now. 

Commission: Where did you see the Malayasian 
paper? 

Goswami: In Rangoon. All these valuable in- 
formations were shown to me by some 


people from their files, but they did not 
want to part with the files. 

Commission: Where did you read and copy 
them? 

Goswami: In Rangoon. 

Commission: When were you in Rangoon? 

Goswami: hi April, 1954/ 

Commission: But one of these news relates to 
the year 1970. How could you see it in 
Rangoon ? 

Goswami: That is the one which came out about 
Cambodia’s affairs. 

Commission: Where did you get it from? 

Goswami: It came out in a paper. Press Bureau. 
So, instead of asking me the question it 
would be better if you ask this to the 
papers. 

Commission: l will ask them later on. Now 1 
ask you from where you got it? 

Goswami: l got it from the news report. 

Commission: That one shows that you did not 
mention Netaji’s name? 

Goswami: Nctaji’s name is only known in India 
and not outside? 

Commission : Netaji’s name is only known in 
India and not outside. 

Commission: It does not mention Mr. Bose’s 
name either S.C. Bose or Subhas Bose. 
Then, of the four cuttings you have pro- 
duced only one. What about the three 
other's ? 

Can you produce them? 

Goswami: I saw them in papers. 

Commission: Now, here is another one and you 
say that you saw it in Malayasia, that is 
about Reuter’s statement published in “The 
Observer” on the 2nd September, 1945. 
You saw it in Malayasia and copied it out 
there in 1 954? 

Goswami : Y es. 

Commission: Now, this is another, that is about 
29th August, 1945, where did you see it, 
the American correspondence, where did 
you see it published. 

Have you gut the original? 

Goswami: How is it possible to get to all the 
press and collect them. 
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Commission : Where did you get it? 

Goswami : The papers are in the National Lib- 
rary. With regard to the American cor- 
respondence that is in the American 
Embassy. 

Commission : In Calcutta or Delhi? 

Goswami: In Delhi. 

Commission : Be quite exact. Where did you 
see this? 

Goswami : It came out in the papers. 

Commission : Which papers? 

Goswami : It is mentioned in the pamphlet. 

Commission ; The name of the paper is not men- 
tioned. The news item S USA contradicts’ — 
where did you see it? 

Goswami : I saw it in New Delhi. I think in 
New York Times. 

Commission: Where did you find it, in which 
Library? Was it the American Library? 

Goswami : Either in Calcutta or in New Delhi. 

Commission: You cannot exactly remember 
where you saw it — in Calcutta or in Delhi. 

Goswami : So many offices they have got. 

Commission: So you cannot exactly remember 
whether you saw the New York Times in 
Calcutta or in Delhi. 

Goswami: I cannot exactly tell you because I 
was merely a weekly passenger to Delhi for 
business. I think L saw from the American 
offices in New Delhi. I used to meet the 
Ambassador of America. 

Commission : Have they the copy of New York 
Times of 1 945 ? 

Goswami: I doubt very much. 

Commission: You got them. They must have 
the copies either in Calcutta or in New 
Delhi. 

Goswami: Is it possible for a man of 72, now 
whose life has been wrecked over by books 
to collect all these copies. 

Commission: It may not be possible but I want 
to know the source. Where you saw this? Are 
you sure that you saw the New York Times 
of 1945 in the American Embassy? 


Goswami: In Delhi so far as my memory' goes. 
Commission : You copied it out from there ? 
Goswami: Yes Sir." 


“I inadvertantly omitted to say something in 
the course of my deposition on 16-11-1970 
before this Hon’ble Commission. An officer 
of the Russian Army came on tour to India 
in 1956, after about 11 years’ stay in the * 
Soviet Union. In course of his statement, 
at Kapurthala, he informed the Press he 
had an occasion of seeing Netaji in^ 
Moscow. He said that he saw Netaji iit^ 1 
the best dress and entering Kremlin with 
high dignitaries on 24th December, 1956. 

On another occasion he had a personal talk 
with Netaji. Netaji told him that he was 
very anxious to return to India, but unfor- 
tunately there was no response from India 
for necessary arrangements for his return” 

When this story of a well dressed Bose, publicly and 
openly, going to the Kremlin is compared with Sinhas 
version of Bose languishing in Cell No. 45 of a prison 
in Siberia, one wonders to what extent fantasy and 
perversion of truth can proceed. After a few more 
palpable untruths Goswami delivered himself of a long, 
meaningless and fantastic harangue from which the 
following passage may be quoted to convey the full 
impact of the persistent and vicious attitude of this * 
witness: 

k 

*' I here is another big point. I know for certain 
how we got our independence and freedom. . 
There were 14 items in the agreement. The 
first was — the Division of India was an ac- 
cepted fact. The next was with regard to 
trade. Ii was said we shall maintain the 
imperial preference of 7 f per cent duty, as 


Mr. Goswami's evidence was concluded on 
16-11-1970, but the next day he reappeared before 
the Commission and insisted on giving additional evi- « , 
dence saying that he had omitted to make a complete 
statement the previous day. The political passion and 
the angry mood aroused by him made the crowd of , 
listeners in the Hall clamour for Goswami to be 
heard. The people shouted, vociferated and besie- 
ged the staff of the Commission, threatened them with 
violence unless Goswami was allowed to make a 
statement. I agreed to hear him again. He star- 
ted by making a wholly incredible statement: 
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you know, with the British goods. There 
was another clause probably as far as I re- 
member — in case of a dispute between Pakis- 
tan and India it should be resolved by Bri- 
tish madiation. Sir, thirty pages of Abdul 
Kalam Azad’s Book have been kept in 
the National Archives for thirty years. Why 
is it so? I met Humayun Kabir in the Par- 
liament House and also Maharaja of Bikaner 
who was sitting there. I said — why not re- 
turn -those thirty pages. He said if it was 
in my power, I would have done that. Has 
Abdul Kalam Azad left any will that these 
thirty pages should be kept there? Then he 
said — no. He spoke to me in Urdu — I am 
saying it in English, He took away those 
thirty pages. I did not ask why he did so. 
Lord Henderson in a dinner said — you know 
your Nehru was given a red carpet reception 
at Singapore. They have some motives 
and got the cards under the sleeves. Then 
he said — well, the image of Subhas is at the 
back of it. Leonard Mosley in his book, 
The Last Days of British Raj s described that 
in between the Bania Gandhi and Kalo 
Brahmin Nehru, the Shatriya Subhas has 
been sandwiched. 1 have got many other 
things to prove here as l have given in the 
booklet — Subhas Chandra Bose is in Cam- 
bodia now. He was in Hanoi right from 
the year 1953, and he is the man who fought 
against Americans. You probably know what 
bombs have been dropped on North Viet- 
nam. That was also dropped in the Second 
World War. Robert Kennedy in a state- 
ment said that a superior force is behind 
rhe South Asian scene. Another thing came 
out in the paper Span probably in 1967. 
There is another important thing which I 
should state. Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
in a broadcast said, “ you , my countrymen, 
do not accept it.” Once a dinner was given 
and he refused it. Subhas Chandra 13osc 
said, “My countrymen, do not accept the 
partition; if voir do, you are finished for wc 
shall never be able to stand in the near 
future. Do not succumb to the British 
conspiracy.” And he said many things and 
the most important thing he said was, “1 
shall be coming to you in the earliest of 
1947.” This gave the British a heavy 
shock. Lord Mountbatten, in Singapoiv, 
go! a very clear reception of this broadcast. 
Ho said this to the King. The king gave 
it to Attlee, and then a conference was 


arranged at Singapore in which Nehru was 
invited in the month of March 1946, and 
he was given a red carpet reception. I have 
seen in the Illustrated Weekly a picture in 
which Nehru is in the centre, Pamela and 
Lady Mountbatten are on his two sides. 
Another thing was that Lord Mountbatten 
broke the I.N.A. memorial at Singapore 
about seven days ago from that date. I 
do not know what was in his mind; but 
most probably his intention was to impress 
upon Nehru* that ‘It is you and you alone 
whom we consider to be the leader of 
India.’ Abdul Kalam Azad, in Ins book, 
India Wins Freedom, vehcmantlv protested 
against the negotiations that Nehru was 
having in Singapore. In the meantime, 
Lord Wavell here said that India is made 
into one, it cannot be divided geographical- 
ly, you Hindus and Muslims first combine 
and then your independence would be hand- 
ed, and he fixed the date as the 18th of 
June, 1948, that means about ten months 
ahead but Nehru had a nightmare when lie 
heard from Lord Mountbatten. Nehru 
knew, Gandhi knew, both of them suppresed 
these things from the country and Gandhi 
wanted his fostered Harrow boy to be the 
Prime Minister. When Nehru was made 
Prime Minister, Patel objected to it and 
many people also objected because Patel 
was the seniormost man in the Cabinet 
and therefore he should be given the chance, 
when Gandhi had to come to the rescue of 
Nehru and explain to Patel, “arey turn 
bare bhai ho, chhota hhaiko sanuil lo.” I 
knew Lord Wavell and I met him in Ashu- 
tosh College on the 16th August 1946 when 
the great Calcutta killing was there. This 
poor man was then the Deputy Director 
who took advantage of his official position, 
approached Lt. Gen. Butcher and said, 
“please help, please help.” He gave me 
an armoured car, and said that he could 
not give me full help because his official 
order was only to patrol the streets. I said 
just give me an armoured car and let me 
proceed on it so that 1 can do sonic rescue 
work. T rescued about 25 to 30 thousand 
people and brought them to Ashutosh Col- 
lege, Jasoda Bliahan and other places, i ord 
Wavell visted the places and Lt. Gen. But- 
cher introduced me to him. The first ques- 
tion he asked me — how could you manage 
to rescue so many people alone? I said, 


Sir, I know things, and nobody was allowed 
to go and interfere in these matters. So 
J had to seek the help which 1 got from 
Lt. Gen. Butcher and that saved the situa- 
tion because he sent a contingent in St. 
Xaviers’ College and from there I started 
rescuing people. So ffiis is the background 
of our independence. In the meantime, 
Nehru came back and was very busy to 
finalise the negotiations. Never for a mo- 
ment, neither Gandhi nor Jawaharlal Nehru 
ever expressed that Subhas Chandra Bose 
had written a letter in which he said that 
he wanted to escape to India. On the 
other hand, on the 14th again, the draft 
was made in Singapore and finalised in 
Delhi, and nobody was allowed to go there 
and even Sarat Chandra Bose was refused. 
Once Sarat Chandra Bose used to have great 
respect for me and he said Goswamiji, do 
you expect me to stay with them? I said, 
why did you join them. He asked me 
all sorts of questions, and in that informa- 
tion paper, you can see after rny article 
there is a small article of Sarat Bose, and 
when he was asked to comment on Subhas 
Chandra Bose, he said that all I know of 
my brother is that he is in North China. I 
said, Sir, that agrees with inc because 
Subhas Bose’s plane never crashed. Twen- 
ty one years ago, Heinz Von Have told 
me this because Heinz Von Have when he 
escaped from Dehra Dun Jail was taken to 
Rangoon where he was captured by the 
Japanese, thinking him to be a British or 
American. He knew Subhas Bose and so 
he approached him. Subhas Bose at first 
could not recognise him but then when Have 
said that 1 am Have, he said, Oh, you Have, 
and then he embraced him and told the 
Japanese that he was a German. He had 
a discussion with General Tojo and let him 
go. He had a dinner with him and let him go. 
J will now give you another history. Subhas 
Chandra Bose arrived at Bangkok on the 
16th. He had dinner with Col. Chopra 
that night. He saw a gold wrist watch in his 
hand. Here when Shah Nawaz Khan was 
having his own Commission, it was through 
my efforts that it was organised. It had to 
go to Kamath, Kiriwai and other people and 
said, why are you pressing on this quest ion 
of a fresh probe when you see that Nehru 
is reluctant to have it because he knows 
that Subhas Bose is alive. Then they said 


that they would bring the ashes. I hat was 
opposed, and then I gave that big picture 
to Kamath and he went inside the Parlia- 
ment, showed it to all the members. He 
said that in the face of this picture how can 
wc have these ashes. So Nehru was forced 
to order for an enquiry but the I tinniest 
part of it was that he gave the terms of ref- 
erence as circumstances leading to the death, 
fell me, Sir, if Netaji is dead, what shall 
we do with the circumstances? We do not 
care a straw for that and the slipshod man- 
ner m which this Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan 
held the Committee. First of ail, he did 
not inform me at all, but then Shri S. N. 
Maitra, who was a distant relative of mine, 
met me and said that well, the Committee 
cannot do without you. So 1 was called and 
then when I told him that Col. Chopra had 
seen that gold wrist watch on his hand at 
Bangkok on the 16th, he said that Col. 
Chopra was not in Bangkok at that time. 
Next morning I met Col. Chopra and said 
that you have got to come with me and 1 
brought him in my own car. And when 
Shah Nawaz Khan saw Col. Chopra, he said, 
well, Chop, Chop, and 1 said, Chop is going 
to Chop you this time. So in his evidence 
he said that Netaji had a gold wrist watch 
wnereas Shah Nawaz Khan gave a retangular 
wrist watch to Sarat Babu as the last souvenir 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 


He was whole day there, and on the 1 7th morn- 
ing, left for Saigon. There Shri Subhas 
Chandra expressed his desire to surrender 
himself at a place called Dalat, about 10 
miles from Saigon. It was the place of F. 
M. Terauchi. He said, we cannot allow 
the Britishers to take away such a precious 
life of Asia. It was found that Netaji was 
in F. M. Terauchi’s house all these days at 
Dalat. In the meantime Americans and Bri- 
tish had already been entering the area. So, 
that was a very critical time and F. M. Te- 
rauclli asked Shidei to give a biplane to 
Netaji and his body-guard. Inhere was no 
air crash. I said 21 years ago and 1 say 
this now. In 1945 it was very difficult to 
get people in Japan. I asked an old man 
vv hot he i they had any knowledge of a biplane 
Coming, f rom there they went to Man- 
churia. lt was then under the occupation 
of Japan. I will repeat this — Hiroshima 
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was bombed on 6th, Negaski on 9th and on 
the 12th Russia declared war on Japan. As 
I gathered Russia declared war against Japan 
because they said that Japan had 200 U 
Boats and the Anglo American will take 
possession of those boats. Then Japan 
surrendered. McArthur in his terms asked 
Japan to hand over Subhas Chandra Bose 
but the Japanese said they did not know his 
whereabouts and all that. Anyhow, when 
Truman came to know about this, he order- 
ed McArthur not to touch Subhas Chandra. 

If any action has to be taken against Subhas 
Chandra it is the British. Don’t touch 
Subhas Chandra. From 22nd he went to 
Dairen. As soon as 30,000 Japanese pri- 
soners arrived at Kobe in the first ship, I 
was there in Kobe in the Orient Hotel. All 
other officers were in different hotels. I met 
one General there. I asked hint, can you 
tell me anything about your release? Is it 
Chinese who did it? He said. Mr. Goswami, 

1 have got great doubts. From the very day 
we were in the camp we were so well treat- 
ed. Do you think it is done through second 
or third man? He said, may be because I 
have heard there is an Asiatic who is guid- 
ing Mao. From Manchuria Subhas Chandra 
Bose made three broadcasts and the last 
broadcast was so fatal when he said; I am 
coming in the early part of 1947. When 
he could not get any reply 1 put it to Dr, 
Radhakrishnan — for two years from 1946 he 
has been giving broadcasts but there is no 
response. When he read my book, he said, 
Goswami, this broadcast you show, I have 
heard Subhas Bose’s voice. 1 said, Sir, how 
is it? Fie said, you see, I am not interested 
in broadcasts. There is a radio in my draw- 
ing room, and from the radio, the voice of 
Subhas Chandra Bose was coming— a most 
throbbing voice, as if weeping and appeal- 
ing, “don’t divide India; it will ruin us, Hin- 
dus and Muslims.” In the meantime, he 
was taking guerilla training. In 1949, in a 
meeting at Dairen. Stalin, Subhas Chandra 
Bose and Mao-Tse-Tung were there and 
Subhas Chandra was made No. I . Subhas 
Bose by his tactics occupied the whole of 
Chinese land. He became Advisor of Mao- 
Tse-Tung. There are several stories told to 
Dr. B. N. Dey by Chou-En-Lai sometimes 
as Liu-Po-Cheti, sometimes as Chandra 
Bose. 


Chou-En-Lai said that Mao was hot headed, that 
be might bring misery, a third World War. 
Immediately he ordered to occupy Hong- 
kong. Chou-En-Lai was absolutely per- 
turbed. He went to Chandra Bose, told 
him, “Please stop it.” Chandra Bose, went 
to Mao. A greater hater of British he said, 
“No, for diplomatic reasons we have got to 
do many things. If today we occupy Hong- 
kong, the American 7th Heel, which is stand- 
ing nearby, might bomb China, and there 
might be a third world war. If Hongkong 
remains in the bands of the British it will 
be a duty free port and China can do busi- 
ness.” What was predicted has come true 
today. China is making crorcs and crores 
of rupees from Hongkong. He remained 
there upto 1955. Then he went to Eastern 
Tibet, an autonomous State, and there he 
organised the Liberation Army founded in 
1949. I think your Lordship has seen the 
picture in my book. I approached the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to identify the person in 
the picture. He said it was Marsha! Lio Po 
Chen. I was convinced that he remained 
in Eastern Tibet and organised, and today, 
Nelaji Bose’s Asian Liberation Army has got 
four million soldiers. Mr. Griffith, eminent 
political commentrator, said that in the world 
there is no army to match them. So simple, 
so truthful and so much for humanity that 
I have never seen. Everyone is given four 
hours of military training, rest of the time 
is devoted to making shoes, poultry and do- 
ing this and that. It is a self-sufficient coun- 
try. Only raw materials come from China 
to that country. Nelaji has established a 
heavenly kingdom on the other side of the 
Himalayas. There are hundreds of feeder 
roads, jeeps and helicopters. Eastern Tibet 
is the headquarters. Herr Hitler ran away 
in a submarine to Japan. He came to Mabu 
Rock — a “no man’s land” in Burma. In 
1962, Subhas Bose was distributing two lakh 
pamphlets on the border, and on 23rd Jan- 
uary in Raigunj, Asansol, Shall Nawaz Khan 
said when he went to Tczpur he catnc across 
a pamphlet which stated that the advancing 
army was not Chinese but the liberation 
army commanded by Nelaji. Netaji's idea 
was to capture Assam, go through and sur- 
round the whole of East Pakistan and make 
a sovereign Bengal. But Nehru started 
negotiations with British and American — 
help us, help us. They came to his aid with 
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machineries and everything. Subhas tel t 
very annoyed. He said, *'We arc going 
back. 1 ’ There was unilateral cease fire. No- 
body has heard about unilateral cease fire. 
When the Chinese were advancing and win- 
ning what made them change their mind and 
declare a unilateral cease fire? This is 
never to be found in the military history of 
the world for many thousand years. Since 
then he went back. Pakistanis feci proud 
that Chinese are behind them but no help 
was coming in the Indo-Pak conflict and 
Pakistan got defeated by the hands of Gene- 
ral Chaudhuri. Biju Patnaik was given over- 
all charge of NEFA where Nelaji came. He 
asked the Air Force people to bomb the 
places. They refused, saying that until and 
unless orders came from Delhi, they could 
not do that. It was connected with Netaji, 
so they refused. Biju Palnaik went there 
and bombed the places, and then Netaji gave 
the order — March. Then they captured Se- 
Ia Pass, Bomdi-la, and came to Tezpur. Biju 
Patnaik, as overall commander of NEFA, 
was asked by Nehru to go to America for 
purchase of arms and ammunition. It is 
a very funny thing. Biju is known to me 
for several years but what knowledge has 
he got in respect of arms and ammunitions 
to fight this liberation army? For a single 
person a plane was chartered. What that 
plane contained I want to know from the 
Government. Biju was given a diplomatic 
visa so that there may not be any question 
about the contents of the plane. Absolutely 
desperate, poor man ran everywhere to come 
to (he aid of India. There was refusal, re- 
fusal. Netaji was a nightmare for Nehru, 
While I was presenting my book — Everest — 
Nehru said, “Why have you written this 
book?'’ I was very much attracted by the 
Government of India’s “Satyameba Jayatc.” 

“So, from there finding no place Netaji came to 
Hanoi when Ho Chi Minh took his oath. 
Robert Kennedy has already mentioned that 
he is there. 1 have omitted to mention one 
thing. During the Korean war in 1952 
this Asian Liberation Army fought under 
the name of Chinese volunteers and there 
McArthur saw him and wanted to kill him. 
He was in Hanoi for 3 years and it was he 
and Hitler who fought the Americans there. 
5 lakhs of soldiers were there in the libera- 
tion army. Originally North Vietnam had 


20i 30 thousand soldiers. America claims 
that they have killed about 2 lakhs ol sol- 
diers. Wherefrom these soldiers came? 

China or Russia did not give soldiers. They 
were all from the Asian Liberation Army of 
Subhas Bose, and so far as 1 know, the Ame- 
ricans started fighting in Cambodia. He 
was fighting there and he is in Cambodia 
now and I have said that openly. So, there 
is a very big game going on. But my point 
of argument is that when Gandhiji and 
Nehru got the information why had not 
they disclosed it to the country? At the 
cost of Subhas they wanted to rule. Go 
and see what Subhas has done- -a single 
man has brought an hcavclv empire on the 
other side of the Himalayas. One doctor 
who was arrested by the Chinese and was 
kept there in the hospital and the description 
he gives is wonderful. Mr. Griffith, the 
UNO’s political commentor gives praise to 
the liberation army that there was none to 
compete with them in the world. Sir, 1 
request you that the 30 pages of Abdul 
Kalam Azad’s India Wins Freedom kept in 
the National Archives be brought cut. It is 
not for Nehru’s wishes that these should be 
kept for 30 years when the present genera- 
tion will die and younger generation will 
grow up and they will forget about transfer 
of power. That there was a conspiracy at 
Singapore is evident from the fact that when 
Lord Mountbatten arrived in Bombay his 
first utterance was, “1 am the last Viceroy of 
His Majesty who is going to liquidate 
the British Empire.” Without any negotia- 
tions with Gandhi and Jinnah, the draft re- 
solution was signed in Singapore, and in a 
close door meeting, the final agreement was 
signed. Then, Sir, Shri Mathirramalinga 
Thever, the President of the Forward Bloc, 
went to Manchuria has said before the Shah 
Nawaz Committee. As regards that photo 
of the Mongolian delegation when it was 
shown to Gulzarilal Nanda, he said: “This 
is Netaji.” Jagannath Kolay also knows all 
affairs. He said “Mr. Goswami, I now find 
why Nehru was absent-minded. Why Sir, 
I said. He replied, “Because you have 
released this in the press and when Nehru 
saw it he became absent minded for 2 
weeks.” So I make my submission that 1 
know how we got our independence, and I 
am writing a book on the lines of Mosley’s 
The Last Days of British Raj , where I will 
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expose each and everyone. I know many 
things, Sir. 1 know also that out of 23 
crores of Dharma Teja a very big amount 
was given to somebody. I will prove that 
'hypocrisy thy name is Britain’ and I will 
expose their whole game. 

Another thing Sir, People have a very wrong 
impression that it was Mahatma Gandhi 
who gave us the independence. Jawaharlal 
Nehru made no contribution to our inde- 
pendence. But our first thanks should go 
to Herr Hitler who started the Second World 
War which paved the way of out independ- 
ence. He gave sufficient money, arms, am- 
munition to Subhas Bose to raise a war 
against the British and with that he was 
sent in a ‘IT boat 640 to Madagaskar, and 
with that money, Subhas Bose formed the 
Azad Hind Force. My second thanks would 
go to Roosevelt. It is Roosevelt who made 
a condition with Mr. Churchill that unless 
and until independence is given to India, ‘I 
am not going to give you any aid.’ Then, 
in Bahama in Miami, an agreement was 
signed by Mr. Churchill that immediately 
after the end of hostilities India will be made 
free. The third is Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose. When in his last broadcast he said, 

‘T am coming*, this frightened the British. 
Lord Mountbatten invited him and what a 
pompous show was made and Mr. Nehru’s 
head was up and swelled. What he has 
done. He advised to tighten our belts. Please 
tell him that we are tightening our belts for 
the last 23 years. Wc have been reduced 
to skeletons. Sir, with due apology and if 
you do not mind I will say something about 
a medical theory. 

Chairman : l would like to hear you about 
Netaji and 1 think that you do not 
look anything like a skeleton. 

Goswamt : Sir, a doctor from Vienna said 
that in every human being there is a male 
hormone and a female hormone. According 
to the proportion of this hormone his cha- 
racter is formed. A man can behave in an 
effiminate manner whereas some females 
can behave in a manly manner. So \ have 
analysed that Subhas Chandra Bose has got 
90 per cent male hormone and 10 per cent 
female hormone because of his kindness, his 
sympathy, his affection for humanity. My 
Lord, Dr. B. C. Roy had 80 per cent male 
hormone and 20 per cent female hormone. 
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Rafi Ahmad Kidwai had 70 per cent male 
hormone and 30 per cent female hormone. 

But in the case of Nehru it was 80 per cent 
female hormones and 20 per cent male hor- 
mones. And, today, I can assure you that 
this man Subhas Chandra with 90 per cent 
hormones can capture India within seven 
days. 1 am now 72 years old and who 
knows that probably it would be my last 
evidence. 1 have taken much of your time 
and I thank you for this.” 

6.53 I have taken the liberty of inflicting upon the 
reader several long passages, particularly the last one, 
from Goswami’s evidence as these passages demons- 
trate better than any argument or discussion 
the utter futility of enforcing the laws and rules of 
evidence and observing judicial procedures and foren- 
sic discipline in an enquiry which aroused deep and 
violent passions and destroyed the reason and the 
objectivity of many of those who participated in it. 

6.54 Goswami’s statement throws no light on the 
issues involved in the present enquiry. It reveals 
nothing of any significance, and the only thing it suc- 
ceeds in proving is that a determined and vicious in- 
dividual can inflict a great deal of irrelevant nonsense 
in a matter which is surcharged with political emotions 
and uncompromising personal loyalties. With this I 
dismiss Goswami’s testimony as completely worthless 
material, possessed of no probative value whatsoever. 

6.55 Another witness about whose evidence more 
than a word must be said is Suresh Chandra Bose, if 
only because he was Netaji’s brother and was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of 1956, appointed to enquire 
into Bose’s disappearance. As already stated, he dis- 
agreed with his two colleagues, and wrote a Dis- 
sentient Report which he published in book form. This 
Dissentient Report contains a long catalogue of Suresh 
Chandra Bose’s grievances and the shabby treatment 
which he received in the matter of his residential ac- 
commodation in Delhi and his inability to have full 
access to the documents of the Committee’s proceed- 
ings when he wanted to record his differing views. 

6.56 Suresh Chandra Bose’s testimony in the pre- 
sent proceedings was a long diatribe against Nehru 
and Shri £hah Nawaz Khan and a statement of his 
reasons for disagreeing with his colleagues. The 
reasons arc for the most part a reproduction of what 
he had set out in his Dissentient Report. He had no 
personal knowledge of any event or circumstance con- 
nected with his brother’s last journey, his arrival at 
Taipei and his subsequent disappearance in August 
1945. His statement, let me say at once, is wholly 
inadmissible in evidence and has no probative value 
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whatsoever. It is nothing more than the expression 
of his opinion, based on evidence before the Com- 
mittee of which he was a member. 

The evidence which Suresh Chandra Bose tendered 
before the present Commission was little more than 
a resume of what he had said in his Dissentient Re 
port. Indeed, he had prepared a written statement to 
which he constantly referred during the course of his 
statement, although he was asked to give his testimony 
from memory and not from a document prepared at 
home. Therefore, his evidence is only the expression 
of an opinion. Such opinion formed by a witness 
cannot be used for the purposes of determining what 
took place. For, if Suresh Chandra Bose’s evidence 
is relevant and admissible, all the more so would be 
the majority report of the Committee of which he was 
a member, because this majority report was based on 
the same material, and by the sheer logic of numbers — 
two against one — it would carry double the weight and 
conviction of Suresh Chandra Bose’s opinion. In any 
event, the examination of Suresh Chandra Bose’s evi- 
dence is a pointless exercise, because all the evidence 
on which he bases his opinion has been produced 
before this Commission, and in law and justice, an 
independent assessment of this evidence must be made 
by me, acting as a one-man Commission to inquire 
into and report upon the matters referred to me, other- 
wise I should be abdicating my function and transfer- 
ring the responsibility of making decisions about the 
credibility of witnesses and of formulating findings and 
conclusions upon their testimony to someone who is 
neither competent nor authorised to do so. 

6.57 It has been mentioned in Chapter Five that 
on 30-6-1956, Suresh Chandra Bose signed a Note 
described as Points Agreed to. This note extends over 
three pages and was prepared in quintuplicate. Suresh 
Chandra Bose signed this document, and made an 
addition in his own hand on the first page. This 
addition can be clearly observed in the photostat copy 
of the document attached to this report. He has tried 
to explain this away in his Dissentient Report at page 
178 in the following manner: — 

“The npxt point is regarding a note made by me 
for my personal use on 30-6-1956, in which 
I recorded the suggestion made by all three 
of us for the preparation of my draft report. 
Some of the highest officials of the land, 
living failed in all other ways to persuade 
me to sign the report of my colleagues and 
thereby made it a unanimous one, fell back 
on this note of mine as a trump card and 
tried their best to compel me to sign my 


colleagues’ report- alleging that, 1 had signed 
that note, which contained a statement that 
said that after examining the witnesses. I 

was convinced that Netaji was dead 

This note of mine has been printed at Pages 
70 and 71 of the Report of my colleagues, 
and as it contained the suggestions of all 
three of us, some of those suggestions may 
have been of the nature of findings, but they 
were definitely not “points agreed to.” 

6.58 The reading of the document however, com- 
pletely falsifies the explanation set out above. In the 
course of his statement before the Commission, Suresh 
Chandra Bose said nothing whatsoever about this 
document and gave no explanation of how he came 
to sign it. ft is quite clear that this note was not 
prepared for the personal use of Suresh Chandra Bose 
as he says in his Dissentient Report, because it was 
prepared in quintuplicate and each copy was signed 
by each of the three members of that Committee. Nor 
is it correct to say that Suresh Chandra Bose was 
ta draw up the draft report because at the end of 
the document it is clearly stated that the draft was 
to be prepared by Shri S. N. Maitra. It is clear 
that after listening to all the evidence produced before 
that Committee, Suresh Chandra Bose gave his im- 
primatur to the unanimous findings of all three mem- 
bers ; but then he changed his mind. This volte face 
was a subsequent attitude, dictated by something that 
can only be guessed at or conjectured, but which must 
have been in the nature of some external influence 
or pressure exercised upon him for reasons that bore 
no relation to a desirp to seek the truth. Suresh 
Chandra Bose had not discovered any further evidence 
after 30-6-1956 which made him change his mind. 
He does not say that a researching of his conscience 
or a closer re-examination of the evidence led him to 
the conclusion that he had erred in concurring with his 
colleagues. So it must have been at the persuasion or 
intimidation of someone that he turned his back upon 
Messrs. Shah Nawaz Khan and Maitra and left them 
in anger. Thereafter, he complained bitterly of the 
treatment meted out to him in the matter of residential 
accommodation at Delhi, and of being subjected to 
what he terms “machination on the part of the high- 
est officials of our Government.” This was a feeble 
and wholly unconvincing attempt to justify his conduct 
in first concurring with the findings of his colleagues 
and then publishing a Dissentient Report. 

6.59. I he sordid story of an alleged offer of the 
post of the Governorship to Suresh Chandra Bose has 
already been discussed in Chapter Five and I have 
recorded my considered finding that this story is com- 
pletely false and was invented by Suresh Chandra 
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Bose to give a semblance of justification for his 
strange volte face , after expressing his concurrence with 
the findings and conclusions of the earlier Committee 
and signing a document acknowledging this concur- 
rence. The fact of the matter would seem to be that 
Suresh Chandra Base was willing to be used as a tool 
by persons, who for reasons of their own, wanted to 
proclaim their disbelief of the crash story, and who 
continued to assert that Netaji was alive and consti- 
tuted a challenge and a hazard to Nehru's political 
position in the country. 

6.60 This last observation of mine emerges from 
Suresh Chandra Bose’s own evidence. He said in the 
course of his statement that Nehru anticipated that an 
enquiry into the disappearance of Netaji would defi- 
nitely lead to the finding that Netaji was not dead. 
He, therefore, attempted to obtain a finding palatable 
to him, and appointed this Committee so that the 
Committee would pronounce Netaji to be dead. At 
page 726 of Volume II Suresh Bose is recorded as 
having said : 

“Prime Minister Nehru anticipated that such an 
inquiry would come to the finding that 
Netaji was not dead which he knew to be 
correct. So, he would be proved to be a 
I liar for having stated that Netaji was dead. 

Soon after this, a few leaders held a meeting 
in Calcutta and said that though the Prime 
Minister had declared that Netaji was dead 
they did not believe it, and so they decided 
to form a committee with me as its Chair- 
man to make an inquiry regarding Netaji. 
Shri Shah Nawaz Khan was in that meeting 
and a copy of the resolution passed in it was 
given to him with a request to hand it over 
to me and to pursuade me to give effect to 
the resolution passed. So, on his way to 
Delhi he met me at Tarmalar, Bihar, and 


informed me all about it and told me that 
he would report the matter to the Prime 
Minister. Obviously, Shri Nehru knew that 
Netaji was not dead whereby he would be 
branded as liar and so he appointed a 
3-man committee . . 

6.61 The very fact that Netaji’s own brother was 
selected to sit on the Committee proves the bona fides 
of Prime Minister Nehru. It is impossible to believe 
that Nehru expected Suresh Chandra Bose to pervert 
the truth against his own conscience. The fact of 
the matter is that it was Suresh Chandra Bose who 
later, under pressure or intimidation, resiled from the 
stand he had taken when he subscribed to the principal 
agreed points, set out in the document which he had 
carefully studied and signed, after adding a clause in 
his own hand. If Suresh Chandra Bose thought that 
Nehru was making a tool of him why did he agree 
to serve on the Committee, why did he not resign 
at once and why did he associate himself with that 
he believed would be a spurious enquiry. The right 
and honourable thing for him to do, when he was 
offered the allurement of a post of Governorship, was 
to resign. In conclusion I may draw attention to a 
clear misstatement made by Suresh Chandra Bose in 
his deposition before the Commission ( vide page 754 
of Volume II) : 

“Major Takahashi (witness No. 43) and Captain 
Yamamoto (Nakamura) (Witness No. 51) 
had definitely stated that there was no plane 
crash.” 

Both Takahashi and Yamamoto did state before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee that there was an air 
crash and Suresh Chandra Bose himself admitted this 
fact in his Dissentient Report (See page 103 bottom 
and page 106-107 of the printed Dissentient Report). 


SEVEN 


SOME THEORIES AND HYPOTHESES 


7.1 I shall now deal with the other versions about 
Bose’s whereabouts and the various stories that were 
narrated in the course of this inquiry, to disprove the 
allegation of his death at Taipei- There are many 
witnesses who severally claim to have seen, met or 
talked to Bose at various times and places long after 
August 18, 1945. These encounters are said to have 
taken place sometimes in an aura of mystery, of some- 
thing secret and clandestine yet scarcely concealed 
from the public gaze or public knowledge. At other 
times, Bose is said to have appeared in public places 
amidst crowds, exposing himself to persons who could 
have recognised him, but singularly failed to identify 
him. The sum total of the evidence of these witnes- 
ses would seem to be that Bose, the great leader of 
men, the courageous fighter, the extrovert and a voci- 
ferous propagandist has now been metomorphosed into 
a strangely shy individual who frequently changes his 
guise and personality, moving from place to place, 
never making himself truly manifest, never openly 
declaring his identity, but suggesting it by means of 
peculiarly subtle and equivocal innuendoes and arcane 
gestures and expressions. 

7 2 The case of the Baba of Shaulmari Ashram has 
already been discussed in detail while examining 
Uttam Chand Malhotra’s evidence. Of the numerous 
other stories one is that Bose was seen by Mr. Dcvun 
Sen, M.P. at Marseilles in 1946. Devun Sen is no 
longer alive. But his story is related by two witnes- 
ses : 

MUKAND PAREKH (Witness No. 173) and 
CHAPLAKANT BHATTACHARYA (W. No. 177) 

7 3 Mukand Parekh was Personal Assistant to 
Mr. Devun Sen, who was a Member of Parliament 
from 1967 to 1971. He says that Mr. Devun Sen 
went to France in 1946- Many years later, Devun 
Sen again went abroad. And when he came back, 
Parekh questioned him His story is as follows: 

"When Mr. Devun Sen came back I questioned 
him about Nctaji, because I wanted to know 
whether Nctaji was alive. He did not say 


anything in front of other people, but he 
called me aside and questioned me vvhv I 
wanted to know these things about Nctaji. 

I told him that there was a confusion in the 
country and uncertainty about Nctaji being 

alive Mr. Devun Sen told me not to 

ask these questions in front of other people 
and added that when he came back from 
Calcutta, he would speak to me about the 
matter.” 

This happened in 1966. 

I kept on asking him about Nctaji being alive 
and then in 1968 one night, at 2 A.M. he 
came to me and said that he wanted to tell 
me something. I thought he wanted to ask 
me something about Parliamentary Affairs, 
but he said that he wanted to say something 
about Subhas Bose. He asked me to re- 
member that I was his P.A. and that he 
trusted me implicitly. Then 1 wrote down 
what he said. He spoke in Hindi and I 
took it down in Gujarati. What he said 
was this : 

In 1946 1 was going to London as an Official 
delegate at the 1LO Conference at Geneva. 
We stopped at Marseilles for refuelling- As 
we were hungry, we went to a restaurant 
for taking some refreshments and sat round 
a table. The trade union leader, Shri 
Joglekar was with us- Suddenly, a military 
man came and, standing in front of us, he 
began to laugh. But his face was familiar. 
He looked like an European- My com- 
panions rose to go to the plane and I wanted 
to go to the toilet. The military man was 
sitting in front of the toilet door and making 
a sign for silence by placing a finger upon 
his lips. I recognised the man to be Netaji. 
but because he had signalled silence 1 did 
not speak to him.” 
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7.4 1 he story of this encounter should have been 
related to Bose's near relatives, particularly his 
brother, Sarat Chandra Bose. With this aspect of the 
question the witness dealt with as follows : — 

“Mr. Sen told him (Joglekar) not to talk about 
the matter there, and he said that this 
matter should not be allowed to go beyond 
f the two persons, i.c. Shri Sen and Shri Jogle- 

kar. On going to Calcutta, Shri Sen had 
told Shri Sarat Chandra Bose the whole 
story* Shri Sarat Chandra Bose observed 
that Netaji would never reveal his identity in 
France and that is why he had signalled 
silence. Mr. Sen told Chaplakant Bhatta- 
charyya, Suresh Chandra Banerji (he is 
dead) and D. L. Sen Gupta. Mr. Sen said 
that he did not want to talk about it in 
public because it was a deep political mat- 
ter” 

It was in 1970, long after the Commission had 
been appointed that this story first saw the light of 
day. It was never mentioned before the Shah Nawaz 
Committee. 

7.5 The interval of 24 years between the strange 
encounter at Marseilles and its narration in public is 

^nothing short of astonishing. There was no reason at 
all why the matter should have been kept secret. Also 
it is clear that Mr. Sen had not met Bose in person 
for he said Bose looked like a European whereas in 
actual fact Bose’s wheat coloured complexion and the 
cast of his features were typically Indian 
No one could have mistaken him for a European, 
certainly not one of his own countrymen. 

7.6 Chaplakant Bhattacharyya repeats the same 
story. He says : 


they went to the bath room both he and 
Joglekar, one after another, when coming 
out of the bath room, they found the same 
figure standing near the passage of the 
bath room with his forefinger placed on his 
lips- That is why they did not approach 
him. But the recognition of the person 
being Netaji was separately and individually 
done by Joglekar and Devun Sen. Mr. Dcvun 
Sen had been to the bath room first and he 
was coming out. As lie was coming out, 
Mr. Joglekar was following him and it is 
Mr. Joglekar who called Mr. Devun Sen 
and said : 

What is it that you have seen ? He said : Have 
you not seen that Netaji is standing there : 
And then Mr. Devun Sen advised Mr. Jogle- 
kar not to create a row about it ; it might 
lead to very undesirable consequences and 
so that is how they stopped.” 

Mr- Devun Sen and Mr. Joglekar arc both dead 
and their story is no more than hearsay evidence- 
The story itself does not carry conviction. 

7-7 Mr. Chaplakant Bhattacharyya deposes to 
another dramatic incident which took place some 
time after partition one summer. Mr. Bhattacharyya 
was then the Editor of Anand Bazar Patrika. His 
story is : — 

“It was after partition and it was summer. At 
that time the Anand Bazar Patrika office was 
situated in Burman Street, not in its present 
building near Chowringhec. The Editor's 
room was on the second floor. V hat was 

the top most floor of the building. My 
room was rather a long room with three 
doors, and because of summer, the door in 
front of me was closed ; the door next to it 
was also closed and the farthest door was 
left open. It was about I P M. Suddenly 
I heard the sound of wooden sandals en- 
tering from the farthest door. As I was 
waiting to receive the person coming, two 
young men came before me. One was in 
full Military attire and the other was dressed 
like a Sanyasi, very young in age, and he 
had all the requirements of Sanyasi and 
hhasma (ashes) was there ; the deer-skin was 
there ; kamandal was there. I was taken 
by surprise at such a combination appear- 
ing at such an hour and 1 asked him what 
is that you want from me. They said. Sir, 
we are coming from Japan We got down 


“Mr. Sen mentioned to rne about this when both 
of us were in the Lok Sabha- Mr. Sen had 
gone to Marseilles under a group of labour 
leaders, and there, when changing the plane, 
they had gone to the airport restaurant 

where we had some refreshments 

Mr. Sen mentioned specifically the name of 
Mr- Joglekar as being with him and the 
narration that I had from him was like this. 
While he was sitting he suddenly observed 
that a man in military attire was scrutinis- 
ing him very closely. He looked up and 
realised that he was Netaji. Of course, the 
first simple thing in him was to speak to 
him, but as he moved, Netaji raised his 
forefinger and pressed it on his lips just 
forbidding any disclosure of his familiarity. 
In that way I saw that. Afterwards when 
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at Dum Dum and are coming straight to 
you. I said: ‘'What is the matter?” and 
they said we have a message from Netaji 
which we have been asked to deliver to 
you- My Lord, this was a very surprising 
experience, unexpected experience for which 
no one was prepared at this time. So, I 
told them — I scrutinised the two young men 
very carefully and then I told them "unless 
you can give me some proof that you are 
coming from Netaji, how can you expect 
that 1 will talk with you about him, or is 
it in the message that you say you are 
bringing from him to me ?” They said : 
“We have a letter.” I said : “Kindly show 
the letter. I shall see the date at the top 
and the signature at the bottom. I don't 
want to see the text. I know his signature 
very well. I can easily find out.” They 
said : “The letter is meant for Sarat Bose 
and unless we get Sarat Bose's permission 
we cannot show you the letter.” I said : 
“Then you have got to see Mr. Sarat Bose 
first and then come to me if you so choose.” 
After that they left. I was expecting for 
some days for them to come back to me, 
but they did not appear. That was a strange 
experience which has remained unexplained 
to me even up to now. Why the two per- 
sons came, what did they bring and why 
did they not come again ? This happened 
in the office of the Anand Bazar Patrika. 
Then I enquired from the staff working 
down-stairs and they told me that the two 
young men had come and “we directed 
them to you” This is the experience that 
1 have about this matter- They never came 
back.” 


Unless this is a figment of the witness’s imagination 
or halucination on his part, the visit of the two young- 
men to the witness must be looked upon as nothing 
more than a practical joke. When questioned about 
informing Sarat Bose of this encounter he said : 

"Somehow 1 did not contact Mr- Sarat Bose 
immediately. I left it for some time later, 
and after a year or a little more, Mr. Bose 
passed away ” 


The incident, the witness said, must have taken 
place in the year 1948 or 1949. But the witness 
never spoke lo any one about it. He was shown 
the letter Bose was alleged to have written to his 
brother. 'The two visitors apparently never went to 


Sarat Bose. Onl\ a fool or an extremely gullible 
person can believe BhaUacharya s story or accept it as 
proof of Bose being alive in 1948. 

7.8 Another encounter with Netaji which is alleged 
to have taken place in 1947 is also related by hearsay 
evidence. This is the story of Sardar Niranjan Singh 
Talib (Witness No. 192), who has held high office. 

He was the President of the Punjab Pradesh Congress ^ 
Committee, a Deputy Minister, and then a Minister 
of State and subsequently a Cabinet Minister in the 
Punjab. His story is that in 1947 he went to the * 
house of Sardar Bakiev Singh where he was intro- 
duced to one Mr. Wag. an American Military Officer- 
According to Mr- Talib . 

“As soon as Sardar Baldcv Singh introduced me 
to him, he took me to another room and 
he started showing sonic photographs of 
Netaji. He said that Netaji disappeared to 
Indo-China. He did not die in the crash • 
but he disappeared and he went to Indo- 
China and he showed me photographs of 
some cottage where Netaji was stand- 
ing” 

These photographs, according to the witness, were 
taken after the date of the crash. Wag had been ^ 
commissioned by an American paper to write • 
story about Bose. This story was however, never 
published, and there is nothing to show that Wag's 
encounter with Bose after the date of the alleged crash 
was ever given publicity under Wag's signature in any 
American newspaper- Shri Talib went on to say : 

“I wanted to take one of the photos. But sud- 
denly 1 do not know what happened to 
him ; he took all the photos. He got some- 
what suspicious and he stopped further con- 
versation. He doubted something that I 
may not leak it out.” 


It is strange that the story which was intended to 
be published in an American newspaper had to be 
kept secret. According to Dwijendra Nath Bose the 
story was related to him by Shri Talib. In any event 
Shri Talib s story is secondary hearsay evidence and 
Dwijendra Nath Bose’s corraboration is one stage 
further removed. 


A 


7.9 There is then Goswami’s story that Bose visited 
Peking in 1952 as a Member of the Mongolian Trade • 
Union Delegation. A photograph of this Delegation, 
together with the Australian 1 rade Union Delegation 
was published in a pamphlet (Exhibit No. W-8/G) 
which has been placed on the record of this inquiry- 
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The same photograph was published in the issue of 
Hindustan Standard dated 5-10-1955 and the Jugan- 
tar. 1 he Hindustan Standard also published a state- 
ment made by Goswami, at a Press Conference- An 
enlarged framed copy of the same photograph was 
brought to the hearings of the Commission by 
Goswami; and its display aroused a great deal of 
emotion among the audience. Goswami also alleged 
that a bald monk wearing glasses standing near the 
^ bier of Shri Nehru was no other than Subhas Chandra 
Bose. The second contention of Goswami will be 
examined in a subsequent part of this chapter- With 
regard to the photograph of the Mongolian and Au- 
stralian Delegation I cannot accept it as a refutation of 
Bose’s death at Taihoku in 1945. If the photograph 
in the pamphlet is accepted to be genuine, there is no 
reason why Bose’s name should not have been men- 
tioned. The only resemblance of the person alleged 
to have been Bose in the photograph and the real Bose 
is that both show a partial baldness of the head and 
both wear .glasses. Either Bose was concealing his 
identity so cleverly that no one else in the Delegation 
came to know the truth or the partial resemblance was 
only accidental and no significance can be attached to 
it. In any event, the evidence of the photograph does 
not establish that Bose was alive after 1945. 

7.10 Another strange story of an encounter with 
lose, in January 1954, is related by Mubarak Mazdoor 
(Witness No. 194), an active politician and a member 
of the Socialist Party. His story is that, while on a 
holiday, he went to Rangoon and visited the Ena Lake, 
which is a tourist attraction. He went on to say : 

“After roaming about on the Lake, watching the 
crowd, 1 got tired and came to a tea stall 
where 1 was standing near a bench. On that 
there was a sitting a gentleman dressed in 

Pongi dress 1 mean a Burmese priest 

with saffron coloured dress. It was in the 
year 1954. It was towards the end of 
January 1954. As soon as this gentleman 
saw me, he said, ‘ Tashrif rakhiaye \ I got 
very much interested in a gentleman who 
could speak Hindustani, and wore a Pongi 
dress. T sat down by his side. By that time 
the stranger ordered a cup of tea for me and 
spoke to the tea-stall holder in very nice and 
eloquent Burmese As soon as I saw this 
man, my mind started wondering as to who 
could be this man. I had definitely seen 
him. I asked the gentleman, “How do you 
speak good Hindustani ?” He said, “1 have 
lived in India for quite a long time.” I asked 
him, “What is your nationality 7” He ans- 
wered : “men and women are born in one 


country, some in the other country, and after 
a short duration, they complete their jour- 
ney and Ipavc this world, can you expect a 
man to tell his nationality after he is dead. 
You are putting a question to me about my 
nationality. Thete arc some important 
points.” After that he saw a foreigner 
coming and he left me. A short while after 
a pretty Burmese girl came to me and said, 
your friend Mr. Monk, wants you. Before 
he left me, 1 asked his name and he told me 
that his name was Mr. Monk. I accompa- 
nied the Burmese girl to a quite place on the 
sand where they were taking their lunch. 

I was also offered lunch by the Burmese 
friend of Mr. Monk and that foreigner. 
Then, Mr. Monk and his friend took me in 

their car, and left me at my hotel 

He left a great impression in my mind and 
I was pondering, he must be a great man. 
He had great resemblance with Netaji Subhas 

Chandra Bose I want to say that he 

was alive and I believe that Mr. Monk was 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose He was none 

but Subhas Chandra Bose.” 

Strangely enough when the witness was questioned 
further he said that when he put the direct question to 
this strange Monk and asked him if he was indeed 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the stranger replied in the nega- 
tive. Then comes this surprising passage in the wit- 
ness’s statement : 

“Then again I said, is Subhas Candra Bose dead? 
He virtually shouted at me and said, who 
says that Subhas is dead ? 

The witness did not appear before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee, although he said he was persuaded 
by hundreds of people to go to Calcutta and make 
a statement before that Committee. His ludicrous 
story needs no comment. It has only to be heard to be 
rejected. 

7.11 There is yet another story of this kind of acci- 
dental or chance encounter, related by Sharda Prasad 
Upadhyaya (Witness No. 20), a Primary School 
teacher of Jabalpur. The incident to which he de- 
posed is said to have taken place in 1957 or 1958, in 
the month of May. The witness says : 

“It was about 10 or 1 1 a.m. I was going to have 
a bath in the Narain Nallah, which is a 
stream which Hows near our village. Ram 
Kumar Chaubc, another resident of our 
village was also with me. Wc were going 
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towards the path which comes from Jabalpur 
and goes alonge the stream. We saw 
two sadhus come from this route. Hear- 
ing the sound of some stones distrubed by 
their walk. 1 looked back and saw that the 
sadhu in front was definitely Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose. He was wearing saffron coloured 
clothes. He was wearing a lungi and a loose 
kurta. He also had a sheet or shawl on 
his head. He was carrying a stick. I had 
never met Nctaji personnaly, but being a 
school teacher, I have seen many of his 
pictures in the course of my instruction to 
my students. And the person I saw was 
exactly similar to the pictures of Netaji 
which I had previously seen. Netaji asked 
me where the route led to, and I told him 

that it went straight to Jabalpur 

Wc continued to follow Nctaji, but he 
stopped us and asked us to go and do our 
own work and not follow him. We did 
not dare to disobey him and so left him. 

I did not address him as Netaji, hut noti- 
cing that we were following him and that 
the stream had been left behind, he told 
us to go about our own business and we 
did not dare to follow him or speak to 
him further”. 

The witness went on to make a confession of his too 
ready credulousness by saying : 

"The same day 1 spoke about the incident to 
the people in the village. They told us 
that what we were saying was not correct 
and that it was impossible that we should 
have met Nctaji and we should not talk 
in this manner.” 

The story really deserves no comment. 

7.12 MAWIJ ANGAMi. (Witness No. 202) a 
Naga political leader, associated with Phizo for seve- 
ral years and now detained in the Special Jail, Now- 
gong (Assam) was examined as a witness. His sto- 
ry is that he met Bose near Penang in April, 1958. 
He said : 

"Till 1958 i did not know much about Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose nor whether he was 
dead or alive. In 1958 when some 1NA 
personnel met me in Rangoon, they told me 
that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was alive- 
1 hey did not mention the place where lie 
was. 1 met only two officers. They told 
me that Nctaji was alive. After some days 
1 went to Burma. There 1 contacted other 


INA personnel. From there I went to Penang, 
and they made arrangements for me to 
meet Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. I per- 
sonally met Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, in 

Penang in 1958 April Before that 

J had never seen him. One ot the con- # 
tidential men of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
introduced me to Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. 

He told me to describe him as Mr Gupta 
and Subhas's name was simply made as w « 
‘Azad\ Before 1 could meet Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose 1 had to take a pledge that 
i would not disclose the existence of 
Subhas Chandra Bose That confi- 

dential man introduced me to him and I 
had to believe, that the person introduced 
was Bose. 

The witness’s only knowledge of Bose's physiognomy 
was derived from some photographs which he had 
previously seen. 

* 

7.13 The witness added that he had related the 
story, in confidence, to a press correspondent, and a 
news item was published on September 2, 1957, in 
the Hindustand Standard, as follows: 

“That Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is alive and 
he had a high level conference with Phizo ^ 
Naga rebel leader somewhere in Indi-TibeJC * 
border in 1952. is understood to have been 
said by Mawu, personal envoy of Phizo 
recently arrested in Damcherra Chama while * 
returning to Nagaland from Pakistan". 

The witness, when questioned about this news item, 
denied its correctness and said: 

“The mistake lies in the fact that 1 told him 
that meeting would be arranged and not 
that the meeting had taken place between 
Mr. Phizo and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose". 

The Bose’s appearance at this meeting was described 
by the witness thus: 

"He did not look like an old man. He was 
keeping a heard but not full. Within five ^ 
years the appearance had changed. He told 
me that within five years he had changed 
and even his own men would not recog- / 
nise him". 

• 

7.14 The witness’s statement is strangely at vari- 
ance with the report in the Hindustan Standard. He 
says he met Bose in April, 1958, the paper reported 
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the meeting to have taken place in 1952. He bad 
not met Hose earlier, so how could he say that Bose s 
appearance had changed in the course of five years. 
There is no reason why Bose should have wished to 
see Mawu-Angami who was to him a total stranger. 
Mawu was in no position to help Bose, nor was any 
help sought by Bose. The witness has not stated 
what the purpose of this meeting was, what discussion 
took place among the two persons and whether any 
consequences followed as a result of this meeting. 
He took a solemn pledge to keep the matter a secret, 
and yet he revealed it to a Newspaper reporter who, 
at once, gave it wide publicity. The encounter had 
no purpose or meaning and the whole story appears 
to be totally unreal. 

7.15 Another story of an encounter, in 1962, is 
deposed to by Swami Nirvanananda (Witness No. 43). 
This encounter is said to have taken place in Siliguri, 
in the sumrnar of 1958. The witness said that he 
saw a jeep in which there were four persons includ- 
ing Bose and the driver. The jeep was standing idle 
on the roadside, at the bottom of the hill, and the men 
in it were eating some fruit, and chatting. The wit- 
ness approached them with a view to getting a lift. 
Two of the passengers seemed to be Germans, wear- 
ing yellow clothes. The driver was dressed in military 
uniform. And the fourth person was identified to 
be Bose, and he was wearing a lungi and a white 
kurta. He was clean shaven and was wearing glasses. 
The witness was given a lift in the jeep. The Ger- 
mans talked to him but Bose did not. Later, near 
the Silliguri railway station, just as he was about to 
get off the jeep, Bose disclosed to him that he was 
indeed Bose. This is how the witness narrates the 
incident: 

“He disclosed this to me later on. Those Ger- 
mans asked me “Can you recognise Netaji?” 
I told them that 1 had seen him once, that 
is for about half an hour. ! cannot now 
recognise. Then they asked me whether 1 
had seen his residence to which T said yes. 
They further asked me whether 1 could 
give the exact address of his residence. 1 
said, it is 2, Woodburn Park, Calcutta, 
and T have visited it several times. Then 
the gentleman who was sitting at the front 
side of the seat burst into laughter. Then 
he told me that it is Suhhas Bose who is 
talking. This Subhas Bose who has be- 
come very popular in the world in the name 
of Nctaji, is talking. Then 1 was wonder- 
ing (o know who was this Subhas Bose. 
At last it struck mv mind. In the mean- 
time we reached the station and when 1 
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alighted from the jeep, Netaji talked to me 
in Bengali: 

'Again 1 will see you, stick to your mission’.” 
The witness went on to say that he saw Bose again 
on the 28th May, 1964. He was then standing near 
Mr. Nehru's bier in Teen Murti Bhavan. We know 
in fact that the person standing near Mr. Nehru’* 
bier was not Bose. It was a Cambodian monk, 
named Vcera Dhammavara (Witness No. 224), who 
was called to depose before the commission. Shri 
Dhammavara came and stated that he had stood by 
Mr. Nehru's bier and that it was his photograph which 
was shown to him and which has been falsely said to 
be Bose’s photograph by a number of witnesses. 

7.16 The testimony of Veera Dhammavara suppor- 
ted by the statement of Dr. Lokesh Chandra (Wit- 
ness No. 223), an eminent scholar and a highly res- 
pected individual (now a member of the Rajya Sabha) 
furnished a complete refutation of the contention of 
S. M. Goswami and of Dr. Satya Narain Sinha also 
that Bose was seen standing near Nehru’s bier at the 
entrance to Teen Murti House. Many persons took 
advantage of some slight resemblance between Dham- 
mavara’s facial features and Bose’s baldness to assert 
that Bose was alive in 1964. Even without the evi- 
dence of Dr. Lokesh Chandra and Shri Dhammava- 
ra, the story merits rejection, for it is unbelievable that 
while Bose was striving the whole time to keep his 
identity concealed, he threw caution to the winds and 
boldly appeared, his face unconcealed, at a place and 
time when thousands who knew him would immedia- 
tely recognise him and hail him. In fact, no one 

recognised the bald monk as Bose. It was only when 

a newsreel taken by the Film Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting was screened, that 
some sensation-monger propounded the astonishing 
story of Bose being alive and having come to attend 
Nehru’s funeral. The photograph was reproduced in 
various newspapers and books, some of which have 
been produced and cxihibitcd in these proceedings, 
IJttam Chand Malhotra and Satya Narain Sinha pro- 
duced the copies they had collected to prove that 

Bose is still alive. Malhotra’s copy is Ex. 1JM/XIX 
29-12-1970. He also produced a book in Hindi 
Shaulmari Sudhu hi Netaji (W. 16 RR) in which the 
same photo has been reproduced. Goswami produced 
a copy of the newspaper. Dak or The Call containing 
the same photograph, while Satya Narain Sinha pro- 
duced an enlarged copy of the picture along with the 
picture of the Mangolian Delegation in Peking. This 
fatuous clutching at anything bearing the slightest re- 
semble nee to Bose, however remote and absurd indi- 
cates a kind of obsession or what Shri DuU-Mnjumdar 
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called a Bose psychosis which may explain the wild 
conjectures, the unjustified accusations and the high 
emotions aroused by the very mention of Bose s death, 
but it certainly does not throw any light on the subject 
matter of this inquiry'. 

7.17 Equally strange and bizarre is the story of 
Gurbaehan Singh, taxi driver (Witness No. 19) who 
claims to have met Bose on the 13th January, 1962. 
He said that one day, five youngmen from Indore 
College hired his taxi for taking them to the Qutab 
Minar, Okhla and other places. After seeing the 
Qutab Minar, his passengers asked him to drive them 
to Birla M and tr as they had given up the idea of 
going to Okhla. What happened next is described 
by the witness as follows: — 

u After driving for about two miles, near the 
Swasti Bhavan and the Aurobindo Ashram, 

I saw three Sadhus emerging from a wheat 
field, on the right hand side, and crossing 
the road. The eldest Sadhu among them 
was walking in front, and the other two were 
walking behind him with their hands be- 
hind their back. All the three sadhus were 
wearing safforn-coloured sheets or shawls. 
The one in front was wearing a lungi and a 
shawl. He carried a stick in one hand and 
a Kamandal in the other hand and was 
also wearing spectacles. A driver has to 
be careful about people crossing the road, 
and I slowed down to see what sort of sa- 
dhu these three persons were. When I 
arrived near them I sounded my horn. This 
startled them, and they looked at me. I 
was very much surprised to see that the 
foremost sadhu was Suhhas Chandra Bose. 
In 1939 1 had seen Subhas Chandra Bose 
from a distance of 10 or 12 feet (when he 
was delivering his address at the Ramgarh 
Congress. In those days I used to be a 
wood contractor. I saw Subhas Chandra 
Bose first when he came in the Congress 
procession and then when he was reading 
out the resolutions. 1 was in front of him 
for over two hours. It was then that he 
said that the time had come to take direct 
action if we wanted to free ourselves from 
slavery under the British. 

I stopped my car, got down and addressed him 

twice as ‘Netajik But he put his fingers 

on his lips to silence me, and looked at me 

in great anger. My passengers said to me, 
‘Sardarji, come away, he is very angry." 
1 told mv passengers to take two taxis and 


proceed on their journey because I wanted 
to follow Netaji. The students told me 
not to do so because if I followed him or 
informed the police, he would get into 
trouble because Netaji was under some sort 
of restriction. 

I proceeded on my way and gave up 

the idea of following Netaji. Whenever I 
spoke to anyone about this incident, they 
disbelieved me and said that Netaji had been 
dead for several years and \ was a fool to 
say that he was alive.” 

There is really no need to comment on the fictional 
nature of the above narrative except to say that we 
may disbelieve it v/ith the same readiness as those 
to whom it was related on previous occassions. It is 
clear that the witness has invented the story and 
deposed to it because of a desire to draw attention to 
himself. 

7.18 MAHESH CHANDER (Witness No. 25) 
claims I * * 4 o have seen Bose near Jadugir-ka-bagh, 
Meerut, on 7-10-67. The story he related is as 
follows * — 

“On 7th October, 1967, Netaji came to Meerut 
and stayed in Jadugir-ka-bagh. On the 
morning of 7th October, Pandit Bhadra Sen 
came to me and said that a sadhu who was 
staying in Jadugir-ka-bagh had sent for me. 
Pandit Bhadra Sen did not tell me who this 
sadhu was. In the Jadugir-ka-bagh seven 
or eight persons, besides me, were present 
near the sadhu, who was sitting on a 
wooden chowki. The sadhu wore White 
iahmad and a white kurta. He had a white 
beard, He also wore spectacles. He was 
bare-headed, and on seeing him 1 felt that 
he was the same individual whom I had 
seen in 1939. I asked him why it was that! 
was seeing him in that guise. But he asked 
me not to speak about the matter. Madan 
Mohan had sent Bhadra Sen to call me be- 
cause Madan Mohan had been to Shaul- 
mari Ashram and also to Okhi Math. I had 
no talk with Netaji. But he called me to 
visit him at 1 O'clock. 1 do not know 
whether he recoghised me as the man who 
had called on him many years previously. 
But he asked me what I was doing and 
whether I had married. I told him that I 
dealt in cotton yarn and that T had married 
several years previously. He asked me if I 
would accompany him to Banaras. Accord- 
ing to his instruction I went home, got 
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ready, and came back and travelled with 
him. There were two motor cars in which 
we travelled. We spent the night at Etah 
and then at Etawah. At Etawah, Rame'ih 
Chandra Saxena joined us. I was not asked 
to make any contribution or pay any money 
to Netaji.” 

The journey proved inconclusive and the witness 
lever met Bose again. There is no explanation, what- 
soever of why Bose sent for this person whom he had, 
n 1939, met for a few brief moments, if the witness’s 
itory of the encounter in 1939 can be believed. The 
mtire incident appears to be nothing more than a 
lgment of the witness’s imagination, narrated in the 
lope that the publicity given to it would make him 
ippear important. 

7.19 BRAJENDRA SWARUP (Witness No. 
24 ) — a timber merchant of Etawah, who had seen 
Bose deliver a lecture in the Patel Park in Farrukha- 
bad in 1939, claims to have met him in 1964. He 
said that on the 8th December, 1964, after reading 
LTttam Chand Malhotra’s articles about the Shaulmari 
Ashram Baba being no other than Netaji, he went 
himself to Shaulmari. There he met Swami Sharda- 
nandji. 1 he witness stated : 

tl I got a slight idea that Shardanandji was the 
same man whom I had heard speaking as 
Subhas Chandra Bose at Farrukhabad.” 

There was another encounter between the witness 
and Bose on the 7th August, '1966, when he went to 
Okhi Math. On neither occasion did Swainiji speak 
to him On 9-10-1967, he met Swamiji again at 
Meerut. Swamiji was then in a motor car and the 
witness was asked to supply 3 kilos of pure cow’s 
milk to him. The milk was obtained from a nearby 
shop and supplied to the passengers in the motor car. 
The Swami, the witness says, was Bose atid he re- 
mained there for about three-quarters of an hour. 

7.20 Yet another encounter took place »n 1968 
when the witness claimed to have remained with the 
Shaulmari Ashram Swami from 27-9-1963 to 
2-10-1968 at Amarkantak in Madhya Pradesh, He 
says that he used to see Swami every day but never 
told him that he had recognised him as Bose. But 
he improved upon the statement a few moments 
later and said : 

“At Amarkantak he once said that he was 
Shardanandji, l told him that I recognised 
him as Netaji and every pore of my body 
knew this. He smiled on my saying this. 


He did not abuse me nor was I garlanded 
with shoes.” 

The witness continued to meet the Baba or Bose 
from time to time. He met him on 7-6-1969 for the 
last time. After that he said he had no further com- 
munication from this Swami nor had he seen him. 

7.21 The reference in the garlanding with a string 
of shoes was to the indignity suffered by Dixit 
(Witness No. 13) when he visited Shaulmari. Bra- 
jendra Swarup thus claimed to have enjoyed Bose’s 
confidence and achieved a more prestigeous status 
than Hira Lai Dixit. But the story of the numerous 
chance encounters narrated by the witness is no less 
false and fictious than Dixit’s contention that the 
Shaulmari Sadhu is in fact Bose. 

7.22 THAKUR SINGH (Witness No. 42), who 
was a member of the Indian National Army in Burma 
is another witness who claims to have met Bose as late 
as April, 1970. His story may be related in his own 
words. Giving evidence on 3-3-1971, he said : 

“I saw Netaji last April. I saw him in Ambala 
but he did not admit that he was Netaji. 
He talked to me from 10 A.M. 
at Ambala. Since I have spent my whole 
life with Netaji ; I was able to recognise 
him. My brother-in-law is a Flight Ser- 
geant in the Indian Air Force posted at 
Ambala. His name is Ishwar Singh. I had 
gone to Chandigarh and he telephoned me 
asking me to come to see him before I 
went to Kapurthala. I went to Ambala 
and he told me that he had met Netaji. 

I asked him how he had met Netaji. He 
said, he would tell me afterwards, I went 
to Kapurthala, and from there, 1 wrote a 
letter to him asking him to let me know 
the details of how and when he had met 
Netaji. The next day my brother-in-law 
came to Kapurthala. He told me that he 
had met Netaji at the house of a certain 
person whose name he did not reveal. My 
brother-in-law showed my letter to 
this man, but the man told him to tear up 
the letter and told me orally, by word of 
mouth, where he and my brother-in-law 
had met Netaji. My brother-in-law tele- 
phoned me at Kapurthala at the Block 
Samiti and called me to Ambala. This 
was in April, 1970. My brother-in-law 
took me to another Air Force Officer’s 
house. I do not know the name of this Air 
Force Officer. Netaji used to come to tins 
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house. Outside the room two oi three 
persons in saffron clothes were sitting, 
and in reply to my query, they said that 1 
could not sec Swamiji. Half an hour, later, 
they permitted me to go and see Swamiji. 

It was only when I told them that my 
name was Col. Thakur Singh and that I 
wanted to see Swamiji that they permitted 
me to go in. For three hours then Swamiji, 
whom I recognised as Netaji, talked to me 
about the politics of various countries and 
what was happening everywhere. At half 
past one he called out, and asked whether 
the midday meal was ready. He told me 
also to go and have my midday meal. 1 
told him 1 wanted to ask a question, and 
then asked him about a unit which had 
been formed in Singapore to which Netaji 
had told me to go. Swamiji was sitting 
alone when 1 went into the room. I recog- 
nised Netaji by his talk and not by his 
appearance because his complexion 
was different. Swamiji was a little darker 
than Netaji, whom 1 had known to be fair- 
complcxioned and pink. I did not recog- 
nise Netaji, when I first went into the 
room and saw him. It was only later when 
talking to him that I realised that he was 
Netaji, I did not ask him why he was 
wearing saffron-coloured clothes. When- 
ever we used to salute Netaji we used to 
close our eyes on account of fear- But I 
did not close my eyes when I saw Swamiji 
that day. He is not an ordinary man. 
When I addressed him as Netaji, he told 
me to shut up. It is not true that he was 
somebody else and not Netaji.” 

All that it need be said about this witness is that he 
defies reason and belief. The story narrated by him 
is manifestly false. 

7.23 I do not propose to examine each and every 
encounter of this kind and will content myself by refer- 
ring to two or three more instances only. The most 
important of these is the incident deposed to by 
Usman Patel (Witness No 32). His story is : 


asked me to go and sec Baba and identify 
him. They had stayed with the Baba for 
some time. They did not know who this 
Baba was. I had not seen this Baba before. 
These two men took me to Nagda. I went 
straight to the hermitage of Baba. Informa- 
tion of my arrival was sent to the Baba. We 
obtained the permission of Baba to see 
him and all of us went inside. There was a 
chowkidar outside, but he, too, was our 
man. The chowkidar belonged to Nagda 
and was engaged by the Baba. It was 
4 P.M. There is no electricity in Nadga. 
There was daylight inside the room. Baba 
was present. Baba was sitting on a charpoy. 
The room measured about 30' x 15'. Wc 
sat about 10 ft. away from the Baba. The 
Baba was then wearing only a loin cloth. 
My two guides told the Baba that they had 
brought Usman Patel, that is myself. The 
Baba began to weep and I also was in 
tears. I wept because I remembered Netaji. 

1 do not know why the Baba wept. There 
was no other reason for my weeping. I 
spoke to Babaji and asked him why he had 
grown a beard and put me in trouble ? 
Baba made no reply. I again said why he 
had ruined us. I told him that he had be- 
come a Sadhu and grown a beard and 
abandoned us. 1 became angry and left the 
Baba and came out.” 

After this somewhat unsatisfactory interview, the 

witness was again taken to the same Baba. 

‘On the second occasion, Babaji called me at 
night. On the second occasion I reached 
Nagda at 6 P.M. The Baba called me 
at 10 P.M. and told me that, in future, if 
1 wanted to see him I should go to him in 
the evening and not during the day ... I 
went inside the room ... I saw the Baba 
had shaved his beard. I went and touched 
the Baba’s feet and sat clown near him. He 
asked me what f was doing- I told him that 
I was working as a labourer wherever I 
could get work.” 


“L went to Nagda after this Commission had sat 
in Bombay. I heard that some Baba had 
come to Nadga. I was told this by a man 
called Shukla from Bhangra near Gwa- 
lior . . ( hit anjix l:*l Sharma, an olliccr of 
the Purest Department also gave me the 
same information . . . These two men 


I he- witness went to Captain Talwar and told him 
that the Baba looked like Netaji. He asked Captain 
fal war to accompany him to Nagda and verify the 
lact for himseli. I he story of the visit is described 
by Captain Talwar (Witness No. 175) himself. Asked 
il he knew Usman Patel, Captain Talwar said that 
he had met him only recently when Patel had gone 
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o see him on August 1 4, 1970. Captain L. C. Talwar 
^ent on to say : — 

“l was sitting in my office. A few' 1NA people 
were surrounding me and he wanted to 
speak to me alone. 1 told him, “Wait a 
bit and let me finish with these people, 
then I will give you a chance”. After that 
I took him to another room, next room and 
he asked me to accompany him to 
Nagda to Swami Jyotirmoy Dev and he also 
asked me to take a few of the INA people 
“because the man, Sadhuji who is Netaji, 
is in danger and he wants some INA people. 

I replied that I cannot take INA men with 
me unless and until 1 am myself satisfied 
that he is Netaji ... On the next morning, 
i.e. the 15th, wo started 1'rom here (Delhi). 
Wc remained one night at Agra because 
the bridge was broken and next day we 
started for Gwalior. 1 6th/ 17th night wc 
were in Gwalior, and on the 1 8th evening 
we reached Shivpur Kalan in District 
Morena. From there I was taken to a house 
that is in village Raipur. I forget to men- 
tion that there was another man also with 
Usman. His name is Kartar Singh. We three 
* had left Delhi on the same day together. 

So, Kartar Singh took me to his own house 
which was in village Raipur. Kartar Singh 
is an agriculturist and he has got some 
land there. He belongs to U. P. and is set- 
tled there . . I wrote a chit on that even- 
ing but it was sent to Swamiji, or Babajh 
whoever he is, the next day. I will show 
you the chit. It is on my own letter-head and 
I wrote : “Respected Swamiji, I am here, 
at Raipur, as desired. I may kindly be 
permitted to have your darshan”. On the 
18th morning, it was sent through a mas- 
senger to Swamiji and the messenger told 
me when he delivered this chit to Swamiji 
he asked for a pencil to make some notes 
and Swamiji wrote this reply with his own 
hand on the back of the chit. In that he 
had written two lines for me : 

“Main nahin janta turn kaun ho aur kis sabab sc 
Raipura main rah rahe ho,” 

(I do not know who you arc and why you arc 
staying in Raipura). 

Then there, was a message for Kartar Singh, which 
read : 


"Kartar Singh, turn bare bchooda aadami ho. 
Kya ab bhi muje satanc so baaz nahin 
aayoge. Eashwar ke liya mujh bridh 

Bant ...” I cannot read On 

receiving this chit, I was very much annoyed 
and asked these people— Usman Patel and 
Kartar Singh, why they had brought me 
here from Delhi. He replied : actually a 
messenger came from the Ashram or the 
Mandir, or whatever it was, and he told me 
that Swamiji wants that you should go to 
Delhi and bring Captain Talwar of the 
I.N-A. So 1 asked him to bring that 
messenger and I will enquire myself.” 

The visit to the Ashram then followed and Captain 
Talwar accompanied by a Sikh Doctor and an Advo- 
cate from Gwalior went to the Ashram on the 20th- 

“We reached there in about half an hour’s time 
and the chowkidar stopped us at the gate. 
Actually I told them not to say that T am 
Captain so and so from Delhi. They asked 
me to keep quite and we shall let you know.” 

The three visitors entered Swamiji’s Ashram. The 
Swami was, apparently, undergoing a fast and was 
extremely weak. The visitors stayed there for about 
five minutes, and spoke to him but the Swami merely 
moved his hands and did not speak. Captain Talwar 
said: 

“I was looking at him from top to bottom and 
from head to feet. When there was no reply 
we thought that he was too weak and so 

we did not want to trouble him ” 

According to him he was not Netaji. 

On the question being repeated Captain Talwar ans- 
wered that the man he saw was not Netaji. 

“I am sure hundred per cent that he was not 
Netaji. His way of talking was also not that, 
of Netaji.” 

Indeed according to Captain Talwar, the Swami was 
extremely angry with Kartar Singh, who, he said, was 
exploiting him. He addressed Kartar Singh in the 
following words: 

“ Aapko short n nahin anti ki mcri is halat main 
mttjhc ilhoka dc kar isc under Ic aayc.” 

(Arc you not ashamed that you have brought 
turn here by deceit to see me in my present 
condition) . 


7.24 A few more witnesses fall into this category 
and a brief reference to their evidence may be made. 
The first of these is Datta Jagtap (Witness No. 83). 
He says that in 1951 two persons complained against 
him to Netaji and Netaji called him at Khalapur, a 
small village near Khopoli on the Bombay-Poona 
Road. These men came with weapons, and under 
duress, took the witness to Khalapur. Netaji, whom 
he knew, because he had seen him twice, once in 
1937-38 at Haripura and the second time at the Tri- 
pura Congress, reprimanded him because he (wit- 
ness) had married the wife of Dr. G. D. Naik, a poli- 
tical leader of Goa. He says that in 1968, he went 
to Manipur to meet Netaji, once again but could not 
do so. The witness’s evidence is a bunch of lies and 
he cannot be believed. There is no reason whatso- 
ever why Bose, living incognito, should have sent for 
a man he did not know and reprimand him. 

7.25 The second witness is P. M. Karapurkar 
(witness No. 84). He is the Agent of the Central 
Bank of India at Sholapur. He claimed that he re- 
ceives direct messages from Bose by tuning in his 
body like a radio receiving apparatus. Nothing further 
need be said about this fatuous story. The witness 
has never met Netaji in person, and has only seen his 
pictures. It passes comprehension how the witness 
is metamorphosed into a radio receiving set or why 
Bose should have chosen him to send messages which 
he (witness) stoutly refuses to disclose, because by 
doing so he would be violating Bose’s confidence. 

7.26 The third witness is S. P. KATTIMATH (Wit- 
ness No. 85). He is the Divisional Officer, Dharwar 
in the Life Insurance Corporation. He said that he 
gets messages from Bose through some of his follow- 
ers and close associates. He, however, declined to 
name the person who brought these messages to him 
and what the substance of the messages was. 

7.27 Another witness whose evidence nnlst be 
noted here is Dr. B. RAMACHANDRA RAO (Wit- 
ness No. 80) . It may be stated, at the outset, that 
he admitted to being a neurological patient, and had 
spent some time in hospitals for treatment. He is 
obviously a person with a deranged mind. His evi- 
dence is at variance from the evidence of other wit- 
nesses. He says that he travelled with Bose in a sub- 
marine from Germany. He says that he was the only 
Indian in the submarine and even excludes the pre- 
sence of Abtd Hussain who is said by every one to 
have accompanied Netaji from Kiel to Sumatra and 
Tokyo Run says (hat Rose did not change (he sub 
marine cifrome, and he travelled in the same iib 
marine from Germany to Tokyo. He says that he 


was Bose's medical attendent, and was at Saigon, at 
the end of the War, when Bose arrived from Bang- 
kok. His story is that* at Bangkok, a member of the 
Harakiri Squad was chosen to pilot the plane which 
Bose, the witness and a number of other persons en- 
tered. It was planned that as the British 14th Divi- 
sion was pressing through and Bose was being hunt- 
ed, a fake air crash should be arranged to save Bose. 

So the plane took off and landed at a Japanese emer- 
gency landing place after 20 or 25 minutes. I he** 
witness went on to say; 

“The pilot and some of the luggage were left in 
the plane, and perhaps 2 or 3 other per- 
sons were also left in the plane. Myself. 
Netaji and 2 or 3 persons also came out. 
The sword of Netaji was in the plane and 
some other belonging of Netaji and some 
of the wearing apparel of Netaji were also 
left in the plane, on the instructions of a 
Japanese intelligence officer. ~ 

Bose was transferred to the Japanese barracks neai 
this emergency landing place. Bose, the witness and 
the other persons in the party stayed at this place foi 
5 or 6 days, ancl then a German submarine arrived 
there. The examination of the witness proceeds thus: 

Q. Did you see Netaji getting into the sub^ 
marine? 

A: After the submarine arrived he was in con- 
ference for a lot of time as to where to go 
and what to do. He asked the command- 
er, “Can you just push us to USSR? 5 ’ 

Q: In your presence he asked this? 

A: Yes, Netaji asked the Commander of the 
submarine. But he was not sure- Subsquently 
the submarine left after erasing the Swas- 
tika mark. 

Lhe witness stayed on for 2 or 3 days and then came 
to Singapore. 

7,28 It is quite clear that the story narrated by the 
witness is no more than the outcome of halucination ^ 
or the product of a demented mmd' Nothing more 
need be said about this witness. 

a 

7,29. Rajaram Dixit (Witness No 26), an advo- 
cate of Mainpuri in the State of Uttar Pradesh, is an- 
other instance of psychopathy, for his story is so utter- 1 
!y fantastic that only a person with a deranged mind 
could have narrated it in : II seriousness, as Dixit un- 
doubtedly did. This, in brief, is what he said : 
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7.30 Dixit's father died when he. was only 14 
months old but his father’s sisters son Raghuvimlra 
Dayal who was a Sadhu and a Guru, adopted him and 
trained him to work on the National Congress from 
the early age of 6. Dixit grew up to be a zealous pat- 

* riot and a true congressman: but when in 1938 or 
1939, Bose paid a visit to Kanpur, where Dixit was 
now living, he disobeyed the party's advice to abstain 
from taking part in welcoming Bose. “I took pride in 

breaking such advice rather than in its strict obser- 
vance”, he said- Dixit, though only 21 at the time, made 
all arrangements for Rose’s reception and his adress to 
a mammoth gathering in Shardhanand Park. Bose ar- 
rived, was received and was seen off by Dixit, but on 
that occasion, the only word he was able to say to 
Bose was “Namaste”, because Bose’c motor car was 
surrounded by a group of admirers, an 1 Dixit could 
not get close enough to sav more. 

7.31. The next time when Bose visited Kanpur, to 
address a meeting, Dixit sat with him on the dais. This 
sudden catepulting into prominence and Bose’s confi- 
dence was achieved not by writing to Bose or conver- 
sing with him but through what must have been a 

* process of thought communication. In obedience to a 
secret instruction sent by Guru Raghuvfndra Dayal 
from his death bed. he (Dixit) waited for an oppor- 
Wmtiy to have contact with Bose, and the opportunity 

* io achieve this objective was afforded by Bose's 
second visit to Kanpur. By then the British authorities 
had received intelligence reports of Dixit’s political 

* leanings, and had sent a posse of C.I.D. men to sur- 
round him. Contact with Bose was lost after this visit 
when Bose left the country and went away to Ger- 
many. In course of time, Dixit read newspaper re- 
ports of Bose’s death in an aircrash at Taihoku, but 
he disbelieved the story, “because I knew that Netaji 
is a superman having a big diplomatic brain.” 

7.32 In 1950, Dixit had the good fortune to see 
Bose again. The meeting took place in strange cir- 
cumstances at Bombay. The Rajkumari of Mainpuri, 
also known as the Rani Sahiba, fell seriously ill, and 
she asked Dixit to help her. He took her to Lucknow 
where the doctors advised her to go for treatment at 

. the Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital in Bombay. 

* v Dixit made the arrangements and the Rani Sahiba, ac- 

companied by the wife of the Governor of Uttar Pra- 
desh arrived in Bombay. Dixit stayed in Bombay while 
the Rani Sahiba was being given medical attention. 

7.33 Whenever Dixit came out of his house in Born 

. bay and wherever he went he “was surrounded by 
hundreds of foreign girls”, who were all spies of dif- 
ferent nationalities. This strange assembly of girls, 
known to be spies, however, did not arouse the curio- 
sity of any one, and not even the police took any 


notice of their unconcealed, almost brazen, subver- 
sive activities. Once an attempt was made to shoot 
Dixit by Nanavaty, an officer of the Indian Navy, who 
became notorious for killing his wife’s paramour. Ac- 
cording to Dixit, Nanavaty and his wife were “first- 
class spies of Britain”. One day Dixit was taking the 
air and walking along the road by the sea-side, when 

‘All of a sudden, a healthy and stout man, 
guarded by another man, came to me. And 
the moment he came near me, he said, 
“Look here. I am Netaji.” He was dressed 
in the dress of a Kabuliwalla. And I had 
a serious and thorough look at his face 
like this, to see whether he was Subhas 
Babu or somebody else. And I was convin- 
ced that he was Subhas Babn. Then I 

began to dance.” 

The witness suited his action to the words, by 
performing a brief terpischorian act. The examina- 
tion of the witness proceeded thus : 

Commission : Did a crowd collect there ? 

Shri Dixit : Not at all, because we were only 

three, the guard, Netaji and I. I for- 
got to tell him anything because of 
joy at that time for two minutes. I 
was so much overjoyed. 

Commission : He also watched you dance ? 

Shri Dixit : He laughed very loudly, he burst 
into laughter. Then, after that, Sir, 

I said to him, ‘You are here. Have 
you come to know of the tragedy 
which happened to me He said, 
'Yes, I know. You were going to 
be shot dead by the British spies. 
And they are British spies. I have 
already this information with me.’ 

7.34 Dixit said that he had a long discussion with 
Bose on that occasion. He told him that he (Dixit) 
had been approached by conspirators, who had plan- 
ned Mahatama Gandhi’s murder, to join them. Dixit, 
towever, refused. Witness, therefore, claims to have 
had previous information of Mahatama Gandhiji’s mur- 
der, but he was not examined by the Kapur Commis- 
sion investigating into the matter, theough (he says) 
he sent an affidavit to the Commission. It is obvious 
that Mr. Justice Kapur declined to belive Dixit’s ab- 
surd story and thought it unnecessary to examine 
him personally. 

7.35 Dixit went on to say : 

“In the roaring voice of a lion be told me, ‘I 
assure von a day will come when I will 
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made a thorough probe in this matter and 
put it before the whole world, i give you 
this suggestion. Don't care for anybody 
else in this world. He gave this suggestion 

Only his bodyguard 

was there. Nobody else came. Nobody else 
was there. Nobody else, except his guard 
was allowed to be present there." Question- 
ed if he and Bose had sat close to one 
another, the witness said : “We were in- 
telligent enough to take our scats in sepa- 
rate places, and to talk in such a manner 
that others would not come there, nor could 
listen to what we were talking. We were 
intelligent people talking. He gave me his 
assurance in a roaring voice.** 

The witness’s examination proceeded: 

'ommission : But when anybody roars, usually in 
Bombay, a crowd collects 

hri Dixit : The roaring was just for me, just 
for my hearing, not for others. Then, 
My Lord, when he gave this assu- 
rance, I stopped weeping, and 1 was 
again very happy and 1 again star- 
ted dancing out of joy, because he 
gave me this assurance. Then 1 was 
very angry and he was smiling at 
the 

Commission : Very angry ? Lor what? 

Shri Dixit : Yes, Sir, because this was the Iasi 
meeting, I was angry with my fate. But he 
was smiling. Then again, in the end, in a 
loud voice. Netaji told me, ‘Do your duty. 
Don't care for anyone else in this world. I 
am there. I am alive’, and lie gave me the 
order also, pointing out to those girls, ‘Go 
and do your duty there- This is the country’s 
cause.’ 

Commission : What sort of duty would it be with 
the girls there? 

Shri Dixit : Having to unearth the secrets of the 
foreign countries by having contacts with 
them”. 

7.36 The witness was asked if he had spoken about 
his meeting to anyone, and he replied : “No, Sir. 

declared, therefore, that Netaji was alive. Where- 
ver I went people came to me and put this question: 
s Netaji alive? And I said, he is alive- Then they 
bought that I was mad.”. 

7,37. The thin! and the last meeting with Bose 
aok place at Mainpuri in February or March 1969. 


On that occasion Bose Wih in the Rani Sahibn s gar- 
den and Dixit went to see him there. Bose was alone « 
and was wearing a lungi round h»s nether limbs, while 
the upper part of his body was bare. He was, however, 
wearing, what the witness called ‘precious shoes’, 
precious because ‘they were very beautiful to look at.’ 

Bose wanted to have a bath at the tubewell and Dixit 
asked his servant to work the tubewell motor. Dixit 
said that he was quite sure that he recognised the per- , 
son whom he had met in Bombay and whom he had 
met earlier in Kanpur. Bose stayed in Mainpuri for 
5 days, conversing with the witness every day, also n 
he drank the milk of a black cow arranged by Dixit. 

Said Dixit : 

“I thought for Netaji, I must make special ar- 
rangements for his food. He said: ‘I do not 
take food or fruit.’ Then l said : ‘Would you 
like cow’s milk? He said : ‘Yes, that is the 
correct thing.' So I arranged for this black 
cow- It used to roam about in the garden, 
eating the grass the whole day and it used 
to give the best milk.”. 

7.38 Finally, the witness claimed to have received 

messages from Bose and the latest message he received 
was on Christmas day in 1970. Bose on that occasion 
told him that he would keep a strict watch over the 
proceedings of the present Commission. ' , 

7.39 No comment on this palpably false and fantas- 
tic story is called for. That Dixit, an obsercure lawyer 
of Mainpuri, should have been singled out by Bose for 
clandestine meetings and intimate conversation could 
only have been imagined by a diseased mind or a 
person so utterly lost to all regard for truth that he 
could on oath, tel! blatant and transparent lies. 

7.40 It will be seen from these narratives that there 
is no dearth of stories invented to prove that Bose is 
still alive. Knowing Bose’s character, his tempera- 
ment, his antecedents and the part he played both 
before and after his departure from India in January 
1941, it is impossible to believe that he could have 
conducted himself in the manner described in the 
above stories. There was no need for Bose to mas- 
querade himself as a sadhu or a Swami and while ^ 
revealing his identity to persons whom he had known 
slightly only he need not have asked them to keep 
the matter secret. He is alleged to have appeared 
with his face completely uncovered in public places 
such as ihe funeral of Pandit Nehru, as a member of 
the Mongolian delegation to China and so being re- 
cognised by the persons who knew him well. Yet, at 
the same time, we are asked to believe that Bose was 
taking every precaution to conceal his identity so 


much so that he made gestures of silence to those 
whom he met, and asked them not to reveal his iden- 
tity. The meetings were, in all cases, accidental and 
quite unanticipated. But they never had any pur- 
pose or any meaning. Most of the persons who 
claimed to have met him were not his intimate asso- 
ciates or political workers personally known to him. 
Some of them had never met him in person and their 
) knowledge of his facial features was gained from old 
photographs. Others were certainly not on such inti- 
mate terms with him that he should have singled them 
out for a private indeed, a conspiratorial discussion. 
The complete collection of these stories reads like 
Arabian Nights Entertainments or exploit* in a 
strange wonderland in which nothing seems real or 
rational. In the same category falls the story related 
by Gora Chand Sanyal (Witness No. 6) who says 
that he was in charge of the prisoners of war camp 
in Singapore in August or September, 1945. San- 
vaFs story is not a direct story, for it is merely an 
account he heard from someone else. It is interest- 
ing because it is indicative of the manner in which 
witness in the course of this inquiry' have tried to 
strain human credibility in their endeavour to add 
importance to themselves. He says that among the 
prisoners in Singapore was Kazu Hiko in the Jurang 
Road camp, who acted as Bose’s driver. Sanyal 
^ said:- 

“One day when I was working in the camp, de- 
tailing the Japanese drivers for driving con- 
voys, clearing debris and different other 
works, this Kazu Hiko came to me and told 
me a very interesting story about Netaji's 
mysterious departure from Singapore. To 
be very frank, as I love Nctaji, as 1 adore 
Nctaji and as I worship Nctaji 1 wa* very 
inquisitive to learn the story from him. He 
told me that along with the Japanese Gene- 
ral and these two swords he drove Netaji 
along Bukidimah Road down to the sub- 
marine base and Nctaji told this driver to 
wait there for half an hour and if they did 
not return by that time the driver should 

take the car back to the camp They 

did not return and afterwards 1 told the 
driver to drive my car and as a matter of 
fact I appointed him as my own driver. 
So long as 1 stayed in the camp, this Kazu 
Hike was driving my car, and one day he 
handed over the two swords to me when he 
came to know that I came from Calcutta, 
the place of Netaji.’ 1 

One of the two swords is said to be the one which 
Bose wore with his military uniform. The manner in 
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which the swords were brought back to India was 
also unusual. According to Sanyal these swords were 
kept concealed in a rubber plantation in Singapore. 
Then, when he was returning to India he brought 
them in his hold-all. He says that, one evening, he 
happened to meet the late Air Marshal Subrato 
Mukherjee and asked him to take him to India. The 
Air Marshal was going to India in his plane and gave 
a seat to Sanyal. Sanyal brought those swords to 
India, handed them over to his mother where they 
remained unknown for several years. The witness 
disclosed the possession of the swords only in 1969 
when he spoke of the matter to Moni Chakraborty, 
a reporter of the newspaper, Jugantar. The story was 
then published in Jugantar of 3-4-1969 (Exhibit No. 
W-8/E). The entire story narrated by Sanyal con- 
stitutes hearsay evidence, for he is merely stating 
what he heard from Kazu Hiko. The identity of the 
swords has not been established by independent evi- 
dence- and the long period of complete silence on the 
part of the witness is a factor which induces disbelief 
of the witness’s testimony. I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the Air Marshal would, disregard military 
rules and carry a passenger in his special plane when 
there was no urgency about Sanyal’s return to India, 
and there was no other reason for departing from the 
norms of conduct. 

7.41 The last piece of evidence in this category to 
which a reference must be made is the story told by 
Usman Patel of a fake crash at Taipei to cover 
Bose's escape. He says that he was one of the 30 in 
the battalion which constituted Bose’s bodyguard. He 
remained Bose’s bodyguard till the 18th August, 
1945. His story is as follows: — 

*On the 18th of August, I accompanied Netaji 
at 8 or 8.30 A.M. We reached Saigon at 
about 10.30 A.M. We stayed there for an 
hour and a half. There the aircraft was 
refuelled. We left Saigon at 1 1.30 A.M. 
Wc reached Taipei at about 12.30 or 12.45 

There were in all four persons in 

the aircraft, including the pilot of the plane 
as the fourth man. Nctaji, Col. Habibur 
Rahman and myself were the three persons 
and the pilot the fourth one 

Q: How big was the aircraft ? Was it a big one 
or a small one in which you went to Tai- 
pei from Singapore ? 

A : It was neither a small aircraft nor a big air- 
craft. It was enough to accommodate 8 or 
10 passengers. When wc landed at Taipei, 
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Mr. Rash Behari Bose’s wife and her two 
sons and Japanese officers Nikame and So- 
mane were present. These people were all 
in the resthouse and they came to welcome 
Netaji. A little later, Mrs. Rash Behari 
Bose asked the Japanese sepoys to give both 
of us. Col. Habibur Rahman and myself food- 
So, Col. Habibur Rahman and I went to the 
mess. The food was ready , and I had 
taken only 2 or 3 morsels, when a Japanese 
came and said that I was wanted by Netaji. 
I left my food and ran to Netaji. Netaji 
asked me to set fire to the aircraft. I pick- 
ed up two two-gallon tins of petrol. I en- 
tered the aircraft. The pilot was sitting in 
his scat. I sprinkled petrol on all the seats 
and other places. After sprinkling petrol, 
I came near the door of the aircraft, and 
with a lighted match, set fire to the aircraft. 
I was, at that time, standing inside the air- 
craft near the door. 1 jumped out and at- 
oncc the pilot took off the plane. The 
plane would have gone up about 50 feet. 
The pilot took the aircraft upto 50 or 60 
feet. Then he crashed it to the ground. 
He himself parachuted out. The pilot land- 
ed on the ground first and he ran to where 

Netaji was I went to Netaji. Netaji 

sang a song. Rash Behari Bose’s wife and 
her two sons and Japanese Captains Ni- 
kamc and Somane and Japanese Sepoys, 
all sang the song. Col. Habibur Rahman 
ran to the plane to take out his box. He 
took out the box and in doing so, he sus- 
tained several burn injuries. He suffered 
injuries in his hand and on his face. He 

also sustained a cut on his big toe 

Netaji took off his military clothes and put 

on Japanese clothes Netaji asked me to 

stand near a pillar on one side. The Japa- 
nese soldier tied my hands to the pillar of 
the rest-house. After this, the Japanese 
tied a bandage over my eyes. 

Then Netaji said, see Patel, time is bad. Enemy 
is cm all the four sides. It is difficult for 
me to save myself and I (Patel) should go 
back to India. After this all of them went 
away. I do not know where they went 
away because 1 could not see as my eyes 
were bandaged. Some time later, the 
Japanese soldiers untied me from the pillar. 

I saw Col. Habibur Rahman was lying 
down. Except one or two soldiers there 
was no one at all. Habibur Rahman was 


taken to the hospital. I got an empty-shell 
and put Netaji’s clothes in this and buried 
it in a trench which was there. 1 covered 
it with earth and levelled it." 

When questioned if he had related the story to any- 
one, he said: 

“I did not relate the story of the burning of the 
aircraft, its crash and the disappearance of 
Netaji either to Mahatma Gandhi or to 
Mr. Nehru because India was not at that 
time free. I did not relate the story to any- 
one till I appeared before the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee. When the Shah Nawaz 
Khan Committee was still in India and 
before it left for Japan, I went and related 
the whole story to Mr. Nehru. I related the 
story also to Shah Nawaz Khan. Shah 
Nawaz Khan did not permit me to appear 
before the Committee to give evidence. I 
did not approach any newspaper reporter 
at that time nor did I tell anyone my story.” 

The witness claimed that he knew Mr. Nehru well 
and Mr. Nehru had conferred favours on him. 

7.42 The story of his visit to Mr. Nehru is describ- 
ed as follows: — 

“At Delhi I tried to see Mr. Nehru for three 
days, but f could not see him. On the 
fourth day I put on my INA uniform and 
went to his residence. I stood up at the 
gate of Mr. Nehru’s residence when he 
came home in his car. He recognised me 
because he had seen me frequently at the 
Red Fort. He got down from the car and 
put his hand on my shoulder and asked 
me: ‘Patel, when did you come?’ He ask- 
ed me why I had not seen him before. 
I told him that I was waiting there for three 
days and [ was not allowed to enter. He 
took me inside the house- I was given 
food, and Mr. Nehru was sitting opposite 
me. Suddenly, I thought I saw Netaji 
standing there. [ left my food and stood 
up. 1 told Mr. Nehru the full story. 1 
fell down at his feet and begged him to 
take me with him so that I could show 
him the place where Netaji’s clothes had 

been buried by me r left Nehru’s 

bungalow and went to Maulana Azad’s 
bungalow. Maulana Azad recognised me. 
1 asked Maulana Azad what the truth was 
and he told me that ‘1 had been with Nehru 


and had talked with him.’ L said that 
unless he told the whole truth, I would 

commit suicide in his presence 

He told me that he was going to write a 
book before he died and that he would 
mention this matter in that book.” 

It is clear that Usman Patel is either given to 
halucinations or has woven a completely false story 
round two basic facts viz. Habib is said to have sus- 
tained burn injuries and Mauiana Azad wrote a book 


of which some pages are not to be revealed for 
several years. The witness has tried to include these 
two facts in his story. The story, however, is totally 
at variance with the version of Bose’s journey as 
narrated by all other witnesses, and according, to him 
Bose left Saigon on the 17th August and not on the 
18th. 

7.43. I find it impossible to accept any part of the 
story narrated by this witness. 


EIGHT 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


8.1 In this chapter I shall discuss a number of 
miscellaneous matters without mention of which this 
report would lack the virtue of completeness. I shall 
first take up the role played by Prof. Samar Guha in 
these proceedings. 

8.2 Prof. Samar Guha may be said to be the Prime 
mover and initiator of these proceedings. It was his 
zeal and persistence which finally prevailed upon the 
Government of India to institute the present inquiry 
and appoint this Commission. He took a live interest 
in the proceedings, and testified before the Commis- 
sion on three separate occasions. He went to Taiwan 
and was present there when the Commission paid a 
visit to that place to inspect the airfield where Bose’s 
plane is alleged to have crashed and to gather what- 
ever evidence was available there. He has made 
several statements in Parliament and at press 
conference about the subject matter of the inquiry. 
He, therefore, deserves more than a passing mention 
of the role he has played. 

8.3 Prof. Guha is an active member of the Forward 
Bloc and a dedicated, uncompromising follower of 
Netaji. I have little doubt that he has been actuated 
by the highest motives in doubting the truth of the 
crash story and in trying to unravel the mystery of 
Bose’s disappearance. I cannot, however, help 
observing that he has lent too ready an ear to gossip, 
rumour, conjecture and fantasies woven by interested 
individuals. He has accepted newspaper reports as 
reliable evidence of the published facts, though in 
many cases, these reports were inspired by sensation- 
mongering reporters or were given publicity by 
individuals who had scant respect for truth. This 
attitude, unfortunately, led him into making a political 
issue of what should have remained a national cause 
to which every one should have brought an impartial 
mind, an unswerving determination to seek the truth 
and a stern resistance to emotion-charged gullibility. 
Prof. Guha’s zeal led him to convert his pursuit of 
truth into a predatory bunt in which the objectives 
were the report of the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee 
and the story of Bose's death caused by an air crash. 


This was regrettable because be who seeks the truth 
does not set out with the prepossessed notion of dis- 
proving a hypothesis or theory. The impartial, 
unprejudiced mind has no blot on its copy book which 
must be erased before the new score can be written 
down. Shri Guha’s passionate anxiety to disprove 
Bose’s death made him interpret every piece of 
evidence, every rumour, every conjecture only in 
terms of his personal prepossessions rather than 
objectively and judiciously. 

8.4 A formal appearance on behalf of the All- 
India Forward Bloc was first entered on 2-11-1970 
when Shri Amar Prasad Chakraborty represented the 
All-India Forward Bloc before the Commission. He 
presented a petition which is a long and rambling 
political harangue containing nothing of any value to 
the Commission or any material which would advance 
the inquiry. There are certain conjectures and 
speculations, and a great deal of adverse critcism of 
Mr. Nehru and of the Government. There is no 
statement of facts, no indication of any evidence that 
would throw light on the manner of Bose’s disappear- 
ance. There is a reference to the opinions expressed 
by Gandhiji and Nehru but no mention of what these 
opinions were based on. The sum and substance of 
his long statement is that Bose was a great patriot, 
brave, resourceful and dynamic, and despite repeated 
professions and declarations to the contrary, the 
Government of India has, for a long time, believed 
in his continued existence in the land of the living. 
The Government was, however, determined to 
suppress the truth and hamper any objective inquiry 
into what actualy occurred 

8.5 This proved to be a wholly unjustified charge, 
and there is not the slightest evidence to support it. 
The motive behind this charge is the political opposi- 
tion of the Forward Bloc to the party in power, and 
a number of false and illogical inferences from per- 
fectly innocent acts and official announcements of the 
Government of India. There is, for instance, the 
repeated harping on the failure of the Government to 
file a statement in these proceedings in accordance 
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with Rule 3 of the Central Commissions of Inquiry 
(Procedure) Rules, 1960 framed under Section 12 of 
the Commissions of Inquiry Act, and the failure of 
the Government of India to place at the Commission’s 
disposal all files, documents and other evidence 
relating to Bose’s disappearance. The matter was 
discussed by me in my Order dated 2-11-1970 by 
which I disposed of the petition and the oral sub- 
missions made by Shri Amar Prasad Chakraborty in 
support of the petition. 1 ruled, by that order, that 
the terms of reference specifying the scope of the 
inquiry, clearly implied that the Government had no 
case to advance or to prove, and this Commission was 
completely free to determine the truth and submit 
its report. I also ruled that no case of concealment 
of evidence had been made out against the Govern- 
ment, and that I would, in due course, call for such 
files and documents as appeared to be relevant. 
This is what, indeed, happened. As and when I 
received information regarding files and documents 
which could throw light on the subject matter of my 
inquiry, I sent the appropriate requisition to the 
Government. The requisition was invariably com- 
plied with and all files and documents asked for were 
made available, except one file which was said to 
have been destroyed in the ordinary course of routine 
according to which old and unwanted files are des- 
troyed to lighten the burden of the record rooms. 
Prof. Guha, however, persisted in his complaint that 
the Government had not assisted the Commission and 
had placed impediments in its path and deliberately 
withheld evidence. I have, at several places, in the 
course of this report stated that the Government un- 
hesitatingly placed all material in its possession at the 
Commission’s disposal, and whenever necessary 
obtained material from other countries through its 
diplomatic channels. 


8.6. Prof. Guha has no personal knowledge of what 
happened to Bose. His knowledge is derived from 
what he has heard and read. From the information 
so collected he has argued a case for disbelieving the 
crash story. His evidence, therefore, is pure hearsay 
^ and thus possessed of no probative value. His state- 
ment. can no doubt, be used as a kind of clue or 
(pointer which if followed up, may or may not lead to 
■ evidence which would be both relevant and admissible 
according to the law of evidence. But the inferences 
drawn by Prof. Samar Guha and the reasoning adopted 
* by him are wholly inadmissible, as they constitute 
nothing but the personal opinion of Prof. Guha which 
lies beyond the purview of Section 45 of the Indian 
Evidence Act. 

8.7 I shall, however, cite a few instances of the 
kind of evidence which Prof. Guha relies upon and 
which led him to the conviction that the entire story 


of the air crash on the Taihoku airfield and the subse- 
quent death of Bose is not only false but was deli- 
berately fabricated by the Japanese military authorities. 
Prof. Guha was shown photographs of Vira Dhamma- 
vara and the Mongolian Delegation of Peking and a 
photograph of the Shaulmari Ashram Baba. Prof. 
Guha categorically stated that the last photograph was 
a fake document. Regarding the first two photographs 
he said that he could not be certain, but he was 
doubtful if they represented Bose. He went on to 
say that Surendra Mohan Ghosh had gone to Shaulmari 
Ashram and met the Baba there. Shri Ghosh had 
also formed the opinion that the Baba was not Netaji, 
but Prof. Guha went on to say that there were many 
circumstances which led to the falsity of the crash story. 
First there was the delay by the Japanese in broad- 
casting the news of the crash. He interpreted the 
delay as proof that the story of the crash was only 
a cover for Bose’s escape to safety. The delay is, 
however, not susceptible of such explanation and may 
well have been due to a number of other causes such 
as the chaotic conditions prevailing at Taipei at that 
period, the lack of any communication facilities in the 
hospital in which Bose died, or Japan’s preoccupation 
with more urgent matters. 

8.8 Prof. Guha mentioned some documents which 
he had seen in Japan and East Germany. He, how- 
ever, was not able to specify the documents, and his 
statement on this point was extremely vague and 
inconclusive- He then mentioned an article in the 
Pravada in which it was stated that Bose could not 
be given asylum in Russia. Prof. Samar Guha did 
not say that he had read the article himself, nor did 
he mention the date upon which this article appeared, 
although from the context it appears that the article 
was published in 1945. The substance of this article 
was interpreted by Prof. Samar Guha as a cover be- 
cause he thought that Russia was friendly towards Bose 
and so a contrary assertion in the Pravada could only 
be intended to distract attention and provide an alibi 
for Bose. The inference drawn by Prof. Guha is 
wholly unjustified. In any event, a copy of the relevant 
issue of Pravada has nol been produced, and I cannot 
hold that such a statement appeared in that paper. 
Then again. Prof. Guha stated that Gandhiji had said 
on one occasion that even if somebody showed him 
the ashes of Netaji, he would not believe that Bose 
was dead. This statement, even if it was really made 
by Gandhiji, cannot disprove the crash story. Its 
contradiction is furnished by Prof. Guha himself when 
he said that after Col. Mabibur Rahman had met 
Gandhiji and given him the account of the air crash, 
Gandhiji said: “After meeting Col. Mabibur Rahman, 
I would ask my countrymen to believe what Mabibur 
Kali mail said.” Therefore, according to Prof. Guha 
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himself, Gandhiji believed Habibur Rahman s story. 
Another piece of evidence mentioned by Prof. Guha 
is an article published in the Nation, a newspaper run 
By Sarat Chandra Bose. This article was printed 
below the headline "Netaji in China". The article 
is not before us but whatever may have been written 
in the Nation, does not prove the truth of the facts 
narrated. Another matter mentioned by Prof. Guha 
is that when Mr. Nehru paid a visit to the Rankoji 
Temple in Tokyo, he wrote in the visitor’s book: 
“May the message of Budha bring peace to mankind". 
Prof. Guha has expressed surprise at the omission of 
Netaji’s name from the remarks written by Mr. Nehru 
in the book ; but the omission does not prove that 
Netaji was alive or that Nehru entertained an opinion 
which supported such a hypothesis. Prof. Guha next 
said that Nehru had on one occasion told Shri K. K. 
Shah that he did not believe in Bose’s death. Shri 
Shah was examined as a witness by the Commission 
and he categorically denied that Nehru had made any 
such remark to him. Another statement made by 
Prof. Guha relates to Mr. Justice Radha Binod Paul. 
“Mr. Paul told me that on going through the papers 
of Japanese documents and others in connection with 
the War Crimes Tribunal he was convinced that there 
is no proof of the reported death of Netaji”. Mr. 
Justice Paul, however, never took the trouble to men- 
tion the material contained in the documents, nor did 
he hold any inquiry into the matter. A somewhat 
vague statement made by him that the matter of Bose’s 
death demands a thorough investigation cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that Mr. Justice Paul was convinced 
of Bose’s continued existence, on cogent material which 
he had examined or that he had seen any positive 
disproof of the crash story. Yet another vague state- 
ment is attributed to Mr. Ba Maw, formerly Prime 
Minister of Burma. When questioned about Bose's 
death, he said: “Yes, myself and Dr. Wang were also 
reported to have died in a plane crash”. Mr. Maw 
is not alleged to have possessed any first hand infor- 
mation about Bose and a statement of this kind throws 
no light whatsoever on Bose’s disappearance. Again, 
Prof. Guha claims that Shah Nawaz Khan repeatedly 
told him that he did not believe in Bose’s death. Shah 
Nawaz Khan himself, however, did not corroborate 
Prof. Guha on this point, and in his evidence, he 
expressed his unequivocal belief in the truth of the 
crash story. In the same way, Prof. Samar Tiuha says 
that Hyashida said that he had not carried Bose’s 
ashes to Tokyo. Hyashida in his book Netaji Suhfias 
Chandra Bose , however, has clearly mentioned this 
fact. The book was produced before Shah Nawaz 
Khan and a copy is also before me. The Iasi piece 
of evidence to winch I shall refer is a copy of the 
Interpress Report produced by Prof. Guha. This is 
a German publication, but it cannot he said to throw 


any light whatsoever on the subject matter of this 
inquiry. When Prof. Samar Guha was asked if he 
had. in the course of his life, met anyone who had 
personally seen Bose after the date of his reported 
death, he replied that he had not. 

8.9 Mention must also be made of Prof. Guha’s 
well intentioned activity at Taipei during the Com- V 
mission’s visit to that place. He tried to contact 
individuals possessing first hand knowledge of the 
events of August 18, 1945, and to discover document- 
arv evidence proving or disproving Bose’s death from 
the records of the hospital where he was alleged to 
have been treated. No eye witness of the air crash, 
no member of the hospital staff who had been on duty 
in August 1945 could be found. The official who 
was incharge of the crematorium in 1945 was dead, 
so was the Mayor of Taipei who arrived there some 
time after August 18, 1945, and who is said to have 
made some sort of enquiry into the matter. Not 
that the Mayor’s report, if available, would have been 
admissible in evidence, for it would be nothing more 
than the opinion of an individual. Prof. Guha, how- $ 
ever, succeeded in obtaining copies of two documents, 
one of which purports to be the death certificate of 
one Ta Ts’ang Yi Lang (Okura Ichiro), male, born 
on April 9, 1900, who was an Agent of the Land 
Forces, Taiwan Army Command, and who died at 
Taipei at 4 p.in. on August 19, 1945. of a heart- 
attack. This certificate was issued by Ho T’en Teng 
Tai Chili (Tsuru Ta Nobori Dai Shi), who was an 
Officer on Probation, Army Hospital, Army Health 
Department, Taipei. The other document was a per- 
mit to cremate the dead body of the same Ta Ts’ang 
Yi Lang f Okura Ichiro), who was to be cremated 
at 6 p.m. on August 22, 1945, at Taipei crematorium, 
the name of the person to whom the licence was issued 
could not be deciphered from the photostat copy. 

8.10 Prof. Guha, while tendering these documents, 
stated that both of them related to Bose, Later he 
argued that since the name and other particulars, 
stated in the copies, did not correspond with Bose 
or the doctor who claims to have treated him, the i 
documents could not relate to Bose, and therefore, 
Bose’s death and the cremation of his dead body had 
been disproved, I have dealt with this self-defeating , 
argument in Chapter Five, and mention it here be- 
cause Prof. Guha used these documents to make a 
highly indiscreet statement to the press at Taipei and % 
again on his return to India. This is what he is 
reported to have told the Press at Taipei on July 17, 

1973 : — 

‘Hie mission inquiring into the fate of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose has found no proof 
whatsoever that he died at Taipei.” 
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Mr. Guha went on to say that some reports by 

( British and U. S. intelligence hinted Bose had escaped 
from Taipei to the Soviet Union. 

t 8.11. On returning to Delhi, Mr. Guha made several 
statements to the press, three news-items based on 
these statements are quoted below : 

^ “NETAJI DID NOT DIE IN CRASH : GUHA 
Hindustan Times Correspondent. 

New Delhi July 24 — Mr. Samar Guha, M.P., who 
visited Taiwan along with the Netaji Inquiry 
Commission, told newsmen here today that 
he found ‘no proof whatsoever’ of the alleg- 
ed death of Netaji in a plane crash at Taipei 
on August 18, 1945. 

He said that according to some, a body was cre- 
mated but nobody was allowed to see it. The 
Commission found two certificates, one issu- 
• ed by the Municipality and other by the cre- 

matorium authority, but on deciphering the 
Japanese language, it transpired* that the 
name of the person was not Netaji but of a 
Japanese Army Officer. This and other 
facts placed before the Commission made 
him feel that the reported dealh of Netaji in 
^ the plane crash could not have been possible. 

Hindustan Times July 25, 1973” 

• 8.12. It will be seen at once that the report is mis- 

leading. The certificates were not found by the Com- 
mission, but were obtained by Shri Guha himself who 
presented them to the Commission alleging first that, 
they related to Bose, and then denying their connec- 
tion with Bose and arguing that Bose did not die and 
his dead body was not cremated. He was thus argu- 
ing from professedly false premises. I have already 
dealt with this matter and pointed out that the certi- 
ficates have no probative value because they do not 
purport to relate to Bose’s death and his cremation. 

8.13. Shri Guha made two other statements to the 
press, one of which was published in the Statesman of 
• ^Jfltily 25, 1973 and is in the following terms : 

“New Delhi, Tuesday — Mr. Samar Guha, M.P. 
r convenor of the National Committee to 

« assist the Netaji Inquiry Commission, said in 

a statement today that “Our investigation in 
• Taipei made us feel that there is no valid 

reason to believe the story of the reported 
death of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in the 
alleged plane crash in Taipei on August 18* 
1945.” 


8.14. Shri Guha was thus pronouncing final judge- 
ment on the subject matter of the Commission’s in- 
quiry. The second statement was published by the 
Patriot in its issue of July 24, 1973, which is as 
follows : 

“Socialist leader Samar Guha, yesterday told 
newsmen that the Commission could not get 
any conclusive evidence on the IN A Chiefs 
death in an aircrash and subsequent crema- 
tion of the body.” 

He said : “On investigation in Taipei in Taiwan 
made us feel that there was no valid reason 
to believe the story of the reported death of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in the alleged 
plane crash on 18 August, 1945, the news 
in relation to which was officially circulated 
by the then Government of Japan. 

“Prof. Guha substantiated his statement by stat- 
ing that a former airport unit officer of Tai- 
pei, Mr. Lin Chwan, who was an employee 
of the air force hospital in the month of 
August 1945, told the Commission that he 
saw a very fair looking, tall Indian in a par- 
tially bandaged condition in a single room, 
sitting most of the time on his bed in a dig- 
nified, calm posture. 

Mr. Lin said the patient ‘disappeared’ from the 
hospital after three or four days. 

Prof. Guha said that this report contradicted the 
official report of the Government of Japan 
that Netaji was taken to the South Gate Mili- 
tary Hospital where he died. 

Prof. Guha said that the evidence recorded by the 
first inquiry commission headed by Shah 
Nawaz Khan differed from the facts gathered 
by the present Commission. 

For instance, he pointed out the different dates 
given in the official version of the death and 
the records traced out at the Health Depart- 
ment of Taipei. While Tokyo broadcast the 
date and time of the air crash as 18 August, 
1945 at 9 p.m., the Health Department re- 
corded the accident on 19th August at zero 
hour. 

Similarly, Prof. Guha added, while the official 
broadcast said that the body of the Netaji 
was cremated, the Health Department and 
crematorium records contained the names of 
a Japanese general and some air force per- 
sonnel as killed and cremated. 
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According to department rules, no person could 
be cremated without a death certificate from 
the department. Since no death certificate 
was issued by the department in regard to 
the Netaji’s death, the official version could 
not be taken to be correct, Prof. Guha con- 
tended.” 

8.15. The news report is clearly tendentious and 
tends to prejudge the issue before the Com- 
mission. Prof. Guha did not contradict these reports, 
and I must accept the news items quoted above as 
correct reproductions of his statements to the Press. 
Prof. Guha, by declaring, that the story of the air 
crash on August 18, 1945, at Taipei and of Bose’s 
death in the course" of the next few hours had been 
completely disproved, arrogated to himself the func- 
tions of this Commission by pronouncing judgment on 
the subject matter of the present enquiry. In judicial 
proceedings, such a statement would have fallen within 
the mischief of the law of contempt of Court, and even 
in these proceedings the statement cannot be describ- 
ed as anything but reprehensible. I, however, decided 
not to take any action against this mis-guided and ill- 
advised outburst of Prof, Guha, as I felt that he was 
prompted not by any malice, but by the excess of his 
enthusiasm and his superabundant affection for his 
leader, Bose. 

8.16. The sum and substance of Prof. Guha’s evi- 
dence, therefore, is that he heard various persons ex- 
pressing, at different times, their disbelief in the crash 
story. These persons, however, had no personal know- 
ledge of the facts of which they spoke. Their disbelief 
may have been born of wishful thinking or because no 
official inquiry into the matter had been made and 
no judgment pronounced upon all available evidence. 
Prof. Guha’s testimony, therefore, has no probative 
value whatsoever and does not advance the case at all. 
Newspaper reports, opinions of individuals who have 
heard rumours in the streets or who want to believe 
in Bose being alive arc wholly inadmissible. Indeed, 
the entire statement of Prof. Guha must be held to 
be inadmissible in evidence though even on its face 
value it makes no contribution towards the discovery 
of the iruth relating to Bose’s disappearance. 

(ii) 

8.17. Of a totally different character were the antics 
of Shri Balraj Trikha. I use the word antics advis- 
ably, for no other expression would accurately des- 
cribe the colourful and variegated activity of this ad- 
vocate at different stages of the inquiry proceedings. 

8.18. It was clear on the very first day when 


Shri Trikha put in an appearance on behalf of the 
National Committee as junior counsel to Shri Amiya ’ 
Nath Bose, that he was acting not so much out of a 
desire to render assistance in the search for truth, as 
to advertise his importance and to collect political divi- » 
dends by exploiting whatever had captured the imagi- 
nation of the people for the time being. Shri Trikha 
was, by no means, alone in making an exhibition of 
himself in this way, though he far surpassed the othersV 1 
both in the manner and the degree of his performance. 

8.19. At the very first public session of the Com- 
mission, Shri Trikha whose printed letter-heads dis- 
play his status as Advocate of Supreme Courts of 
India and Nepal, declared that he had been appointed 
junior counsel to Shri Amiya Nath Bose on behalf of 
the National Committee. The next morning he pro- 
fessed to have been briefed by Netaji Smarak Samiti 
and some Members of Parliament. He did not specify if 
his new status meant a shift in loyalities or merely 

an additional burden that had been laid on his shoul- * 
ders. He then announced his association with the 
All-India Netaji Swagat Samiti, whose professed ob- 
jective is to prove that Netaji is alive and to accord a 
him a befitting welcome. 

8.20. In a letter he addressed to the Commission on 

October 28, 1970, he said : “I have been associate# r 
with this inquiry as a counsel of the Commission, re- 
presenting Netaji Swagat Samiti and the National Com- 
mittee on Netaji Inquiry I shall do « 

my best as faithfully as possible to be of real service 

to the Hon’ble Commission to enable the Hon’ble 
Commission to come to a finding that Netaji did not 
die in the Taihoku aircrash as reported earlier in the 
Shah Nawaz Enquiry report. It is now a historical 
fact that the Shah Nawaz report was a procured docu- 
ment and it did not inspire confidence in the country- 
men.” 

8.21. At several open sessions of the inquiry he 
declared that he and the party he represented, would 
produce Netaji in person before the Commission. This, 
however, was a promise or a threat which he was un- 
able to carry out. Later he made a complete volte 
face, and tried to represent himself as a wholly impar- 
tial individual whose interests and beliefs were those 
of an objective enquirer into the truth of the matter. * 
He did this because he wished to be appointed the 
official counsel for the Commission, whose fees would 
be paid by the Government. His professions were, * 
however, not accepted, and his prayer to be appointed 

a counsel for the Commission was not acceded to be- 
cause he had unequivocally championed the cause of 
the Netaji Swagat Samiti and striven to prove that 
Netaji was alive. 
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8.22. He was not beyond uttering innuendoes against 
the Chairman of the Commission, to gain a modicum 
of popularity, as the two following instances, among 
others, will demonstrate. 

8.23- Capt. Talwar, formerely of the I.N.A- convey- 
ed to the Commission the name of Col. Raturi, as a 
possible witness because Col. Raturi was intimately 
known to him and had commanded a battalion on the 
- front. Acting upon this information the office of the 
w Commision issued a summon to Col. Raturi to 
appear and testify. Col. Raturi appeared before the 
Commission on 1-3-1971 and made a statement in 
the course of which he said that he had believed Habi- 
bur Rahman’s story and those who disbelieved it were 
indulging in the exercise of wishful thinking. When 
Shri Trikha rose to cross-examine the witness, he put 
to him the following question : 

“So, you were called here to make a statement 
that the story about the death, as given by 
Col. Habibur Rahman, is correct.” 

The question clearly contained an insinuation that the 
witness had been advised to make a certain statement. 
I was compelled to administer a reprimand to Shri 
Trikha after calling Capt. Talwar as a witness to state 
the reason why summons had been issued to Col. 
Raturi. On another occasion Shri Trikha demanded 
*Shat the expenses for his journey in Japan should be 
paid by the Government and if the Commission could 
not arrange such payments, Shri Trikha would con- 
sider that the intention of the Commission was not 
to allow the counsel to accompany the Commission 
to afford him the opportunity of cross-examining the 
doctor who treated Bose and signed a death certificate. 
I had to tell Shri Trikha that as he was appearing for 
a specific party, his expenses could not be paid out 
of public revenues. Shri Amar Prasad Chakraborty, 
had made his own arrangements for the journey and 
he was present when the doctor was examined. 
Shri Chakraborty had full opportunity to cross-examine 
the doctor. I had to tell Shri Trikha that the insinua- 
tion contained in his address was preposterous and 
quite unwarranted. 

^ 8.24. Shri Trikha continued to push himself into 

prominence, and at one stage, he made the reckless 
statement that he had met Bose face to face at the 

* Saigon airport. The Commission had proceeded to 
Saigon, and had held a sitting on 4-11-1971. A day 
or two later, the Chairman and the staff of the Com- 

• mission left Saigon. It was then that Shri Trikha 
claims to have met Bose. He spoke of this to 
Shri Prem Bhatia, High Commissioner for India in 
Singapore a few days later, and briefed newspaper 


correspondents to publish his claim of having met 
Bose. A Singapore paper published the news item, 
but the report was not accepted by the Statesman of 
Delhi as it was considered a false and irresponsible 
statement. Shri Balraj Madhok, however, made a 
reference to the Saigon meeting in a speech at the 
Ramlila Ground in Ghaziabad on 28-11-1971 and this 
speech was reported in the Nav Bharat Times . 

8.25. In view of the publicity given to this strange 
encounter at Saigon, 1 considered it necessary to call 
Shri Trikha as a witness, but as soon as summons, for 
his appearance, were issued, Shri Trikha completely 
diappeared, abandoning his brief on behalf of Netaji 
Swagat Samiti and remained absent until the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings. Summons were issued to 
Shri Trikha several times by post and some of them 
were returned undelivered although the address was 
the address supplied by Shri Trikha to this Commis- 
sion- Finally, summons were posted on the door of 
his residence. Shri Trikha knew that he was required 
to testify before the Commission, as on one occasion, 
he was orally informed of the Commission’s desire, at 
one of the sittings. As soon as he was told this he 
withdrew from the hall and remained absent there- 
after. 

8.26. 1 was compelled to call Shri Prem Bhatia as 
a witness, and Shri Bhatia stated that, in fact, 
Shri Trikha had made a statement regarding his en- 
counter with Bose, to him and some other persons at 
Singapore. When the statement was made, the re- 
presentatives of the Statesman and other newspapers, 
were present. The inference to be drawn from 
Shri Trikha’s conduct is that he made a completely 
false and irresponsible statement at Singapore. 
This is a matter which can well be considered 
as the basis of proceeding against Shri Trikha for 
professional misconduct, but 1 refrained from adding 
this indignity to the reputation he had earned as a 
reckles and irresponsible member of an honourable 
profession. 

(iii) 

8.27 Habibur Rahman was an important witness, 
in as much as he was the only compatriot, colleague- 
in-arms counsellor and confidant of Bose who accom- 
paired him on the last lap of his last known journey. 
He had given evidence before the Committee pre- 
sided over by Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, and it was 
natural that he should be called to testify in the course 
of the present enquiry. He resides in Pakistan, and it 
was beyond the powers of this Commission to sum- 
mon him or compel his attendance. A letter of 
request issued through our High Commission brought 
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back the reply that Habibur Rahman was not willing 
to come to India to make a statement, nor would he 
make himself available for such purpose in Pakistan. 
He said he had nothing to add to the statement which 
he had made before the previous Committee. This 
was unfortunate but there was no means of procui mg 
Habibur Rahman’s evidence. 

8.28 It has been argued before me that there is 
no acceptable evidence of Habibur Rahman’s refusal 
or reluctance to appear before this Commission, and 
the communication received from our High Commis- 
sion cannot be treated as proof of its contents. Were 
Habibur Rahmans refusal a matter in issue or some- 
thing of primary importance, I might have been per- 
suaded to call the official who signed this letter, but 
1 decided, in the circumstances of the case, to treat 
the letter as an official act performed in the ordinary 
course of official work and therefore free from sus- 
picion and scarcely needing formal proof. I have no 
reason for doubting the truth of its contents, nor for 
suspecting that the official concerned was trying to 
convey false information, for nothing could be gained 
by suppressing the truth in this matter. Also, it 
seemed to be natural enough that Habibur Rahman 
should not wish to inconvenience himself by under- 
taking a long journey merely to repeat what he had 
already said 15 years previously, before another offi- 
cial body. 1 am, accordingly, satisfied that Habibur 
Rahman is not willing to give evidence before the 
Commission. In any event, it is hardly material why 
Habibur Rahman did not come to testify in this en- 
quiry. The fact remains that he did not come and 
his evidence is not available to us. At most, his 
absence can be looked upon as a lacuna or as some- 
thing missing. The ultimate consequence of this la- 
cuna will depend on the quantum and worth of the 
evidence adduced. This is not a case in which an 
adverse inference can be drawn against a party for 
non-production or suppression of a material piece of 
evidence, for there are no parties and it is to no one’s 
advantage to hold back Habib’s evidence. All that 
can be said is that an important piece of evidence 
is wanting, but its absence cannot adversely atfeet 
any of the remaining evidence. 1 have already said 
enough on the subject and of the Government’s atti- 
tude towards this enquiry and it is hardly necessary 
to repeat that the Government had no interest in 
causing a false report to be made about Habibur 
Rahman's unwillingness to depose before this Com- 
mission. 

8.29. Habibur Rahman had made a number of oral 
statements to a number of persons to whom he narrat- 
ed his experience and what had happened on the last 


lap of the flight in which he and Bose were involved. 

In December 1945, he was interrogated twice by the 
police and by the Combined Services Detailed Intel- f 
iigence Centre (CSDIC). An attempt has been made 
by Counsel for the Netaji Swagat Committee, for the 
National Committee and the Bose family to argue that „ 
there are several discrepancies and contradictions in 
the various statements made by Habibur Rahman at 
different times. From this it must be inferred it was 
argued, that Habib’s story of the air crash is totally*- * 
false and so it follows that there was no air crash 
and therefore Bose did not die at Taihoku on the 
18th August, 1945. * 

8.30. The previous statements made by Habibur 
Rahman are wholly inadmissible in evidence. These 
statements do not fall under any of the provisions of 
section 32 of the Indian Evidence Act. Even the 
statement made before the Shah Nawaz Khan Com- 
mittee is inadmissible in this case, if for no other rea- 
son than that Habibur Rahman was not subjected 
to any cross-examination and parties and counsel were 
not represented before the Shah Nawaz Khan Com- 
mittee. For this reason I do not propose to take 
into account any of the previous statements made by * 
Habibur Rahman for any purpose whatsoever. These 
statements cannot be used to support the story of 
the crash nor to disprove it by invoking the argumeM, 
that discrepancies prove Habibur Rahman to be a r 
false witness. The statement which Habibur Rahman 
made to the C.S.D.I.C., however, has a special signi- 
ficance not because of its intrinsic value but because 
it controverts an argument advanced before me. The 
argument is to the following effect. 

8.31. Shri B. C. Chakrabarty (Witness No. 168) 
who examined Habibur Rahman and recorded his 
statement claims to have made a 75 page report. This 
report was not forthcoming and it wa,s argud that 
it has been suppressed. The matter has been fully 
discussed by me when dealing with Shri Chakrabarty's 
statement and it is only necessary to repeat here that 
there is nothing in the recorded statement of Habibur 
Rahman which supports the oral testimony of Shri 
Chakraborty that in his report he rejected the theory^* 
of the air crash and the consequent death of Subhas - 
Chandra Bose. When Chakrabarty was questioned on 
this matter all he could say was that Habibur Rahman’s , 
statement was the only evidence supporting the crush ' 
story and he was somewhat doubtful about the ac- 
curacy of Habibur Rehman’s evidence- Chakrabarety * 
could have given details of his report but he failed to 
do so. The report, which is available, cannot be 
used as primary evidence, and its value is merely to 
corroborate or contradict Chakrabarty’s oral evidence 
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as given before this Commission. Indeed, as I have 
already stated, I decline to accept the story that this 
report was lost or deliberately suppressed. The file 
dealing with the C.S.D.C. investigation contains the 
detailed report submitted on the date mentioned by 
Chakrabarty, and this clearly is the report falsely 
alleged to have been suppressed. 

8-32 I, therefore, do not purpose to say anything 
further about the previous statements made by Habibur 
Rahman except to repeat that these statements have 
no evidentiary value whatsoever. 

8.33 The only other matter relating to Habibur 
Rahman is that he had sustained some burn injuries 
and these were seen by a number of persons both in 
Taiwan and subsequently in India. The statements of 
those witnesses, who claim to have seen these injuries, 
corroborate the story of the air crash, but let me say 
it, once again, not Habibur Rahman’s story, which 
must be treated as non-existent. 

(iv) 

8.34 It will be recalled that not a few persons claim 
to have investigated the matter of Bose’s disappear- 
ance and arrived at certain conclusions. Some of 
these persons paid visits to Formosa and Japan and 
their on-the-spot enquiries have been given an alto- 
gether undue importance. In effect, the testimony of 
these persons is nothing more than hearsay and, there- 
fore, wholly inadmissible in evidence. A detailed ref- 
erence has been made to the evidence of Dr. Satya- 
narayan Sinha, Shri S. M. Goswami and Shri S. A. Iyer, 
the last of whom prepared a report which he sub- 
mitted to Nehru. A word may, in this context, be said 
about the testimony of Jagdish Chandra Sinha (Wit- 
ness No. 179). He was a member of the All India 
Congress Committee, and was elected to the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, in which he sat from 
1942 to 1947 and again from 1967 to 1970. At the 
time of testifying before the Commission he was a 
member of Senate and Syndicate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. An individual so loaded with honours and 
the insignia of respectability merits discussion. 

8.35 J. C Sinha’s statement falls into two parts. He 
claims to have heard Habibur Rahman relate the story 
of the aircrash and Bose’s death on several occasions, 
and on each occasion the story was in some respects 
different from the story Habibur Rahman had previ- 
ously related- These discrepancies led Mr. Sinha to com- 
demn Habibur Rahman as a false witness and reject 
his story. He also described the result of an on-the- 
spot inquiry held by him at Taihoku where his plane 
made an unsheduled halt and then in Japan where he 
spent about three weeks. 


8.36 Mr. Sinha had appeared t *V*lc a statement 
before the Committee presided s hy Shri Shah 
Nawaz Khan, and since his statemV^ IWcie then was, 
in some particulars, different from \\ft statement made 
before me, he was asked to explaih i|t<5 discrepancies. 
He took the very easy way out the difficulty in 
which he found himself by saying his previous 
statement had been incorrectly and he had 

signed it without reading it. What rjtiil was: “I had 
occasion to go through the staterffoii 1 made before 
the Shah Nawaz Committee. As it was typed 

out, it was handed over to me, arffl ip a hurry, I was 
asked to sign. I had no occasioil U) through it.” 


8-37 This is a completely falsj and is 

belied by documentary evidence. Oh tffe record of 
the Shah Nawaz Khan Committed JjW^edings there 
is a letter from the witness dated *Vth t>f April, 1956, 
addressed to the Chairman of th*» Committee. which 
is in the following terms: — 

“My dear General Saheb, 

As per our conversation, \ Urtt sending to 
you my Private Secretary , ^|lj1 Hem Chandra 
Das, for getting the dr^fl typescript of the 
evidence which 1 have this morning 

before your Committee Correction. 

I shall be grateful if you will fylMi Mr hand over to 
him, who is authorised the. same on 

my behalf. 

With kindest regards, 

YoUi's sincerely, 
J. C. Sinha" 


8.38 On the back of this lettcj jv \hc receipt given 
by Hem Chandra Das for a “closeff CWSr received from 
the office of the Committee”. A b TiVtol of the file of 
the previous Committee show* \\^t almost all 
statements were in this rWAHCf sent to 
the respective witnesses, who stiUji^C] dum at leisure, 
made corrections, signed them an>| ho' returned them 
to the Committee. This is precise \Hat Shri Sinha 
also did, and therefore, when he T! that lie had no 
occasion to go through his previef^/ Sffriument, he put 
forward a false explanation of th</ ^li^fepancies in the 
two statements he made. 

8.39 In any event, the storV giWfi by Habibur 
Rahman to the witness, even if Story varied in 
some particulars, when related i ^lUfCfctU occasions 
does not prove anything. Hab*p% Rahman is not 
a witness in the present proceed uml the varia- 
tions in his statements would hu\\ hw relevant and 
admissible only if Habibur RahiV^ff ]M\ti testified be- 
fore the Commission and had \\m\\ confronted with 


his previous contradictory statements. Had this hap- 
pened, Habibur Rahman might or might not have 
given a satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies. 

8.40 With regard to the on-the-spot inquiry at 
Taihoku, the witness said that he found himself there 
by chance, because the plane in which he was pro- 
ceeding to Japan made an unscheduled halt there. 
The witness had made no reference to this halt in his 
statement before the Shah Nawaz Khan Committee. 
The story of the halt at Taihoku is quite unbelievable 
and his statement that he met the airport officer who 
told him something that made him disbelieve the story 
of the aircrash is wholly unconvincing. Similarly this 
inquiry at Japan does not advance the matter further. 
He prepared no record of this inquiry, he did not even 
reduce to writing any of the statements made to him 
and he does not remember the names of the persons 
who expressed their disbelief of the aircrash story. 
Another matter mentioned by Shri Sinha is that Nehru, 
on several occasions, expressed to him his disbelief in 
Bose’s death. I am not prepared to accept any of the 
statements proffered by Shri Sinha and am constrained 
to dismiss his evidence as a piece of self-advertisement. 

(v) 

8.41 The Government’s initial reluctance to accord 
sanction to the Commission’s visit to Taiwan and the 
observance of diplomatic etiquette when the Com- 
mission held its sittings at Taipei, occasioned a great 
deal of ill-informed and unjustified criticism of the 
Government of India. It was argued with a great 
deal of vehemence that the Government did not con- 
template with equanimity the discovery of unpalatable 
facts, and had, for that reason, not accepted the Com- 
mission’s first proposal to visit Taiwan. It was only when 
Shri Samar Guha made a personal appeal to the Prime 
Minister, and spoke of the dissatisfaction which must 
be felt by him and by many others if the Commission 
were not afforded the opportunity of inspecting the 
scene of the alleged air crash and examining the evi- 
dence of witnesses available there, that the Govern- 
ment finally agreed to sanction the Commission’s visit 
to Taipei. But the freedom of the Commission (so 
it was alleged) was circumcised by so many directives 
and inhibitions that the objective of the visit was 
stultified, even before the Commission set out on its 
journey to Taipei. 

8.42 The spearhead of this criticism came, quite 
naturally, from Shri Guha who, in the course of a 
statement to the press which was published on 25th 
July 1973 in the Delhi edition of the Statesman f said: 
“The Netaji mystery would have been finally resolved 


by the Commission if its initiative and freedom of 
investigation into the circumstances leading to the dis- 
appearance of Netaji were not inhibited by the res- 
triction imposed on it by a department of the Ministry 
of External Affairs/’ A few days later, the matter 
was raised in Parliament, and Shri Guha asked a 
question to which Shri Surendra Pal Singh, Minister 
of State in the Ministry of External Affairs, said that 
“no directive was issued to the Netaji Inquiry Com- 
mission. In all its enquiries outside India involving 
contacts with foreign Government agencies, the Com- 
mission has functioned with the assistance of Indian 
Missions located abroad. Taking into consideration 
the fact that we have no Mission in Taiwan, such 
assistance was not possible when the Commission 
visited Taiwan- In view of this, and in view of the 
fact that we have no diplomatic relations with Taiwan, 
it was suggested that the Commission may make in- 
dependent inquiries without enlisting the formal co- 
operation of any official or non-official body in Tai- 
wan, and make its own arrangements on a private 
basis. The Commission, in its judgment, decided to 
accept this suggestion- It is incorrect to say that the 
Commission’s work was hampered in any way by 
Government.” 

8.43 The Delhi Statesman of August 17. 1973 

contained a report of its special representative of a 
joint statement issued by a number of M.Ps. The 
statement said : “the objective of the Commission’s 
visit to Taiwan had been practically frustrated by the 
External Affairs Ministry by the restriction it had 
placed on the judicial freedom of the Commission. 
For it was directed not to write to the Government of 
Taiwan nor to seek direct help from it in matters 
relating to the inquiry.” 

8.44 The argument was taken up and repeated by 
Shri Mukhoty in the course of his final address when 
he reviewed the evidence gathered by the Commission 
and discussed its probative value. Referring to the 
Government’s initial hesitation in processing the visit 
to Taiwan he said : “even at this stage they (Govern- 
ment, of India, are worried over the question whether 
Your Lordship will like to go to Taiwan for an on- 
the-spot investigation. Even after 25 years of the 
so called tragedy they are worried, because to my 
mind, the truth will be given to your Lordship by 
the Formosan Government ; they want to put shackles 
on your arms, so that you cannot approach the For- 
mosan Government to give you any report.” A little 
later, he posed the rhetorical question : “Why Your 
Lordship was not allowed to correspond freely with 
the Formosan Government, why Your Lordship was 
not allowed to ask for the report, which they claimed, 
to have with them as far as this inquiry is concerned ?” 
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8.45 The criticism of Shri Samar Guha and others 
assumes that a specific directive was issued to this 
Commission prohibiting it from dealing directly with 
the Government of Taiwan. This, as I shall presently 
show not only misrepresents the facts but miscon- 
ceives the diplomatic, procedures which must govern 
relationship between official bodies of different coun- 
tries. Even in the case of a country with whom India 
has diplomatic relations, an official body appointed 
by the Government, such as the present Commission, 
cannot correspond directly with the Government or 
official departments of a foreign country. Such an 
approach must be made through our Embassy. The 
Government of a foreign country cannot entertain an 
official requisition or inquiry, for to do this would 
be, in a sense, to submit to the authority of a foreign 
government. Even in Japan with whom India has 
full and normal diplomatic relations, all correspon- 
dence with witnesses and other bodies in Japan was 
conducted through our diplomatic channels. When 
the Commission went to Bangkok, it encountered a 
measure of difficulty because the Thai Government 
objected to the official Inquiry Commission of a 
foreign country holding official sessions in their 
country. They apparently took the view that the Com- 
mission would be directly issuing summons and other 
processes to the subjects of the Thai Government, a 
position which was not only unacceptable but was 
wholly untenable because it might have been inter- 
preted as an erosion into the sovereignty of the Thai 
Government. Our Ambassador in Bangkok had, 
therefore, to assure the Thai Government that the 
Commission would be acting like a private body in 
Bangkok and would not be issuing any writ or letter 
compelling the attendance of any Thai subject. It 
was only then that permission was granted to the 
Commission to hold its sittings in Bangkok- With 
Taiwan India has no diplomatic relations whatsoever, 
because the Government of Taiwan has not been re- 
cognised by the Government of India. Therefore, 
there could be no question of any official transactions 
or official communications between this Commission 
and any governmental department of the Government 
of Taiwan. When even in a country where there are 
diplomatic relations, the Commission cannot, in ac- 
cordance with diplomatic etiquette, communicate 
directly with official agencies, the inhibition is all the 
stronger in the case of a country with which there 
exist no diplomatic relations and of whose government 
there is no recognition. 

8.46 The Ministry of External Affairs did not issue 
any directive to this Commission but brought to its 
notice the diplomatic etiquette in this matter. This 
was already known to me, and, therefore, I did not 
find myself constrained by any directive or inhibition. 


Even before leaving this country I had informed Shri 
Guha that since it was his personal appeal which 
had made possible the visit to Taiwan, the responsi- 
bility of producing witnesses before the Commission 
would be his. Shri Guha accepted the onus and fur- 
nished a list of 15 witnesses of Taiwan. 1 agreed to 
call them- Apart from this, the Commission had 
no knowledge of what witnesses would be available- 
A communication had been received from Pritam 
Singh (Witness No. 214) who had been a member of 
the I.N.A- and is now residing in Taiwan. He had 
offered to produce some evidence having a bearing 
on the subject matter of the Commission’s inquiry, 
if the Commission visited Taiwan. He did, indeed, 
give a great deal of assistance to the Commission, and 
not only did he bring some witnesses who deposed 
before the Commission but also acted as their inter- 
preter- The Commission was able to inspect the Tai- 
hoku Airport and to pay a visit to the crematorium. 
No other evidence came to the knowledge of the Com- 
mission, and the Commission did not learn that the 
Government of Taiwan had, at any time, held any 
inquiry into Bose’s disappearance in August 1945. 
There were two or three private institutions which 
tendered assistance to the Commission. There is, 
however, no truth whatsoever in the allegation that 
the Commission’s work was hampered because I was 
unable to communicate directly with any department 
of government. No direct communication is possible 
with any official agency in a foreign country. 

8.47 The criticism of Shri Guha and others on this 
score is, therefore, wholly unfounded, and appears to 
have been motivated by the fact that despite the visit 
to Taiwan so cherished by Shri Guha, no cogent 
and reliable evidence about the subject matter of the 
present inquiry could be discovered there. 

(vi) 

8.48 Another matter deserving attention is the dis- 
posal of Bose’s remains. After his death on the 
night of August 18, arrangements to transport his body 
to Tokyo could not be made owing to lack of trans- 
port. Nor could anything have been gained by post- 
poning the cremation because the top I.N.A. personnel 
were in disarray and scattered at different places in 
Burma, Singapore, Bangkok, Saigon etc. The dead 
body could not be taken to any of these places for 
a ceremonial funeral because the Allied Occupation 
Forces were fast taking possession of them. Japan 
was the safest and the most convenient place. So, 
the dead body was cremated at Taipei, and the ashes 
were collected and placed in a wooden casket to await 
their despatch to Tokyo. Habibur Rahman was re- 
covering From his burn injuries and he was to go to 


Tokyo. So, on September 5, 1945, the casket con- 
taining Bose's ashes was entrusted to Lt. Col. Sakai 
(Witness No. 47), Mr. Hayshida (Witness No. 61) 
and Habibur Rahman, who flew from Taipei to 
Fukuoka. From there Habibur Rahman continued 
his journey to Tokyo by air while Lt. Col. Sakai and 
Mr. Hayshida travelled by train. 

At Tokyo S. A. Iyer (Witness No. 29) had prepared 
the text of the broadcast announcing Bose’s death. 
He had been making enquiries at the army headquarters 
for news of Habibur Rahman and Bose’s remains. 
On September 7, he was told to come to army head- 
quarters the next morning. That day he saw Habibur 
Rahman and was handed a small wooden box 
covered with white doth which he was told contained 
Bose’s ashes. Iyer was, at that time, staying in 
Sahay’s house. He also knew Ramamurti (Witness 
No. 76) who was a neighbour of Sahay. Ramamurti 
had also accompanied Iyer to the army headquarters. 
The box, after a day or two, was taken to Renkoji 
Temple where it was deposited and where it has re- 
mained ever since. 

8.49 This story is narrated by 8 witnesses. The 
evidence of S. A. Iyer, Ramamurti, Lt. Col. Sakai, 
A. M. Sahay, Hayshida and Karruppiah (Witness No. 
112) is on the whole consistent though there are a 
few discrepancies about some minor details of the 
incident. The story of S. A. Virik (Witness No. 92) 
who was in Tokyo in those days is somewhat different. 
He said that he alone took the ashes to the Temple. 
Virik was one of the group of I.N.A. cadets who had 
been sent to Japan for training. It may be that his 
memory deceived him after a lapse of more than 25 
years when he testified before the Commission. The 
main story, however, emerges consistently and all the 
witnesses agreed that the box containing the ashes 
was taken from Taipei on September 5 and it reached 
Tokyo on September 7. On September 8, it was 
delivered to S. A. Iyer and Ramamurti, and then, a 
day or two later, it was deposited in the Renkoji 
Temple. It may be recalled that Lt. Col. Sakai was 
one of Bose's co-passengcrs. There is no reason for 
disbelieving these witnesses. 1 have already stated 
my reasons for rejecting the hypothesis that the entire 
Japanese nation and the Indians who appeared as 
witnesses and deposed to the story of the air crash 
and Bose’s death were in conspiracy to deceive the 
world. It may be mentioned that despite the loud 
denials of the genuineness of these ashes, all Indians, 
including members of Bose’s family, who have paid a 


visit to the Renkoji Temple, have treated the casket 
containing the ashes with the utmost reverence. 1 heir 
attitude is similar to the attitude of Shri Amiya Nath 
Bose, who, while denouncing the genuineness of the 
watch he produced, could not even entertain the 
thought of parting with it, and guarded it as a pre- 
cious memento of his famous uncle. One is naturally 
driven to the conclusion that these denials and deni- 
grations proceeded not from any honest belief but 
from political motives. Mr. Hayshida, when he gave 
his evidence, made a reference to the ashes, which 
he took to Tokyo. The incident, as described by him 
in his book, and before the Shah Nawaz Khan Com- 
mittee is substantially as deposed to by him before 
the Commission. One or two discrepancies did find 
their way into his statement. For instance, before the 
Shah Nawaz Khan Committee he had stated that when 
he arrived at the airport, he found Lt. Col. Sakai 
and Habibur Rahman already present with the box 
containing Bose’s ashes. In his deposition before me, 
he stated that he had reached the airport before 
Lt. Col. Sakai and Habibur Rahman. When he was 
reminded of the previous statement he conceded that 
the earlier statement was correct and that memory had 
deceived him after the lapse of 14 years. 

8.50 From the evidence discussed above, I am 
convinced beyond all reasonable doubts that the wooden 
casket lodged in the Renkoji Temple at Tokyo con- 
tains Bose’s ashes and these ashes were placed in the 
box at Taipei after the cremation of his dead body. 

8.51 I do not propose to say anything about the 
valuables or the I.N.A. treasures which Bose was 
carrying with him on his last journey. This matter 
was not enquired into, and all that emerged from 
the statements made by a number of witnesses is that 
the valuables were scattered on the airfield when 
Bose’s plane crashed. Some of the articles were 
damaged. Whatever valuables could be collected were 
gathered and placed in a box which was sent to Tokyo 
alongwith the casket containing Bose’s ashes. This 
box, too, was entrusted to Ramamurti who, in 1959, 
handed it to the Indian Ambassador in Tokyo. A 
suggestion was made by counsel that part of this 
treasure had been misappropriated by Ramamurti and 
his brother J. Murti. But there is no satisfactory 
proof of such misappropriation. This was not a matter 
specified in the terms of reference given to this Com- 
mission, and no useful purpose could be served by 
pursuing a quest which was not likely to yield any- 
thing definite or worthwhile. 


NINE 

FINDINGS 


9.1 The conclusions arrived at in the preceding 
hapters may now be set down as the findings of the 
Commission, 

(i) Bose was informed on August 12, 1945, 

that the war was about to conclude and 
the Japanese had decided to surrender to 
the Allied Forces. He was. at that time at 
Saranban. The message was brought 
to him there by Negishi (Witness No. 50). 

(ii) Bose at once left for Singapore where he 

discussed his future plans with his collea- 
gues and the Ministers of his Cabinet, 
almost day and night. The decision was 
taken on the 14th when Sakai arrived and 
conferred with Bose. It was decided that 
Bose himself should leave Singapore and 
try to escape to Russia where he hoped to 
find asylum. 

(iii) On the morning of 16-8-1945, Bose left 
Singapore accompanied by Col. Habibur 
Rahman, S. A. Iyar (Witness No. 29), a 
Japanese Liaison Officer Negishi (Witness 
No. 50), Col. Pritam Singh (Witness No. 
155) and others. The party arrived at 
Bangkok at 3.30 P.M. and spent the night 
there. 

<iv) At about 8 A.M. on 17-8-1945, Bose and 
party left by tw r o planes for Saigon. Bose’s 
party included Col. Habibur Rahman, Deb 
Nath Das (Witness No. 3), S. A. Iyer 
(Witness No. 29), Hachig (Witness No. 
51), Ishoda (Witness No. 68), Gulzara 
Singh (Witness No. 153), Col. Pritam 
Singh (Witness No. 155), Abid Hassan 
(Witness No. 157) and others. The party 
arrived at Saigon at 1 I A.M. 

(v) The planes in which Bose and his party had 
travelled to Saigon had to go back, and 
fresh arrangements had to be made for the 
next stage of the journey. Bose was in- 
formed that one seat could be given to him 


in a Japanese bomber which had come 
from Manila and was going to Dairen in 
Manchuria. The plane, Bose was inform- 
ed, had, on board, a number of Japanese 
army officers who had been posted to 
Manchuria and who could not be left 
behind. 

(vi) Bose was very upset on hearing this, because 

he wanted to carry all the members of his 
party with him. Ishoda and Hachia were 
sent to Dalat where Field Marshal Tarauchi 
was camping. These two emissaries could 
not see Tarauchi personally, but his 
Adjutant told them that it might be 
possible to make available two or three 
seats in all for Bose. 

(vii) Ishoda and Hachia returned to Saigon and 

conferred with the pilot of the plane and 
the Japanese military authorities there. 
The conclusion was that two seats were 
placed at the disposal of Bose. 

(viii) After some discussion, Bose decided to avail 
himself of the two seats, and asked 
Habibur Rahman to accompany him. 

(ix) The Japanese bomber left Saigon at appro- 
ximately 5 P.M. carrying Bose, Habibur 
Rahman, Lt. Col. Sakai (Witness No. 47), 
S. Nonongaki (Witness No. 53), Tarokono, 
Navigator (Witness No. 63), Takahashi 
(Witness No. 65), the pilot in charge 
Takizawa, Genl. Shidei, second pilot 
Ayogi, all three of whom were killed and 
some others, whose names need not be 
mentioned. They were the crew and 
other officers posted to Manchuria, or to 
Tokyo. 

(x) The plane 1 arrived at Touraine at 7.45 P.M. 
and the party spent the night there, 

(xi) On the morning of 18-8-1945 the bomber 
left Touraine carrying the previous com- 
plement of crew and passengers and 
arrived at Taipei in Formosa at 2 P.M. 
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(xii) The party had a snack lunch at laipei 
while the pilot attended to a snag, which 
he declared, had been corrected, after a 
short while. 

(xiii) The plane took off 2.35 PM but within a 
few seconds one of thd engines flew out 
and the plane crashed near the fringe of 
the Taihoku airfield. The body of the 
plane broke into two parts and caught fire. 

(xiv) The 1 pilot Takizawa and Genl. Shidei were 

killed inside the plane. The rest of the 
crew and passengers came out, but all of 
them had sustained burn injuries, two of 
them viz . Ayoagi and Bose had received 
very severe burns. 

(xv) The injured persons were carried to the 

army hospital a few kilometers from the 
airfield and given medical treatment. 

(xvi) Bose had sustained burn injuries of the third 

degree and despite the efforts of the doc- 
tors to revive him, he succumbed to his 
injuries the same night. 

fxvii) Of the other injured persons Ayoagi, the 
second pilot also died. 

(xviii) Two days later, Bose’s body was cremated 
and his ashes were carried to Tokyo in 
the beginning of September 1945 where 
they were dejposited in the Renkoji 
Temple. 

(xix) There is no reason for believing that the 
relations between Nehru anxl Bose were 
anything but friendly on a personal basis. 
Political differences between them did not 
lessen Bose’s great respect for Nehru and 
Nehru’s affection for the younger politi- 
cian whose patriotism no one questioned. 

(xx) There is not the slightest evidence of any 
attempt by Nehru to suppress the truth 
about Bose at any stage or to make false 
statements about his death at Taihoku on 
August 18, 1945. His concession to a 
public demand for enquiry was an 
instance of his compliance with democratic 
procedures and not an admission of his 
disbelief in the truth of the crash story. 


(xxi) The personnel of the Committee appointed 

by Nehru's government to enquire into * 
Bose’s disappearance is ample evidence 
of his bona (ides. He appointed Bose’s 
brother, who could be presumed to make 
an earnest search for truth iibout his 
brother and whose appointment would win 
public confidence. The Chairman was Shah 
Nawaz Khan, who was a close associate ^ 
and confidant of Bose and who had taken 
a very prominent part in I.N.A.’s campaign 
against the British. Shah Nawaz Khan 
could, therefore, be depended upon to 
conduct the enquiry honestly and con- 
scientiously. The third member was Shri 
S. N. Maitra, a member of the I.C.S. and 
a Bengali. He was chosen because of his 
administrative experience, his proved inte- 
grity and his attachment to Bose who 
belonged to his own State. 

(xxii) There is no evidence of any attempt by the 
present government to withhold evidence 
or place impediments in the way of this 
Commission. All documents called for 
have been supplied and the delay occa- 
sioned in making some files and documents 
available cannot be construed as placing 
obstacles in the progress of the enquiry, 
such delays are a normal feature of gov- 
ernment red-tape and pre-occupation with 
more urgent matters. 

(xxiii) Bose had impressed the Japanese as a great 
patriot and a competent administrator 
could win the confidence of Indians in 
South-East Asia. The Japanese, however, 
looked upon him not as an equal ally, 
but as a person whom they could use for 
their own ends. It was with great reluct- 
ance that they allowed Bose to organise 
the Burma campaign against the British ^ 
forces. The Japanese, however, did not 
give adequate assistance to the I.N.A., 
and despLc promises, they did not hand 
over the occupied territory to the Pro- 
visional Government of Azad Hind. An # 
instance in point was the Nicobar and 
Andaman Islands, the administration of 
which was not completely entrusted to 
Maj. General Loganathan, who was sent 


as High Commissioner by Bose to take 
charge of the Islands. All the evidence 
points to the fact that the Japanese neither 
had complete confidence in Bose’s ability 
to lead a large army and secure victories 
over the Allied Forces, nor did they fully 
trust him. They, nevertheless, had con- 
siderable respect for him because they 
saw that he was a man of remarkable 
courage and unquestioned patriotism. 

(xxiv) The Japanese attitude towards Bose under- 
went a change when the war concluded. 
The Japanese were more concerned with 
trying to retrieve whatever they could of 
their own resources than with giving large- 
scale help to Bose which would have prov- 
ed detrimental to their own interests. Also 
the blow to their self-esteem was so vio- 
lent that they became indifferent to Bose 
and his future plans. 

(xxv) The numerous stories about encounters with 
Bose at various times and various places 
after 1945, are completely false and 
unacceptable. They are the result either 
of hallucination helped by wishful thinking 
or have been invented by persons who 
wanted to draw attention to themselves 
and advertise themselves as public-spirited 
men. 

9.2 The determination of the findings set down 
above brings this inquiry to its conclusion. Before 
1 take leave of the matter, I must place on record 
my appreciation of the assistance rendered by the 
large number of the individuals and orga- 
nisations who have assisted me at all stages of this 
long and sometimes arduous undertaking. It is not 


possible to mention all names, but T am conscious of 
a sense of gratitude to many who are not specifically 
named, but who greatly facilitated my task in India 
and abroad. The readiness with which witnesses in 
Japan, Burma, Malaysia, Singapore and Taiwan 
came forward to give evidence was most gratifying. 
There are also others who rendered much assistance 
to me. The counsel appearing in the inquiry 
deserve my thanks for their courtesy and their sense 
of duty. I should particularly like to express my 
appreciation of the assistance rendered by Shri A. P. 
Chakraborty, who conducted himself completely in 
accordance with the highest traditions of the Bar, 
always courteous, always well prepared, always act- 
ing with a high sense of integrity and always willing 
to render real assistance to the Commission. I 
must also express my gratitude to the late Shri T. R. 
Bhasin, Counsel for the Commission, whose hard 
work and impartial summing up were of inestimable 
value to me. He was ably assisted by his junior 
Shri S. B. Wad. 

9.3 I am beholden to the Commission’s staff for 
their unstinted services at ail times and more parti- 
cularly when the pressure of work subjected them 
to not a little strain. This strain fell more parti- 
cularly upon the stenographers and typists who had 
to work for long hours and type out a voluminous 
record and a long report. Without their co-operation 
and help it would not have been possible to conduct 
this inquiry and complete this report. 
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List of witnesses examined by the commission 


1. No. of Name of Witness 
witness 

Date 

Place 

Volume 

No. 

Pages 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(41 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . Shri Shah Nawaz Khan 

16-10-70 

New Delhi 

[ 

1 — 120 


23-12-70 

New Delhi 

III 

799—901 


24-12-70 

New Delhi 

III 

902—975 


27-9-72 

New Delhi 

XIII 

4001 —4048 

2. Dr. Satya Narain Sinha 

17-10-70 

New Delhi 

I 

121—201 


2-11-70 

Calcutta 

1 

339 — 405 


3-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

406 — 491 

3. Shri Deb Nath Das 

19-10-70 

New Delhi 

l 

202—289 


20-10-70 

New Delhi 

1 

290—338 


18-12-72 

New Delhi 

XV 

4308 — 4388 

4. Shri Suresh Chandra Bose 

3-11-70 

Calcutta 

11 

492—513 


17-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

723—744 


18-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

751—772 


1 7-8-72 

Calcutta 

XII 

3603—3625 

5. Shri Kalipada Dey 

4-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

514—543 

6. Shri G. C. Sanyal 

4-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

544 — 561 


6-11-70 

Calcutta 

II 

562—603 

7. Shri Sasadhar Majumdar 

6-1 L-70 

Calcutta 

II 

604—641 

8. Shri S. M. Goswami 

16-11-70 

Calcutta 
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APPENDIX II 


List of counsel who appeared before ftetaji Inquin Convnisdon 


S.No. Name of the Counsel 


Party represented 

Place 

Date(s) 

Remarks 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Shri Amiyanath Bose . 

• 

National Committee 
Assisting Netaji 
quiry Commission 

for New Delhi 

Tn- 

October 15 & 16. 1970 


2. Shri R. K. Lala . , 

• 

. -do — 

— do— 

1970 

October 16 & 17, 19 & 20. 
December 28 to 3 1 . 

1971 — January 5 & 6. 


3. Shri R. K. Sinha. 

• 

. — do- 

— do— 

December 23 & 24, 1970. 


4. Shri J. P. Mitter . 

• 

. —do— 

Calcutta 

1970 — November 2, 3, 4, 6. 

16 to 18. 


5. Shri A. K. Sen . 


. — do — 

New Delhi 

November 17, 1973. 



March 14, 1974. 


6. Shri Govinda Mukhoty 


7. Shri Amar Prasad Chakrabofty 


-do— — do— 


National Committee and Calcutta 
Forward Bloc 


Tokyo 

Madras 

Trivandrum 

Puri 

Panaji 

Silchar 

New Delhi 


1973 

September 10, 20, 24, 26 to 28. 
October 8 to 1 2, 1 5 to 1 8 & 26. 
November 2, 5, 12 to 16. 

December 5, 6, 10, 11, 14, 17, 

18 & 22. 

1974 

January 14 to 19, 21 to 25, 

28 to 31. 

February 1, 7, 8, 13 to 15, 21 , 

22, 25 & 26. 

1970 

November 2, 3, 4, 6, 16, 17 Sc 18 
1972 

August 17 & 18. 

September 4 to 6. 

December 4 to 6. 

1973— April 9 Sc 10. 

1971 — -March 30 to April 24. 

1971 — July 7 & 8. 

1971— July 12 to 14. 

1971 — August 9 & 10. 

1971 — August 23 & 24. 

1 972 — December 7. 

1970 

December 28 to 3 1 . 


1 


2 
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4 


5 


8. Shri Balraj Triklia . National Committee New Delhi 

Netaji Swagal Samiti New Delhi 

Calcutta 

Tokyo 

Bangkok 

9. Shri Niharendu Dull Ma/.inndar . (») National Committee New Delhi 

(/'/') ShriSuresh Bose and 
members of Netaji *s 
family. 

Calcutta 


10. Shri P. K. Bose . 

• 

# Shri Surcsli Bose 

New Delhi 

Calcutta 

11. Shri Gopi Nath Dixit . 

• 

# Shri Shah Nawaz Khan 

New Delhi 

12. Shi i T. R. lihasin 

• 

. Senior Counsel for the 
Commission 

New Delhi 


Bombay 


1971 

January 4 & 5 

1972 

May 29 to 31. 

June l and 2. 

July 5 to 7, 24 to 26. 

Aug, 7 to 1 1. 

Sept. 20 to 22, 25 to 27. 

Dec. 18 to 20. 

1973 

March 29 & 30. 

October 17 to 19, 23 & 26. 
November 2. 

1974 

Mirch 11 to 14. 

1 970 — October 16. 

1 970 -October 17, 19 & 20. 

1971 — January 6. March 1, 2, 3. 
1973— Sept. 10 to 14. 

1970 — November 2, 3, 4 & 6. 

1971 — March 30 to April 24. 
1971 — November 4. 

1970 — October 16, 17, 19 & 20. 

December 23, 24, 28 to 31. 

1971 — January 4^5 & 6. 

1973 — December 17 to 22. 

1970 — November 2, 3, 4, 6, 

16, 17 & 18. 

1972 — August 17 & 18. 

Sept. 4 & 5. 

December 4. 

1971— March 1 to 3. 

1972— September 6. 

1970- December 23 & 24. 

1972— May 29 to 31. 

June 1 & 2. 

July 5 to 7 & 24 to 26. 

August 7 to 1 1 . 

Sept. 20 to 22, 25 to 28. 
December 18 to 20, 

1973 — March 29 & 30. 

Sept. 10 to 14. 17 to 21 and 
24 to 28. 

October 8 to 12, 15 to 19, 

22 to 2i, 25, 30 & 31. 

November 1, 5, 7, 8, 12 to 16, 

19 & 20. 

December 5, 6, 10 to 14, 17 to 19, 
1972 - October 18 Sc 19. 
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I ; 3 4 

5 6 

Calcutta 

1972— August 17 & 18. 

Sept. 4 to 6. 

Dec. 4 to 6. 

1973 — April 9 to 11. 

Silchar 

1972— December 7. 

Imphal 

1973— April 12 & 13. 

Now gang 

1973— April 15. 

Madras 

1972— November 10. 

Taipei 

1973- July 12, 13, 14, 16 & 17. 

13. Shri S. B. Wad . Junior Counsel for the New Delhi 

Commission 

1972 — July 24, 25 & 26. 

August 7 to 11. 

Sept. 20 to 22 & 25 to 28. 

December 18 to 20. 

1973— Sept. 10 to 14, 17 to 21 and 

24 to 28. 

Oct. 8 to 12, 15 to 19, 30 Ac 3 K 

Nov. 2, 5, 12, 16, 19 & 20. 

Dec. 5,6, 10 to 14, 17 to 22 & 27, 

1974— January 2, 14 to 17, 19, 21, 22, 

24, 25 & 28 to 31. 

February 1, 7, 8, 14, 21, 22 & 26. 

March 12 to 14. 

Bombay 

1972— October 18 & 19. 

14. Shri Ganesh . . • . — da— New Delhi 

1973— October 22, 23, 24 & 26. 

November 1, 7, 8, 13, 14 & 15. 


r 


D l M 


Principal points agreed to — dated 30-6-1956 for draft Report 


1. It was Netaji’s idea to continue the struggle for 
he liberation of India. This was thought of by Netaji 
ome time before Germany and Japan surrendered 
nd which Netaji had at that time said to a selected 
ew that they would sooner or later lose the war. 
Netaji also discussed with his Cabinet members about 
his point. 

Since October 1944, when Netaji visited Tokyo, 
le carried out these intensions of his and attempted to 
:ontact the Russian Ambassador, and finally decided 
3 go to Manchuria with that purpose in view. 

2. Whether the plane crash did take place? The 
•lane carrying Netaji did crash. There is no other 
videncc to the contrary; the evidence should be 
onsidered carefully and in details. 

3. Whether Netaji met his death as a result of this 
iccident ? The witnesses support this story. There 
s no reason why they should be disbelieved. After a 
apse of about 10 years, these witnesses, who belong 
to different walks of life and of different nationalities, 
Habib an Indian and subsequently a Pakistani and the 
others, who arc Japanese who mostly arc unconnected 
with one another and no longer subordinates of their 
Government and Japan not being a totalitarian State, 
would not be expected to state what was not true. 

Enquiries made subsequently (i) by British Intelli- 
gence teams operating from Delhi and (2) British and 
American Intelligence teams operating from Tokyo 
[3) non-official Enquiry appear to corroborate the 
statements of these eye-witnesses and a few others, 
who appeared on the scene immediately after. 

A person of the status of Netaji as Head of a State, 
that was not only recognised by Japan, but was helped 
materially in every way by Japan and vice versa 
was not given the requisite facility and honour due 
o him, from the very start. We. by providing a sepa- 
rate plane or scats for him and for all of his asso- 
ciates; treatment in a small hospital with a junior 
medical officer— Captain; manner of cremation; dis- 
posal of ashes etc. all without due honour and res- 
pect, viz., full military funeral : body placed on a gun 

tt tfl* full militrtrv honours CtC. 


4. Cremation : 

Preliminaries . — by the 2 doctors and some of 
the subordinate Hospital staff. 

Main evidence . — by (1) Habib (2) Nakamura 
and (3) Nagatomo — More or less corrobo- 
rative. 

Re : Habib . — oath of secrecy may be argued 
only. 

Re : other two . — no interesledness, so their 
stories supporting Habib, takes away 
most of charge against Habib for oath of 
secrecy; in what way could they be 
obliged to Habib ? 

No other suggestion that the body was disposed 
of in any other manner — So body 
cremated. 

The evidence of the doctors will have to be 
discussed very carefully, as it will surely 
be a matter of detailed criticism by 
eminent doctors throughout the world. 

5. Ashes : Ashes from the crematorium to Rcnkoji 
temple is a Jong way— first to Nishi Honganji temple; 
then to Tokyo etc. 

There is nothing to show that there was tempering, 
but to prove that it was definitely those of Netaji, 
much more stringent measures required by law should 
have been taken and a different and very strict proce- 
dure by way of seals, guards, etc. should have been 
taken. 

In all probability, the ashes could be said to be 
those of Netaji. 

6. Treasure : 

Comments should be minimum. 

Evidence recorded by us should be placed in a 
guarded manner. 

We may state that out of the quantity carried by 
Netaji, a portion eventually was deposited in the 
National Archives. 


The dropping of the treasure from the plane, its 
charred and molten condition and identification ol 
some items, would help the report. 

We should state that this may be the subject-matter 
of a separate Enquiry and this Enquiry should start 
from the complete assets, in cash and kind and 
liabilities of the Azad Hind Government. 

7. Shri Thcvar’s statements and statements of Shri 
Gos^ami: 

Their statements should be discussed while dealing 
with Netajfs death or otherwise and a little more in 
details separately later on. 


Draft by Shri S. N. Main a. 

Draft — 1 0-7-1956. 

Discussion, correction and finalisation. 13-7-1956. 
Submission to Government of India. [6*7-1956. 

S. C. Bose 
2-7-1956 

Sd - Illegible. 
2-7-1956 

Shah Nawaz Khan 
2-7-1956 


APPENDIX IV 
lists of books referred to 


s. f'-v* of t | 1( ; book 

•- 1 it s rJetaji 

2. ''v^^rn a witness . 

3. ^Mji^t-jbhas Chantira I^’He 

4. - Ti §cr 

5. .ulUstu, g*d of Netaji 

6. ^Mji^iys^ry . ‘ . 

7. f \ AmW 

8. % **M ) .f^ystery Reveal^ 

9. Committee Report,. 1956 

10. ^We^jtJg Report . ... 

IK l,, Vtc ( ‘ Ag&r e 0 ion . 

12. t ^im^ a yaa Fr^n* . 

13. • 

14. Ar, ,t my countrypi en . 

15. 1H A | F jVS or t he British Kaj 

16. WU C u r?-On to ^ e hru and After 

v 17. Jom n3 l .... 

“ 18- W* u!^ ri s adl lu Hi S et aji (Hindi) . 

19 ** Ai\ jiita S ar igram K c Sainani (Hindi) 

20. [t° se w* 5 2iauddm . 

21. K^iona 1 Congress Resolutions . 

I s It Conquered 


Major Gen. Shah Nawaz Khan 

S. A. Iyer 

Tatsuo Hyashida 

U Toye 

Harin Shah 

Dr. Satyanarain Sinha 

N. G. Ganpuley 

S. M. Gosvvaini 

. S. C. Bose 

Dr. Satyanarain Sinha 
. Dr. Satyanarain Sinha 
. Dr. Satyanarain Sinha 
. S. C. Bose 

Leonard Mosely 
. Durga Das 
Lord Wavell 
. Hira Lai Dixit 
. Shr i Ram Fateh pur i a 
Uttam Chand Malhotra 
. March, 1940— September, 1946 
S. M. Goswami 
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IMMEDIATE 


No .37/ CM/74 ( i ) 

GO'/ ER: :M T3MT OF INDIA ( 31 URAT SARKAR) 
CA3I1 
Departmerv 


COPY NO, 31 


uU / c* - uVi hiN i u r \ Rx 3. 

51 MET SECRETARIAT(MANTRIM.'.NDAL SACHIVALAYA) 

lent of Cabinet ; \tf airs (Mantrimandal Karya Viohag) 


New Delhi, 27 Apg u s t , 19 74 
5 ifTaHra, 1 1 


Th.j fo lowing will constitute a further additional 
item on the agenda for the Cabinet meeting to be held^ 
at 9-30 R .H. on Thu rsday * 29 August, 1974, in the C abinet 
Room'TllOr V) 9 P a rTTam erTt H ou so . 

SUBJECT 

6. The Report of the one-man Commission Minister of Home 

of Inquiry into the disappearance of Axt'airs (Grih Mantri ) 
N et a j i 3u bh ash Ch an dr a Bose. 

(Paper dt. 27-8-74 . attach ed *) 


Tr 


\1 1 M omb er s o f thie C ab in et . 



for Cabinet Secretary. 


C ny, M.Mi a copy of the enclosure, forwarded to;- 

Secretary to the prime Minister(pradhan Mantri ke Sachiv). 
J. int Secretary to the prime Minister (pradhan Mantri ke 

Sanyukt Sachiv), 

Private Secretary to the prime Minist er(prachan Mantri ke 

Miji Sachiv). 


Copy, with 
information to*. - 


copy of the enclosure, forwarded for 


Secretary to the president (Rashtrapati ke Sachiv). 
Secretary to the Vice-President (Up-Rashtrapati ke Sachiv). 

\ 

* ■ ■ 

i ah) 

Under Secretary to the Cabinet. 



Copy, 
info rmation 
men Sachiv) 


*0PK* 

32 copie. s 


with a copy of the enclosure, forwarded for 
to Secretary, Ministry of Home A'ffairs(Grih Mantralaya 


i •' : / 

V I 

^ J Pv/f ^ 

(K . Rami ah) 

Under Secretary to the Cabinet, 
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IMMEDI ATE 

No. 37/CH/74 COPY NO. 53 

GOVERNm EN T OF INDIA( BHARAT SARKAH) 

CABINET 3ECRETARlAT(M/vNTRIMANDAL SACHIVALAYA) 
Department of Cabinet Af f air s( Man trim an dal Karya Vibhag) 

N ew Del hi, 30 Augu st, 1974 


_j* *■ o ^ -LG v* O 


The undersigned is directed to circulate herewith 
the minutes of the. meeting of the Cabinet held on 29 August, 
1974 (Cases Nos. 250/37/74 to 253/37/74) along with its 
Hindi version. 

/ * 

c* 


1 


To 


(K. Rami ah) 
for Cabinet Secretary. 


All Members of the Cabinet. 




Copy, with, a copy of the minutes- and the relevant 
*Papcrs, forwarded for information to;- 

Minister of Commorce(Vqni jya Mantri). 

Minister of Information and Broadcasting 
. (Soochana aur prasaran Mantri). 

Minister of supply and Rehabilitation (poorti aur 
•t # _ pun ar was Mantri). 

Minister of Education, Social Welfare and Culture 
(Shiksha, Samaj Kalyan tatha Sanskrit! Mantri). 

Minister of Irrigation and power ( Sin chai aur Vidyut Mantri). 
Minister of Labour (shram Mantri) • 


Copy, with a copy of the minutes, forwarded toj- 

Socretary to the prime Mini star (pradh an Mantri ke Sachiv) , 
Joint Secretary to the prime Minister (pradh an Mantri ke 

Sanyukt Sachiv), 

private Secretary to the prime Ministor(pradhan Mantri ke 
Niji Sachiv). 


Copy, with a copy of the minutes, forwarded for 
information toj- 

Secrctnry to the pros ici nt (Rash trap at i ko Sachiv). 

Secret ary to the. Vice-president (Up-Rashtrapati ke Sachiv) 


«OPK» 

b7 copies 



N 


secret . 

// 


Copy, with a copy of the minutes in respect of 
Gases Nos. 250/37/74, 251/37/74, 252/37/74 , 25 . / 37/74 . 
forwarded to the Minister of St at 6 in the Ministry of 
■Financo( Vitta M antral ay a men Rajya Mantri) . 


| 

(it, Rupiah) 

Under Secretary to the Cabinet 



..nr. 


* 


257/37/74, 




* 


Copy, with a copy of the minutes in respect of the 
C?se(s) shown against' oath, also forwarded toj- 

Finance Secretary (Vitta Sochi v) I (Cases Nos, 250/37/74, 
Secretary. Department of ( 251/37/74,252/37/74 

Exp on d 1 tu r o ( Vy ay a Vibhag \ 256/37/74 and 257/37/74) 

men Sachi v) .. | 


Secretary, Department of Legal { (Cases No 5, 250/37/74, 
Affairs (Vidhi Karya Vibhag j 25 1/37/74, 25 2 / 37/74, 
men Sachiv) j 257/37/74 & 258/37/74) 

Secretary, Legislative Depart- UCasos Nos. 25 0/37/74, 
ment(Vidhaye Vibhag men Sachiv) | 251/37/74,257/37/74 & 

1 258/37/74) 

Secretary, Ministry of Labour j[(Caso No* 250/37/74) 
(Shram Mantralaya men Sachiv) jj 


Secretary, planning Commission 5 (Cases Nos. 250/37/74 
(Yojnna Ayog men Sachiv). j and 256/37/74) 


Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs {(Cases Nos, 251/37/74, 
(Grih Mantralaya men Sachiv) I 253/37/74,254/37/74 

j and 255/37/74) 


Secretary, Ministry' of Works and 
Housing (Nirman aur Awas Mantralaya 
men Sachiv), 

Secretary, Department of Ju 
(Nyaya vibhag men Sachiv), 


stice 


J (Case No. 25 1/37/74) 


i 


Secretary, Department of Economic 5 

Af f 0 ir s ( Arth'ik Karya Vibhag men Sachiv) {(Case No . 257/ 37/74) * 

Secretary,. Department of petroleum I; ' ' 

(Petroleum Vibhag men Sachiv) { 


Foreign ■ Secretary, Ministry of 
Aff airs( Videsh Sachiv, Videsh 


External 
M antral ay: ) 


j(Caso No , 258/37/74 ) 


*OPK* 

23 Copies. 
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Extract from the minut es of too me eting 
of the Cal loot hold r\l 9 - 30 A.M. ~on Tiju rs. lay,, 
20 August, 19 7 T. ‘ i- 


Case No. 255/37/74 


It dm 6 


Toe report of tho on a- man Commission 


of Inquiry into the disao ooaranc a .of 

Mota.ji Su bhas C h pjjrfra lose. * (y 

Tho Cabinet considered the ;Moto dated 27th August, 
1974 from the Ministry of Home Affairs ( Grih M antral aya) , 
and approved the proposal contairiod in paragraph 8 thereof. 
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